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THE 


EDITORS PREFACE. 


In presenting to the public the present edition of these inva- 
luable works—with exterior embellishments which may attract 
more general attention to their intrinsic merits—while we erect 
a new monument to the memory of a truly great and eminent 
man of God, we enjoy the pleasing consciousness that we per- 
form an important service in the sacred cause of evangelical 
truth, and contribute to promote the best instruction, and the 
eternal welfare of souls. 

The hope of contributing towards the promotion of objects 
so highly important, gave rise to our first proposal of publish- 
ing some interesting theological works of which we have no 
uniform standard editions, in a form equally creditable to 
the authors and easy to the purchasers. In pursuance of 
this design, we have lately completed an elegant and cheap 
edition of the Works of Doppripce in Ten Royal Octavo 
Volumes; and now, through a gracious Providence, and en- 
couraged by arespectable list of subscribers, we send out the 
first volume of EpwArpDs, with our earnest supplications to the 
divine Head of the church—without whose blessing the most 
important means, and all our best efforts will be of no avail— 
that he will be pleased to render our endeavours an extensive 
and permanent blessing to the present and future generations. 

In adverting to this plan, by which our future progress 
will be governed, we wish to testify a due respect to the nume- 
rous enquiries, and pressing solicitations of ministers and others, 
in various parts of this kingdom and in America, by announcing 
that the Works of the celebrated Dr. Owen are intended imme- 
diately to succeed our present undertaking. And as we are 
occasionally engaged already in revising these works—the 
magnitude of which must involve us in great and long conti- 
nued labour—we embrace the present seasonable opportunity 
of requesting the communication of any hints, by which our 
edition of them may be rendered most acceptable to the public, 
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Among those who are acquainted with the genuine wortla 
of President Epwarps’s character and writings, there can be 
but one sentiment respecting him; which is, that he ranks 
with the brightest luminaries of the christian church, mot ex~- 
cluding any country, or any age since the apostolic. - Whether 
we consider him as a christian, a minister of the gospel, or a 
writer, who thoroughly examined every subject he discussed, 
his praise is in all the churches, and his name will be held by 
every friend of theological truth in grateful and everlasting 
remembrance. That very respectable American diyine, Dr. 
Hopkins, who wrote his life, was personally and well acquaint- 
ed with him; he scruples not to assert; that he was honoured 
above most others as the instrument of doing much good—that 
he was one of the greatest divines of his age---and that he 
had the admiration and applause of America, Britain, Holland, 
and Germany, for his great judgment in theological subjects. 

As a writer, he maintained a most distinguished rank in 
the literary world. His writings will be read with interest, 
(and, if we include the whole compass of his works, we may 
perhaps add, with egual interest) by the penetrating philoso- 
pher and the devout peasant. His more practical works, full 
ef good sense and rational evidence, are uncommonly plain 
and foreible ; they address the conscience and the best feel- 
ings of the mind, through the medium of the understanding ; 
and every doctrine is improved with a view to restore the soul 
to God’s moral image, and to produce the fruit of righteousness 
to his glory. In polemical discussions, the superiority of his 
genius appears in the most decided manner; and it ts no smalk 
part of his praise, that in such discussions he appears as 
amiable in temper as he was powerful in argument. He was 
as uniformly studious to display the moral beauties of the 
gospel in his own personal character, as he was firmly zealous 
and eminently qualified to defend its essential principles, by 
sound reasoning, against alt the subversive and destructive 
errors of infidelity. 


His works are numerous, and all of them highly valuable. — 


In some of these he enters very radically into the evidence of 
disputed truths ; in others he sheds uncommon light on many 
of the divine dispensations. One while, he narrates facts im 
a manner equally plain and interesting ; at another time, he 
draws aside the guise of pretenders to religion, when at heart 
they are strangers to it, unfolds the most secret motives, 
and discloses the most concealed springs of human action to 
the reader’s mental eye. In short, the number and variety 
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of his works abundantly shew the intenseness of his applica- 
tion, and the uncommon strength of his intellectual powers. 

But though all the works of our author are highly inter- 
esting, and some of them have obtained an uncommon share 
of celebrity, there has been no uniform edition of them, ei- 
ther in Great Britain or America. Perhaps no works need 
this more, accompanied with a careful revisal and cor- 
rection ; whether we consider their intrinsic worth, or the 
very imperfect manner in which most of them have been edited. 
His posthumous publications, which are numerous, have been 
peculiarly unfortunate, though not all to an equal degree, 
with regard to correctness and respectability of appearance. 
The authors Life by Dr. Hopkins however valuable in 
point of authentic information, was so carelessly drawn up, 
that not only the whole needed much correction, but the 
greatest part required to be recomposed. The Appendix 
containing memoirs of Dr. JonatHan Epwanpbs, a son worthy 
of his excellent father, is now added, compiled from the most 
authentic sources. 

Although we do not consider ourselves responsible for 
every sentiment of the authors, whose works we publish— 
and though their works are not to be received, or rejected, as 
containing our confession of faith—we will nevertheless free- 
ly acknowledge, that were we to assume any such responsi- 
bility, or were we disposed to hold up the writings of any fal- 
lible men, as forming our standard of faith, we should not he- 
sitate to give our most decided preference to Epwarps and 
Owen. In these authors, we see the soundest principles 
unjted with the most fervent charity ; and almost every page 
exemplifying all that is important in sentiment with all that is 
amiable and lovely in disposition. 

_ To works of this character we would earnestly direct the 
attention of our brethren in the ministry, and students of the- 
ology, who may not hitherto have cultivated a very close 
intimacy with them. Our intimacies often give the prevailing 
east to our characters in the world ; so much so, that it is 
proverbially said, “ a man is known by the company he 
keeps.”” By the same rule we may, with equal, if not with 
greater certainty, determine, what authors are most read, 
and admired, by the governing spirit of the pulpit. In perusing 
the works of such men as Owen and Epwarps not to 
mention the long catalogue of cotemporary names so familiar 
to our recollection—every genuine believer must be delighted 
with their unreserved and uniform regard to the scriptures, 
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their beautiful simplicity, and their holy zeal for the salva- 
tion of sinners. Here the glories of the Saviour are brought 
to view, and here the doctrines of God are never concealed 
by the meretricious ornaments of an affected eloquence. We. 
see the truth in its own native excellence, and love it for 
its own sake. 

It may be proper to notice here, what are the proposed 
improvements of the present edition. The Editors, reflecting 
that posthumous publications especially—and in some degree 
a republication of works edited by the author himself, who 
was attentive almost exclusively to the correctness of his 
ideas—should appear in such a form as would be approved by 
the author’s best friends, have spared no pains to secure the 
respectability of the work, They have occasionally exchang- 
ed or expunged an obsolete word or phrase : exchanged, when 
strikingly expedient ; and expunged, when only an ungrace- 
ful redundance was sacrificed. To add, even a word, insuch 
cases, is not desirable, and the freedom is very seldom used; 
but occasionally to lop off useless repetitions, and to trans- 

osc a word ina sentence, is only doing that for the author 
which he would have done for himselt had he lived to effect. 
it *. At the close of the last Volume will be given a ¢able of 
scriptures ‘llustrated in the work, with a full and accurate 
Index to the whole; and, in the course of the publication, an 
elegant portait of the Author, The notes which accompany the 
abstruser parts of the present work, signed W. are inserted by 


the Editors. 
EDWARD WILLIAMS. 


5 


EDWARD PARSONS. ° , 


%* A valuable correspondent, after expressing his pleasure in the prospect of 4 
new and uniform edition of President EDwaAKps’s works, and his wish that they 
«¢ should undergo what many conceive to be a needed revisal and correction,”” re= 
marks: “ A very small alteration, as of a single word, or the arrangement of a 
sentence;10 many passages, would exceedingly dignify and illu minate the style, and 
sender it tenfold more pleasant to the reader—the leading peculiarities of his style 
would still remain the same, and the amendment, I am persuaded, would please 
thousands in the perusal. Some of his transitions are also very naked; two or 
three words added in a few instauces would introduce thé new subject with ease. 
Such amendments introduced in a standard edition, I would consider as real and 
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PREFACE 


To 


HOPKINS’S LIFE OF EDWARDS, 


Iw the esteem of all the judicious who were well acquainted with him, 
Presipent Epwarps* was one of the greatest, best, and most useful 
men of this age. By his conversation, preaching, and writings, he discover- 
ed a remarkable strength of mind, clearness of thought, and depth of pe- 
netration. 

No one, perhaps, in our day, has been more universally esteemed as an 
eminently good man. His love to God and the excellent of the earth, and 
his benevolence to man; his zeal for God and his cause; his uprightness, 
humility, self-denial, and weanedness from the world; his close walk with 
God ; his conscientious, constant, and universal obedience, in all holy ways 
of living; in one word, the holiness of his heart, have been as conspicuous as 
the uncommon strength of his understanding. 

And that this distinguished light has not shone in vain, we have the 
most ample testimony. God, the giver of his talents, led him into a way of 
improving them, both by preaching and writing, which has proved the 
means of converting many from the error of their ways, and of greatly pro- 
moting the interest of real christianity, both in America and in Europe. And 
there is reason to hope, that though dead, he will yet speak for ages tocome, 
to the great advantage of the church of Christ, and the immortal welfare of 
many souls—and that his publications will produce a yet greater harvest of 
happiness to man and glory to God in the day of the Lord. 

The design of the following Memoirs is not merely to publish these 
things, in order to tell the world how eminently great, wise, holy, and useful 
a person President Edwards was; but rather to give the needful information 
as to what way, and by the use of what means, he attained to such an un- 
common degree of knowledge, holiness, and usefulness, that others may 
thereby be directed and excited to attempt the same, 

The reader, therefore, is not to expect a mere encomium on the dead, but 
_ a plain and faithful narrative of leading facts, together with some internal ex- 
ercises, expressed in his, Mr. E’s. words. Let no one regard the following come 


* There was another valuable writer of the name of JonATHAN EDWARDS; 
Principal of Jesus-College, Cambridge, who published an excellent book, entitled, 
“€ A Preservative against Socinianism,” in four Parts, 4to. The first of which was 
printed in 1693, and the last in 1703.—By way of distinction, therefore, as well as 
of deserved respect, our authoris called President Edwards.”—W, 
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posure so much an act of friendship for the dead, as of kindness to the living $ 
it being only an attempt to render a life that has been greatly useful, yet 
more so. And let the reader keep in memory, that if he is not made wiser 
and better, gains no skill or disposition to live a holy and useful life, he fails 
entirely in what was principally designed by these Memoirs. 

In this world, so full of darkness and delusion, it is of great importance 
that all should be able to distinguish between true religion and that which is 
false. Towards this, no one perhaps has taken more pains, or laboured more 
successfully, than he whose life is set before the reader. And it is presumed 
that his religious exercises, resolutions, and conduct, here exhibited, will serve 
well to illustrate, and in no common degree to exemplify his important writ- 
ings on that subject. Here pure and undefiled religion, in distinction from 
all counterfeits, exhibits a picture well calculated to instruct and console 
those who, in their religious sentiments and exercises, are built on the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, and of which Jesus Christ is the chief cor- 
ner stone. Their hearts and practices will, in some degree, answer to it, as 
in a mirror face answereth to face. And here, they who have hitherto, unhap- 
pily, been in darkness and delusion, as to this infinitely important affair, may 
be instructed and convinced. ‘ 

This is a point concerning which, above most others, the Protestant 
world appears to be much in the dark. Mr, Edwards was wont, frequently, 
to observe this in conversation, and the longer he lived, the more was he con- 
vinced of it. If therefore these Memoirs, (and the following works) are adapt- 
ed to answer this end, and may be considered as a seasonable word, saying, 
“ This is the way, walk ye in it,” it will not only bea relief under so great 
a calamity to the christian world, the early removal of so bright a luminary, 
but also prove a great blessing to many, and promote an end highly im- 
portant; an end wortby the attention and pursuit of all, and which engaged 
the warm and steady zeal of our author to the last. 

In this view, especially, is the following life offered to the public, with an 
earnest desire that every reader may faithfully improve it for the purpose of 
advancing undefiled religion in himself and others, while he candidly overs 
looks any defects which he may observe to be chargeable on the compiler, 


August 20, 1764. 


¥,.* Some Notes are added to these Memoirs by the Editors ; in order to distinguish them 
from those by Dr. HopKtnsy they are marked W. Other additions and alterations m 
the Text, cannol conveniently be distinguished; but the intelligent reader will observe, 
it is presumed, on comparison, a considerable improvement. Occasionally, a few re- 
marks from Mr. Erasmus MippieTen, (Biogr. Evang.) are incorporated; but with 
some difference in phraseology. 
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MEMOIRS 


OF THE LATE 


REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS, A.M. 


CHAP. I, 


Mr. Edwards's Birth and Parentage, Education and Entrance 
on the Ministry. 


Present EDWARDS was one of those men of whom 
it is not easy to speak with justice, without seeming, at least, 
to border on the marvellous, and to incur the guilt of adula- 
tion. The christian biographer labours under a difficulty, in 
describing the characters of extraordinary men, which the 
writers of other lives are but too generally allowed to forget; 
for he is bound so to represent actions and motives, as to re- 
mind his readers, that the uncommon excellencies of a charac- 
ter flow entirely from the bounty of heaven, for the wisest and 
best purposes, and are not the result of natural vigour and 
acumen. Otherwise, instead of placing these excellencies in 
a view advantageous for imitation, or describing a character 
attainable, as to its most valuable traits, only by gracious aids, 
there would be danger of setting up an idol; more precious 
indeed than gold, but still an idol, whereby the mind would 
be led astray from the one great object of the christian life, 
Jesus Curist, whose fulness jilleth all in all. While we have 
a just view of him, it is a privilege to hear of his wonderful 
works in and by his honoured servants; and to be enabled to 
imitate them is a great augmentation of the privilege. If 
their graces, exemplified in a variety of circumstances, in a 
manner force us to a throne of grace, and thereby prove the 
means of quickening ours; then do we make a right use of 
their history, and follow them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises. 
Mr. JonatHan Epwarps was born on the 3th of October, 
1703, at Windsor, in the Province of Connecticut, North- 
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America. His father, the Rev. TrimotTay EDWARDS, was mi- 
nister of that place almost sixty years, and resided there from 
November, 1694, till January, 1758, when he died in the s9th 
year of his age; not two months before this his only son 
Jonathan. He was very universally beloved, and esteemed, 
as an upright, pious, exemplary man; a faithful and very 
useful minister of the gospel. A few more particulars of 
this excellent man will be acceptable. He was born at 
Hartford, in Connecticut, May I4th, 1669, received the 
honours of the College at Cambridge, in New-England, by 
having the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts given him 
the same day, July 4th, 1694, one in the forenoon, and the 
other in the afternoon. Ou November 6, 1694, he married 
Esther Stoddard, daughter of the Rev. and celebrated Solo- 
mon Stoddard, of Northampton, in the 23d year of her age. 
They lived together in the married state above sixty-three 
years. Mrs. Edwards, our author’s mother, was born June 
2d, 1672, and lived to about ninety years of age, (some years 
after her son,) a remarkable instance of the small decay of 
mental powers at so advanced an age. ‘This venerable couple 
had eleven children; one son, the subject of these Memoirs, 
and ten daughters, four of whom were older, and six younger 
than himself *. 


* We shall here subjoin a sketch of Mr. Edwards’s more remote ancestors, as 
jt may gratify some readers, JONATHAN Epwarps’s grandfather was RicHARD 
Epwarps, who married Elizabeth Tuttle, daughter of William Tuttle, of News 
Haven, in Connecticut, and Elizabeth his wife, who came from Northampton- 
shire, in Old England. By this connection he had seven children, of whom the 
eldest was Timothy, our authors father. His second marriage was to Mrs. Talcoty 
sister to governor Talcot, by whom he had six children.—The father of R1cHARD, 
was Wittiam Epwanps, Jonathan’s great-grandfather, who came from England 
young and unmarried. The person he married, whose christian name was Agnes, 
and who had left England for America, had two brothers in England, one of them 
mayor of Exeter, and the other of Barnstable.—The father of WrLL1AM, RICHARD 
Epwanrps, our author's great-great-grandfather, was minister of the gospel in Lon- 
don, in the reign of queen Elizabeth; and his wife, Ann Edwards, was employed in 
making some part of the royal attire. After the death of Mr. Edwards, she marri- 
ed Mr. James Cole, who with her son William accompanied her to America, and 
all died at Hartford, in Connecticut. 5 

President Edwards’s grandfather, om the mother’s side, Rev. SoLomMon STOD- 
Darp, of Northampton, New England, married Mrs. Mather, the relictof the Rev. 
Mr. Mather his predecessor, who was the first minister at Northampton. Her 
maiden name was Esther Warham, daughter and youngest child of the Rev. Jobn 
Warham, minister at Windsor, in Connecticut, and who, before he left England, had 
been minister at Exeter.—This lady had three children by Mr. Mather, viz. Eunices 
Warham, and Eliakim; and twelve children by Mr, STODDARD, Six sons, and six 
daughters. ‘Three of the sons died in infancy, and three lived to adult years, viz. 
Anthony, John, and Israel; the last of whom died a prisoner in France. ANTHONY 
was minister of the gospel at Woodbury, in Connecticut; he was in the ministry 
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Mr. Edwards entered Yale College, when about twelve 
years of age; and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in Sept. 1720, a little before he was seventeen. While at 
college, his character was marked with sobriety and improve- 
ment in learning. In the second year of his abode there, he 
read Locke on the Human Understanding with much delight. 
His uncommon genius, by which he was naturally formed for 
close thought and deep penetration, now began to discover 
and exert itself. From his own account, he was inexpressibly 
entertained and pleased with that book, when he read it at 
college; more so than the most greedy miser, when gather- 
ing up handfuls of silver and gold from some newly discovered 
treasure. Though he made good proficiency in all the arts 
and sciences, and had an uncommon taste for Natural Philo- 
sophy, (which he cultivated to the end of his life) yet Moral 
Philosophy, including divinity, was his favourite subject, in 
which he made great progress in early life. 

_ He lived at college nearly two years after he took his first 
degree, preparing for the work of the ministry. After which, 
having passed the usual trials, he was licensed to preach the 
gospel as a candidate. In consequence of an application from 
a number of ministers in New England, who were intrusted 
to act in behalf of the English Presbyterians in New York, 
he went to that city the beginning of August, 1722, and 
preached there with great acceptance about eight months, 
But on account of the smallness of that society, and some 
special difficulties that attended it, he did not think there 
Was a rational prospect of answering the good end proposed, 


about 60 years, and died Sept. 6, 1760, in the 82d year of his age. Joxw lived at 
Northampton, and often, especially in his younger years, seryed the town as their 
Tepresentative, at the great and general court at Boston; and was, long, head of the 
county of Hampshire, as chief colonel, and chief judge of the court of common pleas. 
He moreover, served in the province of Massachusets Bay, as one of his Majesty’s 
council. He distinguished himself as an able politician, a wise counsellor, an up- 
right and skilful judge ; possessed in an eminent degree the spirit of government, 
and ever proved a great and steady friend to the interest of religion. He was a 
great friend and admirer of our Mr. Epwarps, and, to the time of his death, greatly 
strengthened his hands in the work of the ministry. A more particular account of 
the life and character of this traly great man, may be seen in the sermon which Mr. 
Edwards preached and published, on the occasion of his death.—The father of Mr. 
Solomon Stoddard, and Mr. Edwards’s great-grandfather, on the mother’s side, was 
AnTHoNY Stopparp, Esq. of Boston, a zealous congregational mans He had 
five wives, the first of whom was Mary Downing, sister to Sir George Downing, 
whose other sister married Governor Bradstreet, Solomon was the first child of this 
first marriage.—From these particulars it appears, that Mr. Edwards’s ancestors were 
from the west of England, who, upon their emigration, allied themselves ta some of 
the most respectable families in America, 
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by his settling there as their minister. He therefore left 
them the next spring, and retired to his father’s house, where 
he spent the summer in close study. He was earnestly so- 
licited by the people to return again to New York; but his 
former views were not altered, and therefore, however dis- 
posed to gratify them, he could not comply with their wishes. 

In Sept. 1723, he received his degree of Master of Arts. 
About this time several congregations invited him to become 
their minister; but being chosen tutor of Yale College, he 
chose to continue in that retirement, and attended the busi- 
ness of tuition there above two years. During his stay there, 
he was applied to by the people at Northampton, who had 
some powerful motives to offer, in favour of his exercising his 
ministry there; and especially that his grandfather Stoddard, 
by reason of his great age, stood in need of assistance. He 
therefore resigned his tutorship in Sept. 1726, and accepted 
their invitation, and was ordained as colleague with his grand- 
father, Feb. 15, 1727, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, and 
continued at Northampton twenty-three years and four months, 
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CHAP. II. 


Extracts from his Private Writings. 


Berwren the time of his going to New York and his set- 
tlement at Northampton; Mr. Edwards formed a number of 
Resolutions, which are still preserved. The particular time, 
and special occasion of making many of these Resolutions, he 
has noted in a Diary which he then kept; where we also find 
many other observations and rules relative to his own exer- 
cises and conduct. As these private writings may be justly 
considered the basis of his conduct, or the plan according to 
which his whole life was governed, it may be proper here to 
give the reader some idea of them by the following extracts. . 


SECT. 1 
His Resolutions, 


Mr. Epwarps was too well acquainted with human weak- 
ness and frailty, where the intention is most sincere, to enter 
on any resolutions rashly. He therefore looked tq God for 
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aid, who alone can afford success in the use of any means. 
This he places at the head of all his other important rules, that 
his dependence was on grace, while he frequently recurred to 
a serious perusal of them.—“ Being sensible that I am unable 
to do any thing without God’s help, I do humbly intreat him 
by his grace to enable me to keep these resolutions, so far as 
they are agreeable to his will, for Christ’s sake.” He then 
adds :-— 


“REMEMBER TO READ OVER THESE RESOLUTIONS ONCE A 
; WEEK *.,” 


1. Resolved, that Z will do whatsoever 1 think to be most to 
God’s glory and my own good, profit and pleasure, on THE 
WHOLE ; without any consideration of the time, whether now, 
or never so many myriads of ages hence ;—to do whateyer I 
think to be my duty, and most for the good and advantage of 
mankind in general,—whatever difficulties | meet with, how 
many and how great soever. “ 

2. Resolved, to be continually endeavouring to find some 
new contrivance to promote the fore-mentioned things. 

4. Resolved, never to Do, BE, or SUFFER, any thing, in soul 
or body, less or more, but what tends to the glory of God. 

5. Resolved, never to lose one moment of t2me ; but im- 
prove it in the most profitable way I possibly can. 

6. Resolved, to live with all my might, while I do live +. 

7. Resolved, never to do any thing, which I should be 
afraid to do if it were the last hour of my life, 


* The Resolutions, as contained in the original manuscript, were seventy in 
number, a part only is here transcribed, as a specimen of the whole. The figures 
affixed to them are those by which they were numbered in that manuscript 3 and 
they are here retained for the sake of the references made to some of them in the 
Diary, as the reader will find in the subsequent part of these Memoirs. It may be 
proper to add, that we should regard the spirit of these resolutions, and the following 
extracts from the Diary, without a minute attention to the critical nicety of his lane 
guage. In fact, as these extracts were penned in a very early period of life, his 
style was not formed ; and his chief concern was to deal plainly with himself, in the 

, Presence of God, and to record for his own private inspection what he thought might 
be of most use to him in future —W. 

t+ This is the full and exact import of the Latin Motto, ** Dum vivimus, vivae 
mus ;’? which was the motto of Dr. DoppripaGe’s family arms, and which he para- 
phrased with so much beauty. 

“¢ Live, while you live, the Epicure would say, 
s¢ Aud seize the pleasures of the present day. 

*€ Live, while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
“¢ And give to God each moment as it flies. 
“Lord in my views let both united be; 

‘* J live in pleasure, when L live to thee.” —W, 
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9, Resolved, to think much, on all occasions, of my ow: 
dying, and of the common circumstances which attend death. 

4. Resolved, when I think of any theorem in divinity to be 
solved, immediately to do what I can towards solving it, if cir- 
cumstances do not hinder. 

13. Resolved, to be endeavouring to find out fit objects of 
charity and liberality. ’ 

14. Resolved, never to do any thing out of revenge. 

15. Resolved, never to suffer the least motions of anger to 


irrational beings. 
17. Resolved, that I will live so as I shall wish I had done 


when Icome to die. 

18. Resolved, to live so at all times, as I think is best in my 
devout frames, and when I have clearest notions of the gospel 
and another world. 

20. Resolved, to maintain the strictest temperance in eating 
and drinking. 

21. Resolved, never to do any thing, which if I should see 
in another, I should count a just occasion to despise him for, or 
to think any way the more meanly of him. 

24. Resolved, whenever I do any evil action, to trace it 
back, till I come to the original cause ; and then both care- 
fully endeavour to do so no more, and to fight and pray with 
all my might against the original of it. 

98. Resolved, to study the scriptures so steadily, constantly 
and frequently, as that I may find, and plainly perceive my- 
self to grow in the knowledge of the same. 

30. Resolved, to strive to my utmost every week to be 
brought higher in religion, and to a higher exercise of grace, 
than I was the week before. 

32. Resolved, to be strictly and firmly faithful to my trust, 
that Prov. xx. 6. (A faithful man who can find?) may not be 
partly fulfilled in me. 

33. Resolved, always to do what I can towards making, 
maintaining, and establishing peace, when it can be done 
without an over-balancing detriment in other respects. 

34. Resolved, in narrations never to speak any thing but 
the pure and simple verity. 

36. Resolved, never to speak evil of any person, except 
some particular good call for it. 

37. Resolved, to enquire every night, as I am going to 
bed, wherein I have been negligent, what sin J have commit- 
ted, and wherein I haye denied myself; also at the end of 
every week, month, and year. 
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38. Resolved, never to speak any thing that is ridiculous, 
or matter of laughter on the Lord’s day. 

39. Resolved, never to do any thing that I so much ques- 
tion the lawfulness of, as that I intend, at the same time, to 
consider and examine afterwards, whether it be lawful or no: 
except I as much question the lawfulness of the omission. 

41. Resolved, to ask myself at the end of every day, week, 
month and year, wherein I could possibly in any respect have 
done better. 

42. Resolved, frequently to renew the dedication of myself 
to God, which was made at my baptism ; which I solemnly re- 
newed, when I was received into the communion of the 
church; and which I have solemnly ratified this twelfth day of 
January, 1723. 

43. Resolved, never toact as if I were any way my own, but 
entirely and altogether God’s. 

46. Resolved, never to allow the least measure of any fret- 
ting uneasiness at my father or mother. Resolved to suffer no 
effects of it, so much as in the least alteration of speech, or 
motion of my eye: and to be especially careful of it, with re- 
spect to any of our family. 

47. Resolved, to endeavour to my utmost to deny whatever 
is not most agreeable to a good, and universally sweet and be- 
nevolent, quiet, peaceable, contented, easy, compassionate, 
generous, humble, meek, modest, submissive, obliging, dili- 
gent and industrious, charitable, even, patient, moderate, 
forgiving, sincere temper; and to do at all times what sucha 
temper wouldlead me to, Examine strictly every week, whe- 
ther I have done so. 

48. Resolved, constantly, with the utmost niceness and di- 
ligence, and the strictest scrutiny, to be looking into the state 
of my soul, that I may know whether I have truly an interest 
in Christ or no; that when I come to die, J may not have any 
negligence respecting this to repent of. 

30. Resolved, I will act so as I think I shall judge would 
have been best, and most prudent, when I come into the fu- 
ture world. 

52. 1 frequently hear persons in old age say how they would 
live, if they were to live their lives over again: Resolved, that _ 
I will live just so as I can think I shall wish I had done, suppos- 
ing | live to old age. 

54. Whenever I hear any thing spoken in conversation of 
any person, if I think it would be praise-worthy in me, Re- 
solved to endeavour to imitate it. 
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55. Resolved, to endeavour to my utmost to act asI can 
think I should do, if I had already seen the happiness of hea- 
ven, and hell torments. 

56. Resolved, never to give over, nor in the least to slacken 
my fight with my corruptions, however unsuccessful I may be. 

57. Resolved, when I fear misfortunes and adversities, to 
examine whether I have done my duty, and resolve to do it; 
and let it be just as Providence orders it, I will as far as I can, 
be concerned about nothing but my duty, and my sin. 

62. Resolved, never to do any thing but duty; and then, 
according to Eph. vi. 6é—8, do it willingly and cheerfully as 
unto the Lord, and not to man; knowing that whatever good 
thing any man doth, the same shall he receive of the Lord. 

65. Resolved, to exercise myself much in this all my life 
long, viz. with the greatest openness to declare my ways to 
God, and lay open my soul to him: all my sins, temptations, 
difficulties, sorrows, fears, hopes, desires, and every thing, and 
every circumstance; according to Dr. ManTon’s 27th sermon 
on the 119th psalm. 

. 67. Resolved, after afflictions, to inquire, What I am the 
better for them ; what good I have got, and what I might have 
got by them.” 


SECT. II. 
Extracts from his Diary. 


Though Mr. Epwarps wrote his Diary for his own private 
use, exclusively, it is not apprehended that the following ex- 
tracts are unfairly exposed to public view. Whatever is calcu- 
lated to do good, and is perfectly consistent with an author’s 
real reputation, may be published with honour, whatever his 
design might be while writing. Besides, what Mr. E. wished 
to have effectually concealed from every eye but his own, he 
wrote in @ particular short hand. After having written pretty 
much in that character, he adds this remark in long hand: 
‘Remember to act according to Prov. xii. 23. 4 prudent man 
concealeth knowledge.” 

“ Saturday, Dec. 22, 1722, This day, revived by God’s 
Holy Spirit. Affected with the sense of the excellency of ho- 
liness. Felt more exercise of love to Christ than usual. Have 
also felt sensible repentance for sin, because it was committed 
against so merciful.and good a God, This night, made the 
37th Resolution, 
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Sabbath Night, Dec. 23. Made the 38th Resolution. 

Monday, Dec. 24. Higher thoughts than usual of the ex- 
cellency of Jesus Christ and his kingdom. 

Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1723. Dull. I find by experience, 
that let me make resolutions, and do what I will, with never 
so many inventions, it is all nothing, and to no purpose at all, 
without the motions of the Spirit of God: for if the Spirit of 
God should be as much withdrawn from me always, as for the 
week past, notwithstanding all I do, I should not grow; but 
should languish, and miserably fade away.—There is no de- 
pendence upon myself. It is to no purpose to resolve, except 
we depend on the grace of God ; for if it were not for his mere 
grace, one might be a very good man one day, and a very 
wicked one the next. 

Sabbath, Jan. 6, at night. Much concerned about the 
improvement of precious time. Intend to live in continual 
mortification, without ceasing, as long as in this world. 

Tuesday, Jan.8, inthe morning. Higher thoughts than 
usual of the excellency of Christ, and felt an unusual repent- 
ance for sin therefrom. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9, at night. Decayed. I am some- 
times apt to think, I have a great deal more of holiness than I. 
really have. I find, now and then, that abominable corruption 
which is directly contrary to what I read respecting eminent 
christians. How deceitful is my heart! I take up a strong re~ 
solution, but how soon does it weaken ! 

Thursday, Jan. 10, about noon. Reviving. Tis a great 
dishonour to Christ, in whom I hope I have an interest, to be 
uneasy at my worldly state and condition:—When I see the 
prosperity of others, and that all things go easy with them; 
when the world is smooth to them, and they are happy in ma- 
ny respects, and very prosperous, or are advanced to much 
honour, &c. to envy them, or be the least uneasy at it; or even 
to wish for the same prosperity, and that it would ever be so 
with me. Wherefore concluded, always to rejoice in every 
one’s prosperity, and to expect for myself no happiness of that 
nature as long as I live ; but reckon upon afflictions, and be- 
take myself entirely to another happiness. 

I think I find myself much more sprightly and healthy, 
both in body and mind, for my self-denial in eating, drinking, 
and sleeping. I think it would be advantageous every morn- 
ing to consider my business and temptations; and what sins I 
shall be exposed to that day: and to make a resolution how to 
improve the day, and to avoid thosesins, And so at the be- 
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ginning of every week, month and year.—I never knew before 
what was meant by not setting our hearts upon these things. 
It is not to care about them, depend upon them, afflict our- 
selves much with fears of losing them, or please ourselves 
with expectation of obtaining them, or hope of their con- 
tinuance. At night made the 41st Resolution. 

Saturday, Jan. 12, in the morning. I have this day so- 


‘lemnly renewed my baptismal covenant and self-dedication, 


which I renewed when I was received into the communion of 
the church. Ihave been before God; and have given myself, 
all that I am and have to God, so that I am not in any respect 
my own: Ican claim no right in myself, no right in this under- 
standing, this will, these affections that are in me; neither 
have I any right to this body, or any of its members: no 
right to this tongue, these hands, nor feet : no right to these 
senses, these eyes, these ears, this smell or taste. I have 
given myself clear away, and have not retained any thing as 
my own. Ihave been to God this morning, and told him that 
I gave myself wholly to him. I have given every power to 
him ; so that for the future, I will challenge or claim no right 
in myself, in any respect. I have expressly promised him, 
and do now promise Almighty God, that by his grace I will not, 
Thave this morning told him, that I did take him for my whole 
portion and felicity, looking on nothing else as any part of my 
happiness, nor acting as if It were ; and his law for the constant 
rule of my obedience: and would fight with all my might 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, to the end of my 
life. And did believe in Jesus Christ, and receive him as a 
prince and a saviour ; and would adhere to the faith and obedi- 
ence of the gospel, how hazardous and difficult soever the pro- 
fession and practice of it may be. That I did receive the 
blessed Spirit as my teacher, sanctifier and only comforter ; 
and cherish all his motions to enlighten, purify, confirm, com- 
fort, and assist me. This I have done. And I pray God, for 
the sake of Christ, to look upon it as a self-dedication ; and to 
receive me now as entirely his own, and deal with me in all 
respects as such; whether he afflicts me or prospers me, Or 
whatever he pleases to do with me, who am his. Now, hence- 
forth I am not to act in any respect as my own.—I shall act as 
my own, if I ever make use of any of my powers to any thing 
that is not to the glory of God, or do not make the glorifying of 
him my whole and entire business ; if F murmur in the least at 
afflictions ; if I grieve at the prosperity of others; if I am any 
way uncharitable; if I am angry because of injuries; if I re- 
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venge my own cause ; if I do any thing purely to please my- 
self, or avoid any thing for the sake of my ease, or omit any 
thing because it is great self-denial; if I trust to myself; if 
I take any of the praise of any good that I do, or rather God 
does by me; orif Iam any way proud. This day made the 
42d and 43d Resolutions. 

Monday, Jan. 14 —The dedication I made of myself to 
my God, on Saturday last, has been exceeding useful to me. 
I thought I had a more spiritual insight into the scripture while 
reading the 8th chapter to the Romans, than ever in my life 
before,—Great instances of mortification are deep wounds gi- 
ven to the body of sin, hard blows that make him stagger and 
reel; we thereby get firm ground and footing against him.— 
While we live without great instances of mortification and self- 
denial, the old man keeps whereabouts he was; for he is 
sturdy and obstinate, and will not stir for small blows. After 
the greatest mortifications, I always find the greatest comfort. 
Supposing there was never but one compleat christian, in all 
respects, of a right stamp, having christianity shining in its 
true lustre, at atime in the world ; resolved, to act just as I 
would do, if I strove with all my might to be that one, that 
should be in my time. 

Tuesday, Jan. 15. Itseemed yesterday, the day before, 
and Saturday, that I should always retain the same resolu- 
tions to the same height, but alas, how soon do I decay! O, 
how weak, how infirm, how unable to do any thing am I! 
What a poor inconsistent, miserable wretch, without the as- 
sistance of God’s Spirit! While I stand, I am ready to think I 
stand in my own strength; and am ready to triumph over my 
enemies, as if it were I myself that caused them to flee: 
when alas! Iam but a poor infant, upheld by Jesus Christ ; 
who holds me up, and gives me liberty to smile to see my ene- 
mies flee, when he drives them before me; and so I laugh, as 
though I myself did it, when it is only Jesus Christ leads me 
along, and fights himself against my enemies. And now the 
Lord has alittle left me, how weak do I find myself! O, 
let it teach me to depend less on myself, to be more humble, 
and to give more of the praise of my ability to Jesus Christ. 
The heart of man is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked, who can know it? 

Saturday, Feb. 16. 1 do certainly know that I love holi- 
ness, such as the gospel requires.—At night. I have been neg- 
ligent for the month past in these three things; I have not 
been watchful enough over my appetite in eating and drink- 
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ing; in rising tov late ; and in not applying myself enough to 
the duty of secret prayer. 

Sabbath-day, Feb. 17, nearsun-set. Renewedly promised, 
that I will accept of God, for my whole portion; and that E 
will be contented, whatever else Iam denied. I will not mur-. 
mur, nor be grieved, whatever prosperity, upon any account, 
T see others enjoy, and I am denied. 

Saturday, March 2.,—O, how much pleasanter is humility 
than pride! O, that God would fill me with exceeding great 
humility, and that he would evermore keep me from all pride! 
The pleasures of humility are really the most refined, inward 
and exquisite delights in the world. How hateful is a proud 
man! How hateful is a worm that lifts up itself with pride ! 
What a foolish, silly, miserable, blind, deceived, poor worm 
am I, when pride works ! 

Wednesday, March6, nearsun-set. Felt the doctrines of 
election, free-grace, and of our not being able to do any thing 
without the grace of God; and that holiness is entirely, 
throughout, the work of God’s Spirit, with more pleasure 
than before. 

Monday Morning, April\. I think it best not to allow 
myself to Jaugh at the faults, follies and infirmities of others. 

Saturday Night, April6, This week J found myself so 
far gone, that it seemed to me, that I should never recover 
more. Let God of his mercy return unto me, and no more 
leave me thus to sink and decay! I know O Lord, that with- 
out thy help, I shall fall innumerable times, notwithstanding 
all my resolutions, how often so ever repeated. 

Saturday Night, April 13. I could pray more heartily 
this night, for the forgiveness of my enemies, than ever 
before. 

Wednesday, May 1. Forenoon. Last night I came 
home, after my melancholy parting from New York.—I have. 
always, in every different state of life 1 have hitherto been in, 
thought the troubles and difficulties of that state to be greater 
than those of any other that I proposed to be in; and when] 
have altered with assurance of mending myself, I have still 
thought the same; yea, that the difficulties of that state, are 
greater than those of that I left last. Lord, grant that from 
hence J may learn to withdraw my thoughts, affections, de- 
sires and expectations, entirely from the world, and may fix 
them upon the heavenly state ; where there is fulness of joy; — 
where reigns heavenly, sweet, calm, and delightful love with- 
out alloy ; where there are continually the dearest expressions 
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of this love: where there is the enjoyment of the persons 
loved, without ever parting; where those persons, who appear 
so lovely in this world, will really be inexpressibly more love- 
ly, and full of love tous. How sweetly will the mutual lovers 
join together to sing the praises of God and the Lamb! How 
will it fill us with joy to think, this enjoyment, these sweet 
exercises, will never come to an end, but will last to eternity. 
Remember, after journies, removes, overturnings, and alter- 
ations in the state of my life, to consider, whether therein I 
have managed the best way possible, respecting my soul ? 
and before such alterations, if foreseen, to resolve how to att, 

Thursday, May 2.—1 think it a very good way to ex- 
amine dreams every morning when I awake; what are the 
nature, circumstances, principles and ends of my imaginary 
actions and passions in them, to discern what are my chief in- 
clinations, &c. 

Saturday Night, May 4. Although I have in some mea- 
sure subdued a disposition to chide and fret, yet I find a cer- 
tain inclination which is not agreeable to christian sweetness 
of temper and conversation :—Too dogmatical, too much of 
egotism ; a disposition to be telling of my own dislike and 
scorn; and freedom from those things that are innocent, or the 
common infirmities of men; and many such like things. O 
that God would help me to discern all the flaws and defects 
of my temper and conversation, and help me in the difficult 
work of amending them; and that he would fill me so full of 
christianity, that the foundation of all these disagreeable irregu- 


Tarities may be destroyed, and the contrary beauties may follow. 


Sabbath Day, May 5, in the morning. This day made 
the 47th Resolution. 

Sabbath Day, May 12. 1 think I feel glad from the hope 
that my eternity is to be spent in spiritual and holy joys, aris- 
ing from the manifestation of God’s love, and the exercise of 
holiness and a burning love to him. 

Saturday Night, May 18. I now plainly perceive what 
great obligations Iam under to love and honour my parents. 
I have great reason to believe, that their counsel and educa- 
tion have been of great use to me; notwithstanding, at the 
time, it seemed to do me so little good. I have good reason 
to hope that their prayers for me have been in many things 
very powerful and prevalent; that God has in many things, tae 
ken me under his care and guidance, provision and direction, 
in answer to their prayers. I was never made so sensible of it 
as now. 
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Wednesday, May 22, in the morning. Memorandum. 
"To take special care of these following things; evil speaking, 
fretting, eating, drinking, and sleeping, speaking simple 
verity, joining in prayer, slightness im secret prayer, listles- 
ness and-negligence, and thoughts that cherish sin. =~ 

Saturday, May 25, in the morning. As I was this morn- 
ing reading the 17th Resolution, it was suggested to me, that 
if I was now to die, I should wish that I had prayed more that 
God would make me know my state, whether it be good or 
bad ; and that I had taken more pains to see, and narrowly 
search into this matter. Wherefore, Wem. For the future 
most nicely and diligently to look into our old Divines con- 
cerning conversion. Made the 48th Resolution. — 

' Friday, June 1, afternoon. I have abundant cause, O 
merciful Father, to love thee ardently, and greatly to bless 
and praise thee, that thou hast heard me in my earnest request, 
and hast so answered my prayer for mercy to keep from decay 
and sinking. O, graciously, of thy mere goodness, continue 
to pity my misery, by reason of my sinfulness. O, my dear 
Redeemer, I commit myself, together with my prayer and 
thanksgiving into thine hand. 

Monday, July 1. Again confirmed by experience of the 
happy effects of strict temperance, with respect both to body 
and mind. Resolved for the future to observe rather more of 
meekness, moderation, and temper in disputes. 

Thursday, July 18, near sun-set. Resolyed to endea~ 
‘vour to make sure of that sign the apostle James gives of a 
perfect man, Jam. i. 2. Jf any man offend not in word, | 
the same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body. 
Monday, July 22., 1 see there is danger of my being 
drawn into transgression by a fear of seeming uneivil, and 
of offending friends. "Watch against it. Pa 

Tuesday, July 23. When I find those groanings which 
cannot be uttered, that the Apostle speaks of; and those 
soul-breakings for the longing it hath, which the Psalmist 
speaks of, Psal. cxix. 20. let me humour and promote them 
to the utmost of my power, and be not weary of earnestly 
endeavouring to vent -my desires.—I desire to count it all joy 
when I have occasion of great self-denial, because then I have 
a glorious opportunity of giving deadly wounds to the body of 
sin, and greatly confirming and establishing the new‘nature; 
to-seek to mortify sin, and increase-in holiness ; these are the 
best opportunities, (according to January 14.) to improve af. - 
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flictions of all kinds, as blessed opportunities of forcibly bear- 
ing onin my christian course, notwithstanding that which is so 
very apt to discourage me, to damp the vigour of my mind, 
and to make me lifeless; also, as opportunities of trusting and 
and confiding in God, habitually, according to the 57th Reso-- 
jution; and of rending my heart off from the world, and set- 


‘ting it upon heaven alone; to repent of, and bewail my sin, 


and abhor myself; and as a blessed opportunity to exercise pa- 
tience, to trust in God, and divert my mind from the afflic- 
tion, by fixing myself in religious exercises. Also, let me 
comfort myself, that it is the very nature of afflictions to - 


make the heart better; and if I am made better by them, 


what need I be concerned, however grievous they seem for 
the present ? . 

Friday, July 26. To be particularly careful to keep up 
an inviolable trust, and reliance, ease and entire rest in God, 
in all conditions, according to the 57th Resolution ; for this 
I have found to be wonderfully advantageous. 

Monday, July 29. When I am concerned how I shall 
perform any thing to public acceptance, to be very careful 
that I do what is duty and prudence in the matter. yh 

Wednesday, July 31.—Never in the least to seek to hear : 
sarcastical relations of other’s faults. Never to give credit to 
any thing said against others, except there is very plain rea- 
son for it; nor to behave in any respect otherwise for it. 

Wednesday, August 7. 'To esteem it an advantage that 
the duties of religion are difficult, and that many difficulties 
are sometimes to be gone through in the way of duty. Reli- 
gion is the sweeter, and what is gained by labour is abun-- - 
dantly more precious; as 2 woman loves her child the bet. 
ter for having brought it forth with travail. And even as to. 
Christ Jesus himself in his mediatorial glory, (including his ~ 
victory and triumph, and the kingdom which he hath obtained) 
how much more glorious, how much more excellent and 

recious, for his having wrought it out by such agonies ! 

Friday, August 9:—One thing that may be a good help: 


towards thinking profitably in time of vacation or leisure is, 


that when I light on a profitable thought, I can fix my mind 
in order to follow it, as far as possible to advantage. 
Sabbath-day, after meeting, dugust 11. Resolved al- 
ways to do that which I shall wish I had done, when I see 
others doit. As for instance, sometimes I argue with myself, 
that such an act of good nature, kindness, forbearance, or for-: 


giveness, &c. is not my duty, because it will have such and 
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‘ . ~° 
such consequences; yet, when I see others do it, then it ap- | 


pears amiable to me, and I wish I had done it; and I see that 
none of these feared inconveniencies do follow. 

Tuesday, August 13. J find it would be very much to my 
advantage, to be thoroughly acquainted with the scriptures, 
When I am reading doctrinal books, or books of controversy, 
I can proceed with abundantly more confidence ; can see up- 
on what foundation I stand. 


Thursday, August 29. The objection my corruptions 


make against doing whatever my hand finds to do with my 


might is, that it is a constant mortification, Let this objection 
by no means ever prevail. A 

_ Monday, September 2. There is much folly, when I 
am quite sure I am in the right, and others are positive in 


contradicting me, in entering into a vehement or long debate 


upon it. 


Monday, September 23. 1 observe that old men seldom — 


have any advantage of new discoveries; because these are 
beside a way of thinking they have been so long used to. 
Resolved, if ever I live to years, that I will be impartial to 
hear the reasons of all pretended discoveries, and receive 
them, if rational, how long so ever I haye been used to an- 
other way of thinking, 

Thursday, Oct. 18. To follow the example of Mr. B—~, 
who, though he meets with great difficulties, yet undertakes 
them with a smiling countenance, as though he thought them 
but little ; and speaks of them as if they were very small, 

Thursday, November 26, It is a most evil and pernicious 
practice in meditating on our afflictions, to ruminate on the 
aggravations of the affliction, and reckon up the evil cir- 
cumstances thereof, dwelling long on the dark side; it dou- 
bles and trebles the affliction. And so, when speaking of them to 
others as bad as we can, and use our eloquence to set forth our 
own troubles ; we thus are all the while making new trouble, 
and feeding the ald; whereas the contrary practice would 
starve our afflictions, If we dwelt on the light side of things 
in our thoughts, and extenuated them all that possibly we 
could when speaking of them, we should then think little of 
them ourselves; and the affliction would really, in a great 
measure, vanish away. 

Thursday Night, December 12, If at any time I am 
forced to tell persons of that wherein I think they are some- 
thing to blame; for avoiding the important evil that would 
atherwise ensue, resolved not to tell it them in such a manner, 


eu 
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that there shall be a probability of their taking it as the effect 
of little, fretting, angry emotions of mind. 

December 31, at night. Concluded never to suffer nor 
express any angry emotions of mind more or less, except the 
honour of God calls for it, in zeal for him, or to preserve my- 

self from being trampled on. 

Wednesday, Jan, 1. 17124. Not to spend too much time in 
thinking even of important and necessary worldly business. 
To allow every thing its proportion of thought, according to 
its urgency and importance. 

Friday, Jan. 10. [After short hand notes] Remember to 
act according to Proy. xii, 23. 4 prudent man concealeth know- 
ledge. ) 

Monday, Feb. 3. Let every thing have the value now, that 
it will have on a sick bed; and frequently in my pursuits of 
whatever kind, let this come into my mind; ‘* How much shall 
I value this on my death bed?” 

Wednesday, Feb. 5. Have not in time past, in my prayers, 
insisted enough upon glorifying God in the world, and the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ, the prosperity of the 
church, and the good of men. Determined that this objec- 
tion is without weight, viz. ‘ That it is not likely that God 
will make great alterations in the whole world, and overturn- 
ings in kingdoms and nations, only for the prayers of one 
obscure person, seeing such things used to be done in answer 
to the united, earnest prayers of the whole church ; and if my 
prayers should have some influence, it would be but imper- 
ceptible and small.” 

Thursday, Feb. 6. More convinced than ever of the use- 

- fulness of religious conversation. I find by conversing on na- 
tural philosophy, I gain knowledge abundantly faster, and see 
the reasons of things much clearer, than in private study.— 
Wherefore, resolved earnestly to seek at all times for religious 
conversation; and for those persons that I can with profit, de- 
light, and freedom so converse with. 

Sabbath-day, Feb. 23. If] act according to my resolution, 
I shall desire riches no otherwise than as they are helpful to 
religion. But this I determine, as what is really evident from 
many parts of scripture, that to fallen man they have a greater 
tendency to hurt religion. 

Saturday, May 23. How it comes about I know not; ‘but 
I have remarked it hitherto, that at those times when I have 


read the scriptures most, I have evermore been most lively, 
and in the best frame, 
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Saturday-night, June 6. This has been a remarkable week 
with me, with respect to despondencies, fears, perplexities, 
multitudes of cares and distraction of thought; being the week 
Icame hither (to New-Haven,) in order to entrance upon the 
office of tutor of the college. I have now abundant reasen to 
be convinced of the troublesomeness and perpetual vexation of 
the world. 

Tuesday, July 7. When I am giving the relation of a 
thing, let me abstain from altering, either in the matter or 
manner of speaking, so much, as that if every one afterward . 
should alter as much, it would at last come to be properly 
false. . . 
Tuesday, Sept. 2. By a sparing diet, and eating what is 
light and easy of digestion, I shall doubtless be able to think 
more clearly: and shall gain time, Ist, By lengthening my 
fife; 2dly, Shall need less time for digestion after meals; 
3dly, Shall be able to study closer without wrong to my 
health; 4thly, Shall need less time to sleep; Sthly, Shall 
more seldom be troubled with the head-ach, 

Sabbath-day, Nov. 22. Considering that by-standers al- 
ways espy. some faults which we do not see, or at least are not 
so fully sensible of ourselves; for there are many secret work- 
ings of corruption which escape our sight, and others only are 
sensible of; resolved, therefore, that I will, if I can by any 
_ convenient means, learn what faults others find in me, or 
what things they see in me that appear any way blame- 
worthy, unlovely, or unbecoming.” 


SECT. IIL. 


Some Account of his Conversion, Experience, and Religious — 
Exercises, written by himself. 


The foregoing extracts were written by Mr. Edwards 
when about twenty years of age, as appears by the dates. 
The judicious reader, therefore, keeping this in mind, will 
make proper allowance for some things which may appear. 
like the productions of a young christian, both as to the mat- 
ter, and the manner of expression. And indeed, the whole 
being taken together, these apparent blemishes have their 
important use. For hereby all appears more natural and 
genuine; while the strength of his resolution, the fervour of 
his mind, and a skill in discriminating divine things so sel- 
dom found even to old age, appear the more striking. A, 
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picture of human nature in its present state, though highly | 
improved by grace, cannot be a true resemblance of the 
original, if it be drawn all light, and no shades. In this 
view we shall be forced to admire his conscientious strict- 
ness, his diligence and zeal, his deep experience in some par- 
ticulars, and his accurate judgment respecting the most im- 
portant parts of true religion, at so early an age. Here we 
haye, not only the most convincing evidence of his sincerity 
in religion, and of his engaging in a life devoted to God in 
good earnest, so as to make religion his one great business ; 
but also, through his great attention to this matter, how in 
many instances he acquired the judgment and experience of 
grey hairs. 

Behold, reader, the beginning ofa life so eminently 
holy and useful! Behold the views, the exercises, the re- 
solutions of a man who became one of the greatest divines of 
his age; one who had the applause and admiration of 
America, Britain, Holland, and Germany, for his piety, 
judgment, and great usefulness. Behold here an excite- 
ment to the young, to devote themselves to God with great 
sincerity, and enter on the work of strict religion without 
delay; and more especially, those who are looking forward 
towards the work of the ministry. Behold then, ye students 
in divinity, our future preachers and writers, the most im- 
mediate and direct, yea the only way to answer the good 
-ends which you profess to seek. “ Go, ye, and do likewise.” 

It is to be lamented, that there is so much reason to 
think, there are few instances of such early piety in our day. 
If the protestant world abounded with young persons of this 
stamp; young men, preparing for the work of the ministry 
with such a temper, such exercises, and such resolutions, 
what a delightful prospect: would this afford of the near ap- 
proach of happier days, than the-church of God has ever yet 
seen! What pleasing hopes, that the great and merciful head 
of the church was about to-send forth labourers, faithful, 
successful labourers into his harvest; and bless his people 
with “pastors which shall feed them with knowledge and 
understanding!” 

But if our youth neglect all proper improvement of the 
mind; are shy of seriousness and strict piety; choose to live 
at adistance from all appearance of it; and are given to car- 
nal pleasures; what a gloomy prospect does this afford! If 
they who enter into the work of the ministry; froma gay, 
«areless, and what may justly be called a vicious life, betake 
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themselves to a little superficial study of divinity, and soon 
begin to preach; while all the external seriousness and zeal 
they put on, is only from worldly motives; they being without 
any inward, experimental acquaintance with divine things, and 
even so much as any taste for true divinity; no wonder if the 
people perish for lack of spiritual knowledge. 

But, as the best comment on the foregoing Resolutions 
and Diary; ; and that the reader may have a more full and in- 
structive view of Mr. Edwards’s entrance on a religious life, 
and progress in it, as to the views and exercises of his mind; 
a brief account thereof is here inserted, which was found 
among his papers, in his own hand-writmg; and which, it 
seems, was written near meee years after, for his own peat 
advantage. et PA 

‘“‘T had a variety a concerns and exercises about my eh 
from my childhood ; but had two more remarkable seasons of 
awakening, before I met with that change by which I was 
brought to those new dispositions, and that new sense of 
things, that I have since had. The first time was when I was 
a boy, some years before I went to college, at a time of re- 
markable awakening in my father’s congregation. I was then 
very much affected for many months, and concerned about 
the things of religion, and my soul’s salvation; and was abun- 
dant in duties. I used to pray five times a day in secret, and 
to spend much time in religious talk with other boys; and 
used to meet with them to pray together. I experienced I 
know not what kind of delight in religion, My mind was 
much engaged in it, and had much self-righteous pleasure ; 
and it was my delight to abound in religious duties. I with 
some of my school-mates joined together, and built a booth 
in a swamp, in a very retired spot, for a place of prayer.— 
And besides, I had particular secret places of my own in the 
woods, where | used to retire by myself; and was from time 
to time much affected. My affections seemed to be lively 
and easily moved, and I seemed to be in my element when 
engaged in religious duties. And I am ready to think, many 
are deceived with such affections, and such a kind of delight 
as I then had in religion, and mistake it for grace. 

But in process of time, my convictions and affections wore 
off; and I entirely lost all those affections and delights, and 
left off secret prayer, at least as to any constant performance 
of it; and returned like a dog to his vomit, and went on in 
the ways of sin. Indeed I was at times very uneasy, especially 
towards the latter part of my time at college; when it pleased 
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God, to seize me with a pleurisy; in which he brought me 
nigh to the graye, and shook me over the pit of hell. And 
yet, it was not long after my recovery, before I fell again into 
my old ways of sin. But God would not suffer me to go on 
with any quietness; I had great and yiolent inward struggles, 
till, after many conflicts with wicked inclinations, repeated 
resolutions, and bonds that I laid myself under by a kind of 
vows to God, I was brought wholly to break of all former 
wicked ways, and all ways of known outward sin;. and to 
apply myself to seek salvation, and practise many religious 
duties; but without that kind of affection and delight which 
I had formerly experienced. My concern now wrought more 
by inward struggles and conflicts, and self-reflections. I made 


seeking my salvation the main business of my life, But yet, . 


it seems to me, I sought after a miserable manner;. which 
has made me sometimes-since to question, whether ever it 
issued in that which was saving ; being ready to doubt, whether 
such miserable seeking ever succeeded, I was indeed brought 
to seek salvation in a manner that I never was before; I felt 
a spirit to part with all things in the world, for an interest in 
Christ. My concern continued and prevailed, with many ex- 
ercising thoughts and inward struggles; but yet it never 
seemed to be proper to express that concern by the name of 
terror. 

_ From my childhood up, my mind had been full of objec- 
tions against the doctrine of God's sovereignty, in choosing 
whom he would to eternal life, and rejecting whom he 
pleased ; leaving them eternally to perish, and be everlast- 
ingly tormented in hell. It used to appear like a horrible 
doctrine to me. But I remember the time very well, when 
I seemed to be convinced, and fully satisfied, as to this 
sovereignty of God, and his justice in thus eternally dispos- 
‘ing of men, according to his sovereign pleasure. But never 
could give an account, how, or by what means, I was thus 
convinced, not in the least imagining at the time, nor a 
- Jong time after, that there was any extraordinary influence 
of God's Spirit in it; but only that now I saw further, and my 
reason apprehended the justice and reasonableness of it. 
However, my mind rested in it; and it put an end to all 
those cayils and objections. And there has been a wonderful 
alteration in my mind, with respect to the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty, from that day to this; so that I scarce ever 
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have found so much as the rising of an objection against 
it, in the most absolute sense, in God shewing mercy to 
whom he will shew mercy, and hardening whom he will. 
God’s absolute sovereignty and justice, with respect to 
salvation and damnation, is what my mind seems to rest as- 
sured of, as much as of any thing that I see with my eyes; at 
least it is so at times. But I have often, since that first con- 
viction, had quite another kind of sense of God’s sovereignty 
than I had then. Ihave often since had not only a conviction, 
but a delightful conviction. The doctrine has very often ap- 
peared exceeding pleasant, bright, and sweet. Absolute so- 
vereignty is what I love toascribe to God, But my first con- 
viction was not so. ; 

The first instance that I remember of that sort.of inward, 
sweet delight in God and divine things that I have lived much 
in since, was on reading those words, 1 Tim. i, 17. Now 
unto the King eternal, zmmortal, mvisible, the only wise God, 
be honour and glory for ever and ever, Amen. As 4, read the 
words, there came into my soul, and was as it were diffused 
through it, a sense of the glory of the Divine Being; a 
new sense, quite different from any thing I ever experi- 
enced before. Never any words of scripture seemed to me 
as these words did. I thought with myself, how excellent a 
Being that was, and how happy I should be, if I might enjoy 
that God, and be rapt up to him in heaven, and be as it were 
swallowed up in him for ever! I kept saying, and as it were 
singing over these words of scripture to myself; and went to 
pray to God that I might enjoy him, and prayed in a manner 
quite different from what IJ used.to do; with a new sort of af- 
fection. But it never came into my thought, that there was 
any thing spiritual, or of a saving nature in this, 

From about that time, I began to have a new kind of ap- 
prehensions and ideas of Christ, and the work of redemption, 
and the glorious way of salvation by him. An inward, sweet 
sense of these things, at times, came into my heart; and my 
soul was led away in pleasant yiews and contemplations of 
them. And my mind was greatly engaged to spend my time 
in reading and meditating on Christ, on the beauty and excel- 
lency of his person, and the lovely way of salvation by free 
grace in him. I found no books so delightful to me, as those 
that treated of these subjects. Those words Cant. ii, 1. used 
to be abundantly with me, J am the Rose of Sharon, and the 
Lilly of the valleys. The words seemed to me, sweetly to re~ 
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present the loveliness and beauty of Jesus Christ. The whole 
book of Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and I used to be 
much in reading it, about that time; and found, from time to 
‘time, an inward sweetness, that would carry me away, in 
my contemplations. This I know not how to express other- 
wise, than by a calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all the 

~ concerns of this world; and sometimes a kind of vision, or 
fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone in the moun- 
tains, or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, 
“sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt and swallowed up 
in God. The sense I had of divine things, would often of a 
sudden kindle up, as it were, a sweet burning in my heart; 
an ardour of soul, that I know not how to express. 

Not long after I first began to experience these things, I 
gave an account to my father of some things that had passed 
in my mind, I was pretty much affected by the discourse we 
had together; and when the discourse was ended, I walked 
abroad alone, in a solitary place in my father’s pasture, for 
contemplation. And as I was walking there, and looking up 
on the sky and clouds, there came into my mind so sweet a 
sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God, that I know 
not how to express.—I seemed to see them both in a sweet 
conjunction; majesty and meekness joined together: it was a 
sweet, and gentle, and holy majesty; and also a majestic 
meekness; an awful sweetness; a high, and great, and holy 

entleness. ° 

After this my sense of divine things gradually increased, 
and became more and more lively, and had more of that in- 
ward sweetness. The appearance of every thing was altered ; 

‘there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or ap- 
pearance of divine glory, in almost every thing. God’s ex- 
cellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, seemed to appear 
in every thing; in the sun, moon, and stars; in the clouds, 
and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the water, and 
and all nature; which used greatly to fix my mind. I often 
used to sit and view the moon for continuance; andin the 
day, spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky, to be- 
hold the sweet glory of God in these things : in the mean time, 
singing forth, with a low voice, my contemplations of the Cre- 
ator and Redeemer. And scarce any thing, among all the 
works of nature, was so sweet tome as thunder and light- 
ning; formerly, nothing had been so terrible tome. Before, 
I used to be uncommonly terrified with thunder, and to be 
struck with terror when I saw a thunder-storm rising; but 
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now, on the contrary, it rejoiced me. I felt God, so to speak, 
at the first appearance of a thunder-storm; and used to take 
the opportunity, at such times, to fix myself in order to view 
the clouds, and see the lightnings play, and hear the majestic 
and awful voice of God’s thunder, which oftentimes was ex- 
ceedingly entertaining, leading me to sweet contemplations of 
my great and glorious God. While thus engaged, it always 
seemed natural to me to sing, or chant forth my meditations ; 
or, to speak my thoughts in soliloquies with a singing voice. 

‘I felt then great satisfaction, as to my good state; but © 
that did not content me. I had vehement longings of soul 
after God and Christ, and after more holiness, wherewith my 
heart seemed to be full, and ready to break; which often 
brought to my mind the words of the Psalmist, Psal. cxix. 28, 
My soul breaketh for the longing it hath. 1 often felt a mourn- 
ing and lamenting in my heart, that I had not turned to God 
sooner, that I might have had more time to grow in grace. 
My mind was greatly fixed on divine things; almost per- 
petually in the contemplation of them. I spent most of my 
time in thinking of divine things, year after year; often 
walking alone in the woods, and solitary places, for meditation, 
soliloquy, and prayer, and converse with God; and it was 
always my manner, at such times, to sing forth my contem- 
plations. I was almost constantly in ejaculatory prayer, where- 
everI was. Prayer seemed to be natural to me, as the breath 
by which the inward burnings of my heart had vent. The de- 
lights which I now felt in the things of religion, were of an ex- 
ceeding different kind from those before-mentioned, that I 
‘had when a boy; and what I then had no more notion of, than 
one born blind has of pleasant and beautiful colours. They 
were of a more inward, pure, soul-animating and refreshing 
nature. Those former delights never reached the heart; and 
did not arise from any sight of the divine excellency of the 
things of God; or any taste of the soul-satisfying and life-giy- 
ing good there is in them. 

__My sense of divine things seemed gradually to increase, 
till I went to preach at New York, which was about a year 
and a half after they began; and while I was there, I felt 
them, very sensibly, in a much higher degree than I had 
done before. My longings after God and holiness, were much 
increased. Pure and humble, holy and heavenly christianity, 
appeared exceeding amiable to me. I felt a burning desire to’ 
be in every thing a complete christian; and conformed to the 
blessed image of Christ; and that I might live, in all things, 
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according to the pure, sweet and blessed rules of the gospel. 
Thad an eager thirsting after progress in these things; which. 
put me upon pursuing and pressing after them. It was mycon- 
tinual strife day and night, and constant inquiry, how I should 
de more holy, and dive more helily, and more becoming a 
child of God, and a disciple of Christ. I now sought an increase 
of grace and holiness, and a holy life, with much more ear- 
nestness, than ever I sought grace before I had it. I used to 
be continually examining myself, and studying and contriving 
for likely ways and means, how I should live holily, with far 
greater diligence and earnestness, than ever I pursued any 
thing in iny life; but yet with too great a dependence on my 
own strength; which afterwards proved a great damage tome. 
My experience had not then taught me, as it has done since, 
my extreme feebleness and impotence, every manner of way ; 
and the bottomless depths of secret corruption and deceit there 
was inmy heart. However, I went on with my eager pursuit 
after more holiness, and conformity to Christ. } 

The heaven I desired was a heaven of holiness; to be 
with God, and to spend my éternity in divine love, and holy 
communion with Christ. My mind was very much taken up 
with contemplations on heaven, and the enjoyments there; 
and living there in perfect holiness, humility and love: and 
it used at that time to appear a great part of the happiness of 
heaven, that there the saints could express their love to Christ. 
Tt appeared to me a great clog and burden, that what I felt 
within, I could not express as I desired. The inward ardour 
of my soul, seemed to be hindered and pent up, and could 
not freely flame out as it would. I used often to think, how 
in heaven this principlé should freely and fully vent and ex- 
press itself. Heaven appeared exceedingly delightful, as 
a world of love; and that all happiness consisted in living in 
pure, humble, heavenly, divine love. 

I remember the thoughts I used then to have of holiness ; 
and said sometimes to myself, “I do certainly know that I 


Jove holiness, such as the gospel prescribes.” It appeared to 


me, that there was nothing in it but what was ravishingly 
lovely ; the highest beauty and amiableness—a divine beauty ; 
far purer than any thing here upon earth; and that every thing 
else was like mire and defilement, in comparison of it. 
Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my contempla- 
tions on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, charm- 
ing, serene, calm nature; which brought an inexpressible’ 
purity, brightness, peacefulness and ravishment to the soul.. 
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In other words, that it made the soul like a field or garden of 
God, with all manner of pleasant flowers; all pleasant, de- 
lightful . and undisturbed; enjoying a sweet calm, and the 
gently vivifying beams of the sun. The soul of a true chris- 
tian, as I then wrote my meditations, appeared like such a 
little white flowet as we see in the spring of the year; low 
and humble on the ground, opening its bosom, to receive the 
pleasant beams of the sun’s glory ; rejoicing, as it were, ina 
calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy ; standing 


peacefully and lovingly, in the midst of other flowers round ” 


about ; all in like manner opening their bosoms, to drink in the 
light of the sun. There was no part of creature-holiness, that 
T had so great a sense of its loveliness, as humility, brokenness 
of heart and poverty of spirit; and there was nothing that I 
so earnestly longed for. My heart panted after this,—to lie 
low before God, as in the dust; that I might be nothing, and 
that God might be Att, that I ‘might become asa little child. 

While at New York, I sometimes was much affected with 
reflections on my past life, considering how late it was before 
I began to be truly religious; and jase wickedly I had lived 
till then: and once so as to weep abundantly, and for @ con- 
siderable time together. _ 

_ On January 12, 1123. I made a solemn dedication of my- 
"self to God, and wrote it down; giving up myself, and all that 
Thad to God; to be for the future in no respect my own; to 
act as one that had no right to himself, in any respect. And 
solemnly vowed to-take God for my adieke portion and felicity ; 
looking on nothing else as any part of my happiness, nor acting 
_ asif it were; and his law for the constant rule of my obedi- 
“ence: engaging to fight with all my might, against the world, 
the flesh and the devil, to the end of my life. But I have rea- 
son to be infinitely humbled: when I consider, how much [ 
have failed of answering my obligation. 

I had then abundance of sweet religious conversation in 
the family where I lived, with Mr. John Smith and his pious 
mother. My heart was knit in affection to those in whom 
were appearances of true piety’; and I could bear the thoughts 
‘ of no other companions, but such as were holy, and the dis- 
ciples of the blessed Jesus. I had great longings for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world; and my secret 
prayer used to be, in great part, taken up in praying for it— 
If I heard the least hint of any thing that happened, in any 
part of the world, that appeared, in some respect or other, to 
have a favourable aspect on the interest of Christ’s kingdom, 
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my soul eagerly catched at it ; and it would much animate and 
refresh me. I used to be eager to read public news- 
letters, mainly for that end; to see if I could not find some 
news favourable to the interest of religion in the world. 

I very frequently used to retire into a solitary place, on 
the banks of Hudson’s River, at some distance from the city, 
for contemplation on divine things, and secret converse with 
God: and had many sweet hours there, Sometimes Mr. 
Smith and I walked there together, to converse on the things 
of God; and our conversation used to turn much on the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world, and the glorious 
things that God would accomplish for his church in the latter 
days. I had then, and at other times, the greatest delight in 
the holy scriptures, of any book whatsoever. Oftentimes in 
reading it, every word seemed to touch my heart. I felt a 
harmony between something in my heart, and those sweet 
and powerful words. I seemed often to see so much light ex- 
hibited by every sentence, and such a refreshing food com- 
municated, that I could not get along in reading; often dwell- 
ing long on one sentence, to see the wonders contained in it; 
and yet almost every sentence seemed to be full of wonders. 

I came away from New-York in the month of dpri, 
1723, and had a most bitter parting with Madam Smith and 
her son. My heart seemed to sink within me at leaving the 
family and city, where I had enjoyed so many sweet and plea- 
sant days. I went from New-York to Weathersfield, by wa- 
ter; and as I sailed away, I kept sight of the city as long as I 
could. However, that night after this sorrowful parting, I was 
greatly comforted in God at Westchester, where we went a- 
shore to lodge : and had a pleasant time of it all the voyage to 
Saybrook. It was sweet to me to think of meeting dear chris- 
tians in heaven, where we should never part more. At Say- 
brook we went ashore to lodge on Saturday, and there kept 
the Sabbath; where ! had a sweet and refreshing season, 
walking alone in the fields. 

After I came home to Windsor, I remained much in a like 
frame of mind, as when at New-York; only sometimes I felt 
my heart ready to sink with the thoughts of my friends at 
New-York. My support was in contemplations on the hea- 
venly state; as find in my Diary of May 1. 1723. It was a 
comfort to think of that state, where there is fulness of joy ; 
where reigns heavenly, calm, and delightful love, without al- 
loy ; where there are continually the dearest expressions of 
this love; where is the enjoyment of the persons loved, 
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without ever parting; where those persons who appear so 


lovely in this world, will really be inexpressibly more lovely, 
and full of love tous. And how sweetly will the mutual lovers 
join together to sing the praises of God and the Lamb! How 


— will it fill us with joy to think, that this enjoyment, these sweet 


exercises, will never cease, but will last to all eternity !—I 
continued much in the same frame, in the general, as when at 
New-York, till I went to New-Haven as tutor of the college ; 
particularly once at Bolton, on a journey from Boston, while 
walking out alone in the fields. After I went to New-Haven I 
sunk in religion ; my mind being diverted from my eager pur- 
“suits after holiness, by some affairs that greatly perplexed and 
distracted my thoughts, o 

In September, 1725, I was taken illat New-Haven, and 
while endeavouring to go home to Windsor, was so ill at the 
North Village, that I could go no further; where I lay 
sick for about a quarter of a year. In this sickness God 


was pleased to visit me again with the sweet influences: 6f 


his Spirit. My mind was ‘greatly ehgaged there on’ divine, 
pleasant contemplations, and longings of soul. I observed 
that those who watched with me, would often be looking out 
wishfully for the morning; which brought to my mind those 
words of the Psalmist, and which my soul with delight made 
its own language, AZy soul waiteth for the Lord, more than 
they that watch for the morning, I say, more than they that 
watch for the morning ; and when the light of. day came in 
at the windows, it refreshed my soul from one morning to 
another. It seemed to be some image of the light of God’s 
glory. 

I remember, about that time, I used greatly to long for 
the conversion of some that I was concerned with ; I could 
gladly honour them, and with delight be a servant to them, 
and lie at their feet, if they were but truly holy. But, some 
time after this, Iwas again greatly diverted in my mind with 
some temporal concerns that exceedingly took up my thoughts, 
greatly to the wounding of my soul; and went on through 
various exercises, that it would be tedious to relate, which 
gave me much more experience of my own heart, than ever I 
had before. 

Since I came to this town, * Ihave often had sweet com- 
placeney in God, in views of his glorious perfections, and 
the excellency of Jesus Christ. God has appeared to me, a 
glorious and lovely being, chiefly on the account of his holi= 

* Northampton, : 
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ness. The holiness of God has always appeared to me the 
most lovely of all his attributes. The doctrines of God’s ab- 
solute sovereignty, and free grace, in shewing mercy to whom 
he would shew mercy; and man’s absolute dependence onthe 
-Sperations of God’s Holy Spirit, have very often appeared to 
me as sweet and glorious doctrines. These doctrines have 
been much my delight. God’s sovereignty has ever appeared 
to me, great part of his glory. It has often been my delight 
to approach God, and adore him as a sovereign God, and ask 
sovereign mercy of him. : 

I have loved the doctrines of the gospel; they have been 
to my soul like green pastures. The gospel has seemed to 
me the fichest treasure ; the treasure that I have most de- 
sired, and longed that it might dwell richly in me. The 
way of salvation by Christ has appeared, in a general way, 
glorious and excellent, most pleasant and most beautiful. Tt 
has often seemed to me, that it would ina great measure spoil 
heaven, to receive it in any oth@r way. That text has often 
been affecting and delightful to me, Isa. xxxii. 2. 4 man 
shall be an hiding piace from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest, Kc, 

It has often appeared to me delightful, to be united to 
Christ ; to have him for my head, and to be a member of his 
body; also to have Christ for my teacher and prophet. I very 
often think with sweetness, and longings, and pantings of 
soul, of being a little child, taking hold of Christ, to be led 
by him through the wilderness of this world. That text, Matt. 
xviii. 3. has often been sweet to me, Except ye be converted, 
and become as litile children, Kc. I love to think of coming to 
Christ, to receive salvation of him, poor in spirit, and quite 
empty of self, humbly exalting him alone; eut off entirely 
from my own root, in order to grow into, and out of Christ: 
. to have God m Christ to be all in all; and to live by faith on 
the Son of God, a life of humble, unfeigned confidence in. 
him. That scripture has often been sweet to me, Psal. cxy. 1. 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, 
Jor thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake. And those words of 
Christ, Luke x. 21. Ln that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes: even so, Father, for so tt seemed good 
in thy sight. That sovereignty of God which Christ rejoiced 
ja, seemed to me worthy “i such joy; and that rejoicing 
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seemed to shew the excellency of Christ, and of what spirit 
he was. 

Sometimes, only mentioning a single word caused my 
heart to burn within me; or only seeing the name of Christ, 
or the name of some attribute of God. And God has appeared 
glorious to me, on account of the Trinity. It has made me 
have exalting thoughts of God, that he subsists in three per- 
sons; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The sweetest joys 
and delights I have experienced, have not been those that 
have arisen from a hope of my own good estate; but ina di- 
rect view of the glorious things of the gospel. When I enjoy 
this sweetness, it seems to carry me above the thoughts of my 
own estate; it seems at such times a loss that I cannot bear, 
to take off my eye from the glorious, pleasant object I behold 
without me, to turn my eye in upon myself, and my own 
good estate. 

My heart has been much on the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world. The histories of the past advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom have been sweet tome, When I have 
read histories of past ages, the pleasantest thing in all my 
reading has been, to read of the kingdom of Christ being 
promoted, And when Ihave expected, in my reading, ta 
come to any such thing, I have rejoiced in the prospect, all 
the way as J read. And my mind has been much entertained 
and delighted with the scripture promises and prophecies, 
which relate to the future glorious advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth. 

I have sometimes had a sense of the excellent fulness 
of Christ, and his meetness and suitableness as a Saviour; 
whereby he has appeared to me, far above all, the chief of 
ten thousands. ‘His blood and atonement have appeared sweet, 
and his righteousness sweet; which was always accompanied 
with ardency of spirit ; and inward strugglings and breathings, 
and groanings that cannot be uttered, to be emptied of myself, 
and swallowed up in Christ, ak 

Once, as I rode out into the woods for my health, in 
1737, having alighted from my horse in a retired place, as my 
manner commonly has been, to walk for divine contemplation 
and prayer, I had a view, that for me was extraordinary, of 
the glory of the Son of God, as Mediator between God and 
man, and his wonderful, great, full, pure and sweet grace and 
Jove, and meek and gentle condescension. This grace that 
appeared so calm and sweet, appeared also great above the 
heavens, The person of Christ appeared ineffably excellent 
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with an excellency great enough to swallow up all thought and 
conception—which continued, as near as I can judge, about 
an hour; which kept me, the greater part of the time, ina 
flood of tears, and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency of soul 
to be, what I know not otherwise how to express, emptied 
and annihilated; to lie in the dust, and to be full of Christ 
alone; to love him with a holy and pure love; to trust in 
him ; to live upon him; to serve and follow him; and to be 
perfectly sanctified and made pure, with a divine and heaven- 
ly purity. I have, several other times, had views very much 
of the same nature, and which have had the same effects, 

I have, many times, had a sense of the glory of the third 
person in the trinity, in his office of Sanctifier; in his holy 
operations, communicating divine light and life to the soul. 
God, in the communications of his Holy Spirit, has appeared 
as an infinite fountain of divine glory and sweetness; being 
full, and sufficient to fill and satisfy the soul; pouring forth 
itself in sweet communications; like the sun in its glory, 
sweetly and pleasantly diffusing light and life. AndI have 
sometimes had an affecting sense of the excellency of the 
word of God, as a word of life; as the light of life; a sweet, 
excellent, life-giving word; accompanied with a thirsting af- 
ter that word, that it might dwell richly in my heart. 

Often, since I lived in this town, I have had very affect- 
ing views of my own sinfulness and vileness; very frequently 
to such a degree as to hold me in a kind of loud weeping, 
sometimes for a considerable time together; so that I have 


‘often been forced to shut myself up. I have had a vastly 


greater sense of my own wickedness, and the badness of my 
heart, than ever I had before my conversion *. It has often 
appeared tome, thatif God should mark iniquity against me, I 


_should appear the very worst of all mankind; of all that have 


been, since the beginning of the world to this time: and that I 
should have by far the lowest place in hell. When others, 
that have come to talk with me about their soul-concerns, have 


* Our author does not say, that he Aad more wickedness, and badness of 
heart, since his conversion, than he had before; but that he had a greater sense 
thereof. Thus a blind man may have his garden full of noxious weeds, and yet not 
see or he sensible of them, But should the garden be in great part cleared of these, 
and furnished with many beautiful and salutary plants; and supposing the owner 
now tohave the power of discriminating objects of sight; in this case, he would 
have less, but would see, and have a sense of more. And thus it was that St. Paul, 
though greatly freed from sin, yet saw and Je/t himself as ** the chief of sinners.” 


_ To which may be added, that the better the organ, and ¢learer the light may bes 


the stronges will be the sense excited by sin or holiness. 
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expressed the sense they have had of their own wickedness, 
by saying that it seemed to them, that they were as bad as 
the devil himself; I thought their expressions seemed exceed- 
ing faint and feeble, to represent my wickedness. 

My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long appeared to 
me perfectly ineffable, and swallowing up all thought and 
imagination; like an infinite deluge, or mountains over my 
head. I know not how to express better what my sins appear 
to me to be, than by heaping infinite upon infinite, and multi- 
plying infinite by infinite. Very often, for these many years, 
these expressions are in my mind, and in my mouth, “ Infinite 
upon infinite—Infinite upon infinite J )” J WOR, look into my 
heart, and take a view of my wickedness, it looks like an 
Soe infinitely deeper than hell. And it appears to me, that 
were it not for free grace, exalted and raised up to the infinite 
height of all the fulness and glory of the great Jehovah, and 
the arm of his power and grace stretched forth in all the ma- 
jesty of his power, and in all the glory of his sovereignty, I 
should appear sunk down in my sins below hell itself; far 
beyond the sight of every thing, but the eye of sovereign 
grace, that can pierce even down to such a depth, And 
yet it seems to me, that my conviction of sin is exceeding 
small, and faint; it is enough to amaze me, that I have no 
more sense of my sin. I know certainly, that I have very 
little sense of my sinfulness. WhenI have had turns of weep- 
ing and crying for my sins, I thought I knew at the time, that 
“my repentance was nothing tomy sin, 

I have greatly longed of late, for a broken heart, and to 
lie low before God; and, when I ask for humility, I cannot 
bear the thoughts of being no more humble than other chris- 
tians. It seems to me, that though their degrees of humility 
may be suitable for them, yet it would be a vile self-exalta- 
tion in me, not to be the lowest in humility of all mankind. 
Others speak of their longing to be ‘ humbled to the dust;” 
that may be a proper expression for them, but I always think 
of myself, that I ought, and it is an expression that has long 
been natural for me to use in prayer, “ to lie infinitely low 
before God.” And it is affecting to think, how ignorant I was, 
when a young christian, of the bottomless, infinite depths of 
wickedness, pride, hypocrisy and deceit, left in my heart, 

I have a much greater sense of my universal, exceeding 
dependence on God’s grace and strength, and mere good 
pleasure, of late, than I used formerly to have; and have ex~ 
perienced more of an abhorrence of my own. righteousness, 
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The very thought of any joy arising in me, on any considera~ 
tion of my own amiableness, performances, or experiences, or 
any goodness of heart or life, is nauseous and detestable to me. 
And yet I am greatly afflicted with a proud and self-righteous 
spirit, much more sensibly than I used to be formerly. I see 
that serpent rising and putting forth its head continually, 
every where, all around me. 

Though it seems to me, that, in some respects, I was a far 
better christian, for two or three years after my first conver- 
sion, than J am now ; and lived in a more constant delight and 
pleasure ; yet, of late years, I have had a more full and con- 
stant sense of the absolute sovereignty of God, and a delight 
in that sovereignty; and have had more of a sense of the glory 
of Christ, as a Mediator revealed in the gospel. On one Sa- 
turday night, in particular, I had such a discovery of the ex- 
cellency of the gospel above all other doctrines, that I could 
not buy say to myself, “‘ This is my chosen light, my chosen 
doctrine :” and of Christ, “This is my chosen Prophet,” It 
appeared sweet, beyond all expression, to follow Christ, and 
to be taught, and enlightened, and instructed by him; to 
Jearn of him, and live tohim. Another Saturday night, (Jan. 
1739) I had such a sense, how sweet and blessed a thing it was 
to walk in the way of duty; to do that which was right and | 
meet to be done, and agreeable to the holy mind of God; that 
it caused me to break forth into a kind of loud weeping, 
which held me some time, so that I was forced to shut myself 
up, and fasten the doors. I could not but, as it were, cry out, 
‘* How happy are they which do that which is right in the 
sight of God! They are blessed indeed, they are the happy 
ones!” J had, at the same time, a very affecting sense, how 
meet and suitable it was that God should govern the world, 
and order all things according to his own pleasure; and I re- 
joiced in it, that God reigned, and that his will was done. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Lis general Deportment, particularly while at Northampton. 


In the first chapter of these Memoirs, we have seen that 
Mr. Edwards, having taken his Master's degree, was very 
soon invited to be tutor of that college where he received his 
education, and which conferred upon him that degree ; aclear 
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proof, that the managers had a high opinion of his talents and 
qualifications, when only in the twenty-first year of his age. 
It must be owned, that this was an engagement of great con- 
sequence for so young a man; especially, considering that no 
small portion of his time had been devoted to ministerial occu- 
pations, and the requisite preparatory studies which relate 
exclusively to that important business. But the strength of 
his mind overcame difficulties, which to the generality of stu- 
dents appear insuperable. It must be allowed, indeed, that 
our author was not in what some class the highest call of 
learned men; for his times, his means, and his duties, did not 
allow of such an attainment. We should recollect, however, 
what Mr. Locke some where very properly observes, that 
though men of much reading “are greatly learned yet they 
may be but little Anowing”’ In some situations and circum- 
stances, he might have been a great linguist, a profound ma- 
thematician, a distinguished natural philosopher; but, (with- 
out any designed reflection on those who excel in these or any 
other branches of literature and science,) he was far more 
happily employed, both for himself and others, In fact, he 
has given proofs of a mind so uncommonly vigorous and en- 
Jightened, that it is rather a matter of joy it was not engrossed 
by studies, which would have rendered him only the admira- 
tion of afew, but prevented him from producing those works 
_ which are of universal importance, and in which he appears as 
the instructor of all. He had, in short, the best and sub- 
limest kind of knowledge, without being too much encum- 
bered with what was unnecessary, or but little compatible 
with his calling. 

We have also seen that Mr. Edwards resigned his tutor- 
ship at Yale-College, when he had been there, in that capa- 
city, a little more than two years, in consequence of an invi- 
tation from Northampton, in Massachusets, in order to assist 
his mother’s father, the aged and venerable Mr. Stoddard. 
—In the present chapter, we propose to detail his general 
manner of life, more particularly while at this place; which, 
in connection with the uncommon revival of religion there, of 
which he was the happy and honoured instrument, is a very 
interesting period of our author’s life. 

He who enters into the true spirit of our author’s writings, 
and especially of the ample extracts we have given from his 
private papers, cannot question that he made conscience of 
private devotion ; but, as he made a secret of such exercises, 
nothing can be said of them but what his papers discover, and 
what may be fairly inferred from circumstances. It appears, by 
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his Diary, that in his youth he determined to attend secret 
prayer more than twice a day, when circumstances would al- 
low; and there is much evidence that he was frequent and 
punctual in that duty, often kept days of fasting and prayer, 
and set apart portions of time for devout meditations on spi- 
ritual and eternal things, as part of his religious exercises in 
retirement. 

So far as it can be known, he was much on his knees in 
secret, and in devoutly reading God’s word, and meditation 
uponit. And his constant, solemn converse with God inthese 
exercises, made his face, as it were, to shine before others, 
His appearance, his countenance, words, and whole demea- 
nour, (though without any thing of affected grimace, or sour 
austerity) was attended with a seriousness, gravity, and so- 
lemnity, which was the genuine indication of a deep, abiding 
sense of divine things on his mind, and of his living constantly 
in the fear of God. 

Agreeably to his Resolutions, he was very careful and ab- 
stemious in eating and drinking ; as doubtless it was necessary 
for so great a student, and a person of so delicate a make as 
he was, in order to be comfortable and useful. When he had, 
by careful observation, found what kind, and what quantity of 
diet best suited his constitution, and rendered him most 
fit to pursue his work, he was very strict and exact in com- 
plying with it. In this respect he dived by rule ; and herein 
he constantly practised great self-denial; which he also did 
in his constant early rising, in order to redeem time for study. 
He accustomed himself to rise at four, or between four and 
five, in the morning. 

Though he was of a tender constitution, yet few students 
are capable of more close application, or more hours in a day, 
thanhe was. He commonly spent thirteen hours, every day, in 
his study. His most usual diversion, in summer, was riding on 
horseback and walking. He would commonly, unless divert- 
ed by company, ride two or three miles after dinner to some 
lonely grove, where he would dismount and walk a while. At 
which times he generally carried his pen and ink with him, 
to note any thought that might be suggested, and which 
promised some light on any important subject. In the winter, 
he was wont, almost daily, to take an axe, and chop wood, 
moderately, for the space of half an hour or more. 

He had an uncommon thirst for knowledge, in the pursuit 
of which he spared no cost nor pains. He read all the books, 
especially books of divinity, that he could come at, from 
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which he could hope to get any help, in his pursuit of know- 
ledge. And in this, he did not confine himself to authors of 
any particular sect or denomination; but even took much 
pains to come at the books of the most noted writers who ad- 
vanced a scheme of divinity most contrary to his own prin- 
ciples. But he studied the bible more than all other hooks, 
and more than most other diyines do. His uncommon ac- 
quaintance with the bible appears in his sermons, and in most 
of his publications; and his great pains in studying it are 
manifest in his manuscript notes upon it; of which a more 
particular account will be given hereafter. He took his re- 
ligious principles from the bible, and not from any human 
system or body of divinity. Though his principles were 
Calvinistic, yet he called no man Father. He thought and 
judged for himself, and was truly very much of an original. 
Reading was not the only method he took to improve his 
mind; he was much given to writing, without which, proba- 
bly, ng student can make improvements to the best advantage. 
Agreeable to Resolution 11th, he applied himself, with all his 
might, to find out the truth: he searched for understanding 
and knowledge as for silver, and digged for it as for hid trea- 
sures. Every thought, on any subject, which appeared to 
him worth pursuing and preserving, he pursued as far as he 
then could, with a pen in his hand. Thus he was all, his days, 
like the busy bee, collecting from every opening flower, and 
storing up a stock of knowledge, which was indeed sweet to 
him, as the honey and the honey-comb. And, as he ad- 
vanced in years and in knowledge, his pen was more and more 
employed, and his manuscripts grew much faster on his hands. 

He was thought by some, who had but a slight acquaint- 
ance with him, to be stiff and unsociable; but this was owing 
to want of better acquaintance. He was not a man of: many 
words indeed, and was somewhat reserved among strangers 
and those on whose candour and friendship he did not know 
he could rely. And this was probably owing to two things. 
First, the strict guard he set over his tongue from his youth, 
which appears by his Resolutions, taking great care never to 
use it in any way that might prove mischievous to any; never 
to sin with his tongue; nor to employ it in idle, trivial, and 
impertinent talk, which generally makes up a great part of 
the conversation of those who are full of words in all compa- 
nies. He was sensible that, in the multitude of words, there 
wanteth not sin; and therefore refrained his lips, and habitu- 
-ated himself to think before he spoke, and to propgse some 
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good end even in all his words; which led him to be above 
others, conformable to an apostolic precept, slow to speak. 
Secondly, this was in part the effect of his bodily constitu- 
tion. He possessed but a comparatively small stock of ani- 
mal life: his spirits were low, and he had not strength of 
lungs to spare, that would be necessary in order to make him 
what might be called an affable, facetious gentleman, in all 
companies. They who have a great flow of animal spirits, and 
so can speak with more ease and less expence than others, may 
doubtless lawfully practise free conversation in all companies 
for a lower end, e. g. to please, or to render themselves ac- 
ceptable. But not so, he who has not such a stock; it be- 
comés Aim to reserve what he has, fer higher and more im- 
portant service. Besides, the want of animal spirits lays a 
man under a natural inability of exercising that freedom of con- 
versation, at all times, and in whatever company he is, which 
those of more life naturally glide into; and the greatest degree 
of a sociable disposition, humility and benevolence, will not 
remove this obstacle. 

He was not forward to enter into any dispute among 
strangers, and in companies where there might be persons of 
different sentiments; being sensible, that such disputes are 
generally unprofitable, and often sinful, and of bad conse- 
quence. He thought he could dispute to the best advantage 
with his pen; yet he was always free to give his sentiments on 
any subject proposed to him, and to remove any difficulties or 
objections offered by way of enquiry, as lying in the way of 
what he looked upon to be the truth. But how groundless the 
imputation of stiff and unsociable was, his known and tried friends 
best knew. They always found him easy of access, kind and 
condescending; and though not talkative, yet affable and 
free. Among such whose candour and friendship he had expe- 

rienced he threw off the reserve, and was most open and free ; 
quite patient of contradiction, while the utmost opposition 
was made to his sentiments, that could be by any plausible ar- 
guments or objections. And indeed, he was, on all occasions, 
quite sociable and free with all who had any special business 
with him. 

In his family, he practised that conscientious exactness 
which was conspicuousin all his ways. He maintained a great 
esteem and regard for his amiable and excellent consort. 
Much of the tender and kind was expressed in his conver- 
sation with her, and conduct towards her. He was wont fre- 
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quently to admit her into his study, and converse freely with 


her on matters of religion; and he used commonly to pray 
with her in his study, at least once a day, unless something 
extraordinary prevented. The time for this, commonly, was 
just before going to bed, after prayers in the family. Ashe 
rose very early himself, he was wont to have his family up be- 
times in the morning; after which, before they entered 
on the business of the day, he attended on family prayers : 
when a chapter in the bible was read, commonly by candle- 
light in the winter; upon which he asked his children ques- 
tions according to their age and capacity ; and took occasion 
to explain some passages in it, or enforce any duty recom- 
mended, &c. as he thought most proper. + 
He was careful and thorough in the government of his 


children; and, as a consequence of this, they revereneed, - 


esteemed, and loved him. He took special care to begin his 
government of themin good time. When they first discovered 
any considerable degree of self-will and stubbornness, he 
would attend to them till he had thoroughly subdued them and 
brought them to submit. Such prudent discipline, exercised 
with the greatest calmness, being repeated once or twice, was 
generally sufficient for that child; and effgctually established 
his parental authority, and produced a cheerful obedience 
ever after. _ ~ 

He kept a watchful eye over his children, that he might 
admonish them of the first wrong step, and direct them in the 
right way. He took opportunities to converse with them in 
his study, singly and closely, about their souls’ concerns ; 
and to give them warning, exhortation, and direction, as he 


saw need, He took much pains to instruct them in the prin-. 


ciples of religion; in which he made use of the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism : not merely by taking care that they learned 
it by heart; but by leading them into an understanding of the 
doctrines therein taught, by asking them questions on each 
answer, and explaining it to them. His usual time to attend to 
this was on the evening before the Sabbath. And, as he be- 
fieved that the Sabbath, or holy time, began at sun-set the 
evening before the day, he ordered his family to finish all 
their secular business by that time, or before; when all were 
called. together, a’ psalm was sung, and prayer made as an 
introduction to the sanctification of the Sabbath. This care and 
exactness. effectually prevented that intruding -on holy time, 
by attending to secular business, which is too common even 
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4a families where the evening before the Sabbath is pre- 


tended to be observed. 
He was a great enemy to young people’s unseasonable asso- 
ciating together for vain amusements, which he regarded as a 


~ dangerous step towards corrupting and bringing them to ruin. 


And he thought the excuse many parents make for tolerating 
their children in it, (viz. that itis the custom, and others’ children 
practise it, which. renders it difficult, and even impossible to re- 
strain theirs) was insufficient and frivolous; and manifested a 
great degree of stupidity, on supposition the practice was hurt- 
ful and pernicious to their souls. And when his children grew up, 
he found no difficulty in restraining them from this pernicious 
practice; but they cheerfully complied with the will of their 
parents. He allowed none of his children to be from home 
after nine o’clock at night, when they went abroad to see 
their friends and companions ; neither were they allowed to 
sit up much after. that time, in his own house, when any came 
to make them a visit. If any gentleman desired acquaintance 
with his daughters, after handsomely introducing himself, by. 
properly consulting the parents, he was allowed all proper op- 
portunity forit; but must not intrude on the proper hours of 
rest and sleep, mor the religion and order of the family. 

He had a strict and inviolable regard to justice in all his 
dealings with his neighbours, and was very careful to provide 
things honest in the sight of all men ; so that scarcely a man 
had any dealings with him, that was not conscious of his up- 
rightness. He appeared to have a sacred regard to truth in 
his words, both in promises and narrations, agreeable to: his 
Resolutions. ‘This doubtless was one reason why he was not 
so full of words as many are, No man feared to rely on his ve- 
racity. ; 
He was cautious in chusing his intimate friends, and 
therefore had not many that might properly be called such ; 
but to them he shewed himself friendly in a peculiar manner. 
He was indeed a faithful friend, and able above most others ta 
keep asecret. To them he discovered himself mare than to 
others, led them into his views and ends, and ta his conduct 
in particular instances: by which they had abundant evi- 
dence that he well understood human nature ; and that his 
general reservedness, and many particular instances of his: 
conduct, which a stranger might impute to ignorance of men; 
were really owing to his uncommon knowledge of mankind. 

His conversation with his friends was always savoury and 
profitable ; in this he was remarkable, and almost singular. 
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He was not wont to spend his time with them in scandal, evil< 
speaking, and back-biting, or in foolish Jesting, idle chat, and 
telling stories: but his mouth was that of the just, which 
bringeth forth wisdom, and whose lips dispense knowledge. 
His tongue was as the pen of a ready writer, while he con- 
versed about important, heavenly, divine things, which his 
heart was so full of, in such a natural and free manner, as to be 
most entertaining and instructive ; so that none of his friends 
could enjoy his company without instruction and profit, unless 
it was by their own fault. 

His great benevolence to mankind discovered itself, 
among other ways, by the uncommon regard he shewed ta 
liberality, and charity to the poor and distressed. He Was 
much in recommending this, both in his public discourses and 
private conversation. He often declared it to be his opinion, 
that professed christians in these days are greatly deficient in 
this duty ; and much more so than in most other parts of ex 
ternal christianity. He often observed how much this is 
spoken of, recommended and encouraged in the holy scrip~ 
ture, especially in the New Testament. And it was his 
opinion, that every particular church ought, by frequent and 
liberal contributions, to maintain a public stock, that might 
be ready for the poor and necessitous members of that church: 
and that the principal business of deacons is to take care of 
the poor in the faithful and judicious distribution and improve- 
ment of the church’s temporals, lodged in their hands. And 
he did not content himself with only recommending charity 
to others, but practised it much himself: though, according 
to his Master’s advice, he took great care to conceal his acts 
of charity ; by which means, doubtless, most of his alms- 
deeds will be unknown till the resurrection, but whieh, if 
known, would prove him to be as great an instance of charity 
as almost any that can be produced. This is not mere con- 
jecture, but is evident many ways. He was forward to give 
on all public occasions of charit » though when it could pro- 
perly be done, he always concealed the sum given. And 
some instances of his giving more privately have accidentally 
come to the knowledge of others, in which his liberality ap- 
peared in a very extraordinary degree. One of the instances 
was this ; upon his hearing that a poor obscure man, whom he 
never saw, or any of his kindred, was by an extraordinary 
bodily disorder brought to great straits ; he, unasked, gave a 
considerable sum to a friend to be delivered to the distressed 
person; having first required a promise of him, that he would 
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CA. bye 
let neither the person, who was the object of his charity, nor 
any one else know by whom it was given. This may ‘serve 
both as an instance of his extraordinary charity, and of his 
great care to conceal it*. 

‘Mr. Edwards had the most universal character of a good 
preacher of almost any minister in America. There were but 
few that heard him, who did not call him a good preacher, 
however they might dislike his religious principles, and be 
much offended at the same truths when delivered by others, 


and most people admired him above all that ever they heard, 


His eminence as a preacher seems to be owing to the follow- 
ing things: 

First, The great pains he took in composing his sermons, 
especially in the first part of his life. As by his early rising, 
and constant attention to study, he had more time than most 
others, so he spent more time in making his sermons. He 
wrote most of them in full, for near twenty years after he first 
began to preach; though he did not wholly confine himself to 
his paper in delivering them, 

Secondly, His great acquaintance with divinity, and know- 
ledge of the bible. His extensive knowledge, and great clear- 
ness of thought, enabled him to handle every subject with 
great judgment and propriety, and to bring out of his treasure 
things new and old. Every subject he handled was instruc- 
tive, plain, entertaining and profitable; which was much owing 
to his being master of the subject, and his great skill to treat 
it in a most natural, easy and profitable manner. None of his 
composures were dry speculations, unmeaning harangues, or 
words without ideas. When he dwelt on those truths which 
are much controverted and opposed by many, which was of- 
ten the case, he would set them in such a natural and easy 
light, and every sentiment, from step tostep, would drop from 
his lips, attended with such clear and striking evidence, both 
from scripture and reason, as even to force the assent-of every 
attentive hearer. 

Thirdly, His excellency as a preacher was very much the 
effect of his great.acquaintance with his own heart, his inward 
sense and high relish of divine truths, and experimental re- 
ligion. This gave him a great insight into human nature: he 
knew much what was in man, both the saint and the sinner. 
This helped him to be skilful, to lay truth before the mind sa 


* As both the giver, and the object of his charity are dead, and all the 
ends of the proposed secrecy are answered; it is thought not inconsistent with 
the above-mentioned promise, to make known the fact, as it is here related. 
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as not only to convince the judgment, but also to touch the 
heart and conscience; and enabled him to speak ont of the 
abundance of his heart what he knew, and testify what he 
had seen and felt, This gave him a taste and discernment, 
without which he could not have been able to fill his sermons, 
as he did, with such striking, affecting sentiments, all suited. 
to render solemn, to move, and to rectify the heart of the 
hearer. His sermons were well arranged, not usually long, 
and commonly a large part taken up in the improvement ; 
which was closely connected with the subject, and consisted 
in sentiments naturally flowing from it. But no description of 
his sermons will give the reader the idea of them which they 
had who sat under his preaching. 

His appearance in the pulpit was with a good grace, and 
his delivery easy, natural, and very solemn. He had not a 
strong, loud voice; but appeared with such gravity and: so- 
lemnity, and spake with such distinctness, clearness, and pre- 
cision; his words were so full of ideas, set in such a plain 
and striking light, that few speakers have been so able ta 
command the attention of an audience. His words often dis-. 
covered a great degree of inward fervour, without much noise 


or external emotion, and fell with great weight on the minds 


of his hearers, He made but little motion of his head or 
hands; but spake so as to discover the motion of his own 
heart, which tended in the most natural and effectual manner 
to move and affect others.—Though he carried his notes with 
him, and read most that he wrote; yet he was not confined to 
them, if some thoughts were suggested while he was speak- 
ing, which did not occur to him when writing, and appeared 
pertinent, he would deliver them with as great propriety and 
fluency, (and often with greater pathos, and attended with a 
more sensibly good effect on his hearers,) as any part he had 
written. ; 

But though, as observed, he was wont to read so consider; 
able a part of what he delivered; yet he was far from think- 
ing this the best way of preaching in general, and looked up- 
on his using notes so much as he did, a defect and infirmity. 
And in the latter part of his life he was inclined to think it 
had been better, if he had never accustomed himself to use 
his notes at all. It appeared to him that preaching wholly 
without notes, agreeably to the custom in most Protestant 
countries, and what seems evidently to have been the man- 
ner of the apostles and primitive ministers of the gospel, was 


the most natural way ; and had the greatest tendency, on the 
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whole, to answer the end of preaching: and supposed that 
none who had talents equal to the work of the ministry, was 
incapable of speaking memoriter, if he took suitable pains for 
this attainment from his youth. He would have the young 
preacher write his sermons, at least most of them, out at 
large; and instead of reading them to his hearers, take pains 
to commit them to memory. Which, though it would require 
a great deal of labour at first, yet would soon become easier 
by use, and help him to speak more correctly and freely, and 
be of great service to him all his days*, 

His prayers were indeed eztempore. He was the farthest 
from any appearance of a form, as to his words and manner of 
expression, of almost any man. He was quite singular and 
inimitable in this, by any who have not a spirit of real and 
undissembled devotion; yet he always expressed himself with 
decency and propriety. He appeared to have much of the 
grace and spirit of prayer; to pray with the spirit and with 
the understanding: and he performed this part of duty 
much to the acceptance and edification of those who joined 
with him. He was not wont, in ordinary cases, to be long in 
his prayers: an error which he obseryed was often hurtful 
to public and social prayer, as it tends rather to damp than 
promote true devotion. 

He kept himself quite free from worldly cares; but gave 


# Were the writer of this note allowed to drop a hint on so delicate a sub- 
ject, it would be this. Different preachers, like all other public speakers, are pos- 
sessed of exceedingly different gifts; and therefore one plan, however excellent on 
the whole, cannot be adopted advantageously by all, In one, clearness of under- 
Standing and correctness of judymeni are most prominent; in another, a lively and 
fertile imagination prevails ; and a third excels in strength of memory. Some have 
a greater faciljty of expression at leisure, by the pen; and others experience 
more freedom when their senses and feelings are roused by their appearance in 
public.—The man who excels in a sound judgment, seldom possesses a lively imagi-= 
nation; he therefore should write the more, with a view to give animation to his 
compositions. He should secure in his notes pertinent quotations of scripture, 
apt comparisons, scripture allusions, and historic facts. ‘The preacher, whose fancy 
is active and excursive, should labour to secure a well digested plan, argumentative- 
ly just and naturally connected. This will prevent his running into a wordy, de- 
clamatory strain.—As to memory, there are two sorts, the verbal, and the scientific 
or systematic. He who has the former, may soon preach memariter ;—after writing 
all, or without writing any. But let him ever watch, lest he enter into the tempta- 
tion of plagiary; his quoting, however, long passages from the holy scriptures, 
when apposite, will be always acceptable ; and occasionally, when avowed, the 
words of other authors. The scientific memory should guard against too much 
analysis in a sermon, and often choose for the subject of discussion historical pas- 
sages, or any others which are best treated in the way of observation; which ina 
time will effectually counteract the opposite tendency to explain what is clears 
gd to analyse without profit,—V, 
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himself altogether to the work of the ministry, and entangled 
not himself with the affairs of this life. He left the parti- 
cular oversight and direction of the temporal concerns of his 
family, almost entirely to Mrs. Edwards; who was better 
able than most of her sex to take the whole care of them on 
her hands. He was less acquainted with most of his temporal 
affairs than many of his neighbours, and seldom knew when, 
and by whom his forage for winter was gathered in, or how 
many milk kine he had, or whence his table was furnished, &c. 

He did not make it his custom to visit his people in their 
own houses, unless he was sent for by the sick; or he heard 
that they were under some special affliction. Instead of visit- 
ing from house to house, he used to preach frequently at pri- 
vate mectings in particular neighbourhoods; and often call the 
young people and children to his own house, when he used 
to pray with them, and treat with them in a manner suited 
to their years and circumstances; and he catechised «the 
children in public every Sabbath in the summer. And he 
used sometimes to propose questions to particular young 
persons in writing, for them to answer after a proper time 
given them to prepare. In putting out these questions, he en- 
deavoured to suit them to the age, genius, and abilities of 
those to whom they were given. His questions were general- 
ly such as required but a short answer; and yet could not be 
answered without a particular knowledge of some historical 
part of the scripture; and therefore led, and even obliged 
persons to study the bible. 

He did not neglect visiting his people from house to house 
because he did not look upon it, in ordinary cases, to be one 
part of the work of a gospel-minister; but because he sup- 
posed that ministers should, with respect to this, consult their 
own talents and circumstances, and visit more or less, accord- 
ing to the degree in which they could hope thereby to pro- 
mote the great ends of the ministry. He observed, that some 
had a talent for entertaining and profiting by occasional visits 
among their people. They have words at will, and a knack 
at introducing profitable, religious discourse in a free, natural, 
and, as it were, undesigned way. He supposed such had a 
call to spend a great deal of their time in yisiting their people; 
but he looked on his own talents to be quite otherwise. He was 


not able to enter into a free conversation with every person he - 


met, and in an easy manner turn it to what topic he pleased, 
without the help of others, and, it may be, against their ins 
clination, He therefore found that his visits of this kind must 
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be in a great degree unprofitable. And as he was settled in a 
great * town, it would take up a great part of his time to visit 
from house to house, which he thought he could spend in his 
study to much more valuable purposes, and so better promote 
the great ends of his ministry. For it appeared to him, that 
he could do the greatest good to souls, and most promote the 
interest of Christ by preaching and writing, and conversing 
with persons under religious impressions in his study ; whither 
he encouraged all such to repair; where they might be sure, 
in ordinary cases, to find him, and to be allowed easy access 
to him; and where they were treated with all desirable ten- 
derness, kindness, and familiarity. 

In times, therefore, of the revival of religion among his 
people, his study was thronged with persons who came to lay 
open their spiritual concerns to him, and seek his advice and 
direction, These he received with great freedom and plea- 
sure, and there he had the best opportunity to deal in the most 
particular manner with each one. He was a skilful enide to 
‘souls under spiritual difficulties; and was therefore sought un- 
to, not only by his own people, but by many who lived scares 
of miles off, He became such, partly by his own experimental 
acquaintance with divine things, and unwearied study of God’s 
word, and partly by his having so much concern with souls un- 
der spiritual troubles; for he had not been settled in the work 
of the ministry many years before the Spirit of God was won- 
derfully poured out on his people, by which a great concern 
about their souls became almost universal, and a great num- 
ber were hopefully the subjects of saving conversion, This 
was principally in the year 1734; a particular account of 
which has been written by him, entitled, 4 faithful narrative 
of the surprising work of God, in the conversion of many hun- 
dred souls in Northampton, This has been printed in England, 
Germany, ang America; to which the reader must be re- 
ferred. 

‘There was another very remarkable time of the out-paur- 
ing of God’s Holy Spirit in this part of America, in the years 
1740 and 1741, and in which Northampton largely partook. 
Mr, Edwards, at this time, had to deal not only with his own 
people, but with multitudes of others. The report that the 


* Northampton might be considered as great for America, but in England 
would be called a small town, in point of population; since even so late as 1790, it 
did not exceed 1628 persons, according toa census then taken, But all there in a 
Sense were his charge. —W, 
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same’ things were at Northampton some years before, and 
Mr. Edwards's fame for knowledge, piety, and great acquaint- 
ance with experimental religion, naturally led both ministers 
and people, from almost all parts of New England, to look to 
him for direction and assistance, in this extraordinary time. 
Being earnestly solicited by ministers and people to come 
and preach among them, he went to many ; though he was not 
able to gratify all who desired him: and his preaching was at- 
tended with great success. 

- As many of the ministers and people in New England had 
been unacquainted with such things, they were greatly ex- 
posed to run wild, as it were, and (by the subtle temptations 


of the devil,) actually did go into great extremes, both as op- _ 


posers and friends to the work of God. Mr, Edwards was 
greatly helpful by his direction and assistance against the two 
opposite extremes, both in conversation, preaching and writ- 
ing. His publications on this occasion were of great and ex- 


tensive service; especially a sermon preached at New-Haven, | 
Sept. 10th, 1741, on The distinguishing marks of a work of the” 


Spirit of God, &c.—his Thoughts concerning the present re- 
vival of religion in New England, Kc. and his Treatise on re- 
ligtous affections. All which might be justly considered by 
the church of Christ as a wise and friendly voice behind them 
saying, ‘‘ This is the way, walk therein ;” especially the last 
mentioned Treatise, which has been esteemed by many the 
best that has been written on that subject ; ; setting the distinc- 
tion between true and false religion in the most clear and 
striking light. And to the same purpose is The Life of the 
Rev. Davip BRANIERD, with reflections and observations ; pub- 
lished by Mr. Edwards in 1749. Mr. Edwards was, what some 
would call, a rigid Calvinist. Those doctrines of Calvi- 
nism which have been most objected against, and given the 


greatest offence, appeared to him scriptural, reasonable and — 


important; and he thought that to give them up, was in effect 
to give up all. He therefore looked upon those who, calling 
themselves Calvinists, were for palliating the matter, that they 
might conform it more to the taste of those who are most dis- 
posed to object against it, were really giving up and betraying 
the cause they pretended to espouse ; and were paving the 
way not only to Arminianism, but to Deism. For if these doc- 
trines, in the whole length and breadth of them were relin- 
quished, he did not see, where a man could set his foot down, 
with consistency and safety, short of Deism, or even Atheism 
itself; or rather universal Scepticism—He judged that nos 
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thing was wanting, but to have these doctrines properly stated, 
and judiciously defended, in order to their appearing most 
agreeable to reason and common sense, as well as doctrines of 
revelation; and that this therefore was the only effectual me- 
thod to convince, or silence and put to shame the opposers 
of them. All will be able to satisfy themselves of the truth 
of this by reading his works, and especially his books on The 
Freedom of the Will, and Original Sin. 

In this view of things, he thought it of importance that 
ministers should be very critical in examining candidates for 
the ministry, with respect to their principles, as well as their 
religious dispositions and morals. And on this account he met — 
with considerable difficulty and opposition in some instances. 
His opinion was, that an erroneous or unfaithful minister was 
likely to do more hurt than good to the church of Christ ; and 
therefore he could not have any hand in introducing a man 
into the ministry, unless he appeared sownd in the faith, and 
manifested, to the judgment of charity, a disposition to 6¢ 


faithful. 


———— 


CHAP. IV. 


His Dismission from Northampton, with the Occasion and 
Circumstances of it. 


W HATEVER belongs to man, or more correctly, what- 
ever is properly his own, bears the mark of mutability. Mr. 
Edwards's labours at Northampton were crowned, at different 

eriods of his ministry there, with eminent success. Buta root 
of bitterness sprung up, and many were defiled. The trans- 
actions contained in this chapter, though unpleasant, may 
afford, to a serious and reflecting mind, much instruction. If 
that people were more depraved than christian churches in 
common, after enjoying for so long a period the stated in- 
structions and prayers of so eminent a pastor; how great the 
depravity of human nature, to be capable of such ingratitude 
and such a reverse! Thus itwas with Ephraim of old; “When 

I would,” saith God, “ have healed Israel, then the iniquity © 
of Ephraim was discovered, and the wickedness (or, the evils) 
of Samaria” But if the people in question were no more de- 
praved than ourselyes, let us learn caution, and beware of une 
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reasonable and inordinate attachment to customs—let us cone 
template with proper emotions the instability of all human 
affairs—the folly and danger of trusting in man—and that we 
depend on God for the preservation of the closest friendships— 
and that the best ministers, without the continued supply of 
the Holy Spirit on the minds of their people, have no sure 
interest in their affections; people, to whom they have been 
most useful, and who were long most attached to them— 
Human nature has occasionally shewn itself in every age to be 
the same. After the most extraordinary manifestation of di- 
vine power and goodness, “The whole congregation of the 
children of Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron in the 
wilderness.” And after the most awful and impressive instruc- 
tions, the Lord had to say to Moses, * Go, get thee down; 
for thy people, which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt, 
have corrupted themselves.” fad 

For many years, Mr. Edwards was very happy in thelove 
and esteem of his people, and there was during that period the 
greatest prospect of his living and dying so. Indeed he was 
almost the last minister in all New-England that would have 
been thought likely to be opposed by his people. But the 
event proved, how incompetent we are to decipher those con- 
sequences which depend on human volitions.—In the year 
1744, about six years before the final rupture, Mr. Edwards 
was informed that some young persons in town who were 
members of the church, had books in their possesion which 
they employed to promote lascivious and obscene discourse 
among the young people. Upon enquiry, a number of per- 


sons testified, that they had heard one and another, from time — 
to time, talk obscenely; as what they were led to by reading 
a book or books, which they had among them. Mr. Edwards — 
thought the brethren of the church ought tolook into the mat- _ 


ter; and in order to introduce it, he preached a sermon from 
Heb. xii. 15, 16. _ “ Looking diligently, lest any man fail of the 
“ of the grace of God, lest any root of bitterness springing up 


“‘trouble you, and thereby many be defiled : lest there be any 
“‘fornicator, or profane person as Esau, &c.” After sermon, 


he desired the brethren of the church to stay, and told them 
what information he had got; and proposed, whether they 
thought proper to take any measures to examine into the 
matter. They with one vonsent, and much zeal, manifested 
it to be their opinion, that it ought to be enquired into; and 
proceeded to choose a number of men, to assist their pastor in 
examining into the affair. Upon which Mr, Edwards appointed 
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the time for their meeting at his house, and then read a cata- 
logue of the names of young persons, whom he desired to 
come to his house at the same time. Somewere the accused, 
and some witnesses; but it was not then declared of which 
number any particular person was. 

When the names were published, it appeared that there 
were but few of the considerable families in the town, to 
which some of the persons named did not belong, or were 
neatly related. Whether this was the occasion of the alter- 
ation or not, before the day appointed came, however, a 
great number of heads of families altered their minds, and 
declared, that they did not.think proper to proceed as they 
had done; that their children should not be called to an ac- 
count in such a way, &c. The town was suddenly all in a blaze. 
This strengthened the hands of the accused, some refused to 
‘appear, and others who did appear behaved with a great de- 
gree of insolence, and contempt of the authority of the 
church. And little or nothing could be done further in the 
affair.. 

This was the occasion of weakening Mr. Edwards’s hands 
in the work of the ministry, especially among the young peo- 
ple, with whom by this means he greatly lost his influence. 
This seemed ina great measure to put an end to Mr. Edwards’s 
usefulness at Northampton; it doubtless laida foundation, and 
will help to account for the surprising events which will be re- 
dated. He certainly had no great visible success after this ; the 
influences of God’s Holy Spirit were greatly withheld, but se- 
curity and carnality much increased among them*. That sin- 
gular degree of visible religion and good order which had been 
among them soon began gradually to decay, and the youth 
have since been more wanton and dissolute. 

Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Edwards’s grand-father and predeces- 
sor, was of the Opinion, that unconverted persons, considered 
as such, had a right in the sight of God, or by his appointment, 
to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; that therefore it was 
their duty to come to that ordinance, though they knew they 
had no true goodness, or gospel holiness. He maintained, 
that visible christianity does not consist in a profession 


* What an awful warning to all professors, and especially to young peopie ! 
Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth! Little do the giddy and the gay 
think -how their levities Operate, and what seeds of distress and sorrow they are 
sowing for themselves and others, Wee unto you that thus laugh now, ‘for ye shall 


mourn and weep! How desirable it should be Penttentially here, and not despair 
wigl hereafter !aeW, 
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or appearance of that wherein true holiness or real chiris- 
tianity consists: that therefore, the profession’ which per- 
sons make in order to be received as visible members of 
Christ’s church, ought not to be such as to express or imply a 
real compliance with, or consent to the terms of the covenant 
of grace, or a hearty embracing of the gospel. So that they 
who really reject Jesus Christ, and dislike the gospel way of 
salvation in their hearts, and know that this is true of them- 


selves, may make the profession without lying and hypocrisy*. © 


He formed a short profession for persons to make, in order 
to be admitted into the church, answerable to this principle ; 
and accordingly persons were admitted into the church, and 
to the sacrament, on those terms. Mr. Stoddard’s principle at 
first made a great noise in the country ; and he was opposed 
as introducing something contrary to the principles and practice 
of almost all the churches in New England: and the matter 


was publicly controverted between him and Dr. Increase - 


Mather of Boston. However, through Mr. Stoddard’s great 
influence over the people at Northampton, it was introduced 
there, though not without opposition 5 by degrees it spread very 
‘much among ministers and people in that county, and in other 
parts of New England.—Mr. Edwards had some hesitation about 
this matter when he first settled at Northampton, but did not 
receive such a degree of conviction, as to prevent his adopt- 
ing it with a good conscience, for some years. But at length 
his doubts increased, which put him upon examining it tho- 
roughly, by searching the scripture, and reading such books 
as were written on the subject. The result was a full convic- 
tion that it was wrong, and that he could not retain the prac- 
tice with a good conscience. He was fully convinced, that to 


hey were required to profess was only obli- 
ty to conform to the laws of 
f his instituted ordinances, as 
tual atlainment in reli- 


* That is, we apprehend, what t 
gation aud privilege ; OF; that they were bound in du 
Christ, and considered it their privilege to partake © 
means appointed for their everlasting good; but not any, ac 
gious experience. They were not encouraged as converted persons, but as those who 
professed the necessity of being saved in God’s own way. In this case, persons 
would be asked, not whether they had actually experienced conversion ta God, 
or could give some evidence whereby others might infer them to be so, but whe- 
ther they considered themselves, as baptized persons, bound in duty to obey di- 
vine injunctions, and regarded an attendance on the ordinances of the gospel, a pri- 


vilege which they wished to enjoy ? Consequently, when they allowed that they 


apprehended themselves to be in an unconverted state, 
chargeable with either falsehood or hypocrisy; for they professed nothing more 
than they believed respecting either their duty, their privilege, or their state.— 
Itis, therefore, neither candid nor true to say, as some have done, that this princi- 
ple of the church, inculcated by Mr. Stoddard, taught men that they “* may be hy- 
pocrites without the guilt of hypocrisy, and liars without the imputation of 


sin. a WY 


they could not fairly be- 
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be a vistble christian was to put on the visibility or appearance 
of a real christian; that the profession of christianity was a 
profession of that wherein real christianity consists; and there- 
fore that no person who rejected Christ in his heart, could 
make such a profession consistent with truth. And as the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s supper was instituted for none but visible 
professing christians, none but those who are real christians 
haye a right in the sight of God to come to that ordinance : 
and consequently that none ought to be admitted thereto, who 
do not make a profession of real christianity, and so be re- 
ceived in a judgment of charity as true friends to Jesus 
Christ*. 

When Mr. Edwards’s sentiments were known, (in the 
spring of the year 1744,) it gave great offence, and the town 
was put into a great ferment: and before he was heard in his 
own defence, or it was known by many what his principles 
were, the general cry was to have him dismissed, as what 
alone would satisfy them. This was evident from the whole 
tenor of their conduct, as they neglected and opposed the 
most proper means of calmly considering, and so understand- 
ing the matter in dispute, and persisted in a refusal to attend 
to what Mr. Edwards had to say in defence of his principles. 
From beginning to end, they opposed the measures which had 
the best tendency to compromise and heal the difficulty ; and 
with much zeal pursued those which were calculated to make 
a separation certainand speedy, He thought of preaching on 
the subject, that they might know what were his sentiments, 
and the grounds of them, (of both which he was sensible that 
most of them were quite ignorant) before they took any step 
for a separation. But that he might do nothing to increase 
the tumult, he first proposed the thing to the church’s stand- 
ing committee ; supposing that if he entered on the subject 
publicly with their consent, it would prevent the ill conse- 
quences which otherwise he feared would follow. But the 
most of them strenuously opposed it. Upon which he gave it 
over -for the present, as what in such circumstances would 
rather blow up the fire to a greater height, than answer the 
good ends proposed. - ; 


Mr. Edwards was sensible that his principles were not 


¥ They who haye a desire more fully to understand this controversy, may do 
it by reading what Mr. Edwards wrote on this océasion, in order to explain and vines 
dicate his principles; together with the Rev. Solomon William’s answer, and Mr. 
Edwards’s reply to him.’ And if they please, and have the Opportunity, they may 


: consult What Dr. Mather and Mr, Stoddard before wrote on this subject. 
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understood, but misrepresented through the country; and. 
finding that his people were then too warm calmly to attend. 


to the matter in controversy, he proposed to print what he 
had to say on the point ; as this seemed to be the only way 
left him to have a fair hearing. Accordingly his people ¢on~ 
sented to put off calling a council, till what he should write 
was published. But they manifested great uneasiness in wait- 
ing, before it came out of the press; and when it was publish- 
ed, it was read but by very few of them. Mr, Edwards being 
sensible of this, renewed his proposal to preach upon it, and 


at a meeting of the brethren of the church asked their consent _ 


in the following terms: “I desire that the brethren would 
manifest their consent, that I should declare the reasons of my 
opinion relating to full communion in the church, in lectures 
appointed for that end: not as an act of authority, or as put- 
ting the power of declaring the whole counsel of God out of 
my hands; but for peace’ sake, and to prevent aceasion of 
strife.” This was answered in the negative——He then pro- 
posed that it should he left to a few of the neighbouring mi- 
nisters, whether it was not, all things considered, reasonable 
that he should be heard in this matter from the pulpit, before 
the affair should be brought to an issue. But this also passed 
in the negative. 

However, having had the advice of the ministers and 
messengers of the neighbouring churches, who met at North~- 
ampton to adyise them under their difficulties, he proceeded 
to appoint a lecture, in order to preach on the subject, pro- 
posing to do so weekly till he had finished what he had to say. 
On Monday there was a society meeting, in which a vote was 
passed to choose a committee to go to Mr. Edwards, and de- 
sire him not to preach lectures on the subject in controversy, 
according to his declaration and appointment: accordingly, a 
committee of three men, chosen for this purpose, waited on 
him. However, Mr. Edwards thought proper to proceed ac- 
_ cording to his proposal, and consequently preached a number 
of sermons, till he had finished what he had to say on the 
subject. These lectures were very thinly attended by his own 
people; but great numbers of strangers from the neighbour. 
ing towns attended them, so many as to make above half the 
congregation. This was in February and March 1750. 

The calling of a decisive council to determine the matter, 
of difference was now more particularly attended to on both 
sides. Mr. Edwards had before this insisted, from time to 
time, that they were by no means ripe for such a procedure: 
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as they had not yet given him a fair hearing, whereby perhaps 
the need of such acouncil would be superseded. He observed, 
“« That it was exceedingly unbecoming to manage religious af- 
fairs of the greatest importance in a ferment and tumult, which 
ought to be managed with great solemnity, deep humiliation, 
submission to the awful frowns of heaven, humble depen- 
dence on God, with fervent prayer and ~supplication to 
him: That therefore for them to go about such an affair as 
they did, would be greatly to the dishonour of God and reli- 
gion; a way in which a people cannot expect a blessing.” 
Thus having used all means to bring them to a calm and cha- 
ritable temper without effect, he consented that a decisive 
council should be called without any further.delay. 

But a difficulty attended the choice of a council, which 
was for some time insuperable. It was agreed, that the coun- 
cil should be mutually chosen, one half by the pastor, and the 
other half by the church: but the people insisted upon it, that 
he should be confined to the county in his choice, Mr. 
Edwards thought this an unreasonable restraint on him, as it 
was known that the ministers and churches in that county were 
almost universally against him in the controversy. He indeed 
did not suppose that the business of the proposed council 
would be to determine whether his opinion was right or not ; 
but whether any possible way could be devised for an accom- 
modation between pastor and people, and to use their wisdom 
and endeavour in order to effect it. And if they found this 
impracticable, they must determme, whether what ought in 
justice to be done had already actually been attempted, so 
that there was nothing further to be demanded by either of the 
parties concerned, before a separation should take place. And 
if he was dismissed by them, it would be their business to set 
forth to the world in what manner and for what cause he was 
dismissed: all which were matters of great importance to him, 
and required upright and impartial judges. Now considering 
the great influence a difference in religious opinions has on pre- 
judice, and the close connection of the point in which most of 
the ministers and churches in the county differed from, him, 
with the matter to be decided, he did not think they could be 
reasonably looked upon so impartial judges, as that the matter 
ought to be wholly left to them. Besides, he thought the 
case, being so new and extraordinary, required the ablest 
judges in the land. For these reasons, and some others which 
he offered, he insisted upon liberty to go out of the county, 
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for those members of the proposed council m which he was to 
have achoice. The people strenuously and obstinately op- 
posing him in this, they at length agreed to leave the matter 
to a council consisting of the ministers and messengers of the 
five neighbouring churches; who, after they had met twice 
upon it, and had the case largely debated before them, were 
equally divided, and therefore left the matter undetermined. 
However, they were all agreed, that Mr. Edwards ought 
to have liberty to go out of the county for some of the council. 
And at the next church meeting, (the 26th of March,) Mr. 
Edwards offered to join with them in calling a council, if they 
would consent that he should chuse two of the churches out 
of the county, in case the council consisted of but ten 
churches. The church however refused to comply with this at 
one meeting after another repeatedly ; and proceeded to call 
a church meeting and choose a moderator, in order to act 
without their pastor.—But, to pass by many particulars, at 
length, at a meeting of the church, convened by their pastor, 
May 3d, they voted their consent to his proposal of gomg out 
of the county for two of the churches that should be applied to. 
And then they proceeded to make choice of the ten ministers 
and churches, of which the council should consist. Accord- 
ingly the churches were applied to, and the council was con- 


vened on the 19th of June. After they had made some fruit- _ 


less attempts for a composition between the pastor and church, 


they passed a resolution by a majority of one voice * only, to 


the following purpose: “ That it is expedient that the pastoral 
relation between Mr. Edwards and his church be immediately 
dissolved, if the people still persist in desirmg it.” And it 
being publicly put to the people, whether they still insisted on 
Mr. Edwards’s dismission from the pastoral office over them ? 
A great majority (above two hundred, against twenty) voted for 
his dismission: and he was accordingly dismissed, June 22, 
1750. 


The dissenting part of the council entered their protest. 


against this proceeding, judging that it was too much in a 
hurry, considering the past conduct and present temper of the 
people. And some of that part of the council who were for the 


* One of the churches which Mr. Edwards chose did not see fit to join the 
council. However, the minister of that ehurch being at Northampton, was desired 
by Mr. Edwards and the church to sit in council and act, which he did. But there 
being no messenger from the church, the council was not full, and there was a dis+ 
parity 3 by which means there was ane vote mere-for an immediate disinission, than 
against it, 
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separation, expressed themselves surprised at the uncommon 
zeal manifested by the people in their voting for a dismission ; 
which evidenced to them, and all observing spectators, that 
they were far from a temper of mind becoming such a solemn 
and awful transaction, considered in all its circumstances. 
Being thus dismissed, he preached his farewel sermon on 
the Ist of July, from 2 Cor. i. 14. 'The doctrine he observed 
from the words was this, “ Ministers and the people that have 
been under their care, must meet one another before Christ's 
tribunal, at the day of judgment.” It was a remarkably so- 
lemn and affecting discourse, and was published at the desire 
of some of the hearers.—After Mr. Edwards was dismissed 
from Northampton, he preached there occasionally, when 
they had no other preacher to supply the pulpit; till at length 
‘a great uneasiness was manifested by many of the people, at 
his preaching there at all. Upon which, the committee for 
supplying the pulpit, ‘called the town together, to know their 
minds with respect to that matter; when they voted, that it 
was not agteeable to their minds that he should preach among 
them, Accordingly, while Mr. Edwards was in the town, and 
they had no other minister to preach to them, they carried on 
public worship among themselves, and without any preaching, 
rather than inviting him. 
Every one must be sensible that this was a great trial to 
Mr. Edwards. He had been nearly twenty-four years among 
that people ; and his labours had been, to all appearance, 
from time to time greatly blessed among them: and a great 
‘number looked on him as their spiritual father, who had been 
the happy instrument of turning them from darkness to light, 
and plucking them as brands out of the burning. And they 
had from time to time professed that they looked upon it 
as one of their greatest privileges to: have such a minister, 
and manifested their great love and esteem of him, to such a 
degree, that, (as St. Paul says of the Galatians) “ if it had 
been possible, they would have plucked out their own eyes, 
and given them to him.” And they had a great interest in his 
affection: he had borne them on his heart, and carried them 
in his bosom for many years; exercising a tender concern and 
love for them: for their good he was always writing, contriv- 
ing, labouring; for them he had poured out ten thousand fer- 
vent prayers; in their good he had rejoiced as one that findeth 
great spoil; and they were dear to him above any other people 
under heaven.—Now to have ¢his people turn against him, and 
thrust him out from among them, stopping their ears, and run« 
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ming upon him with furious zeal, not allowing him to defend 
himself by giving him a fair hearing ; and even refusing so 
much as to hear him preach; many of them surmising and 
publicly speaking many ill things as to his ends and designs ! 
surely this must come very near to him, and try his spirit. 
The words of the psalmist seem applicable to this case, “ It 
was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have 
borne it; neither was it he that hated me, that did magnify 
himself against me, then I would have hid myself from him. 
But it was THou— my guide and mine acquaintance. We 
took sweet epee) together, and walked unto the house of 
God in company.” 

Let us therefore now behold the man !—The calm sedate- 
ness of his mind; his meekness and humility in great and vio- 
lent opposition, and injurious treatment; his resolution and 
steady conduct through all this dark and terrible storm, were 
truly wonderful, and cannot be set in so beautiful and affect- 
ing a light by any description, as they appeared in to his 
friends, who were eye-witnesses. 

Mr. Edwards had a numerous and chargeable family, and 
little or no income, exclusive of his salary; and, considering 
how far he was advanced in years; the general disposition of 
people who want a minister to prefer a young man who has 
never been settled, to one who has been dismissed from his 
people; and what misrepresentations were made of his prin- 
ciples through the cquntry, it looked to him not at all pro- 
bable that he should ever have opportunity to be settled 
again in the work of the ministry, if he was dismissed from 
Northampton: and he was not inclined, or able to take any 
other course, or go into any other business to get a living: 
so that beggary as well as disgrace stared him full in the face, 
if he persisted in his principles. When he was fixed in his 
principles, and before they were publicly known, he told 
some of his friends, that if he discovered and persisted in 
them, it would most likely issue in his dismission and dis- 
grace; and the ruin of himself and family, as to their tem- 
poral interests. He therefore first sat down and counted the 
cost, and deliberately took up the cross, when it was set be- 
fore him i in its full weight and magnitude ; and in direct op- 
position to all worldly views and motives. And therefore his 
conduct in these circumstances, was a remarkable exercise 
and discovery of his conscientiousness; and his readiness to 
deny himself, and forsake all that he had, to follow Christ.— 

_A man must have a considerable degree of the spit of a 
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martyr, to go on with the stedfastness and resolution with 
which he did. He ventured wherever truth and duty ap- 
peared to lead him, unmoved at the threatning dangers on 
every side. 

However, God did not forsake him. As he gave him 
those inward supports by which he was able in patience to 
possess his soul, and couragiously row on in the storm, in the 
face of boisterous winds beating hard upon him, and in the 
midst of gaping waves threatening to swallow him up; so he 
soon appeared for him in his providence, even beyond all his 
expectations. His correspondents and other friends in Scot- 
land hearing of his dismission, and fearing it might be the 


‘means of bringing him into worldly straits, generously contri- 


buted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him.—And God 
did not leave him without tender, valuable friends at North- 
ampton. For asmall number of his people who opposed his 
dismission from the beginning, and some who acted on nei- 
ther side, but after his dismission adhered to him, under the 
influence of their great esteem and love of Mr. Edwards, were 
willing, and thought themselves able to maintain him: and in- 
sisted upon it that it was his duty to stay among them, as a 
distinct and separate congregation from the body of the town, 
who had rejected him. : 

Mr. Edwards could not see it to be his duty to stay among - 
them, as this would probably be a means of perpetuating an 


unhappy division in the town; and there was to him no pros- 


pect of doing the good there, which would counterbalance 
the eyil. However, that he might do all he could to satisfy 
his tender and afflicted friends; he consented to ask the advice 
of an ecclesiastical council. Accordingly, a council was call- 
ed, and met at Northampton on the 15th of May, 1751.—The 
town on this occasion was put into a great tumult. They who 
were active in Mr. Edwards’s dismission supposed, though 
without any good ground, that he was contriving with his 
friends again to introduce himself at Northampton. They 
drew up a remonstrance against their proceedings, and laid it 
before the council, (though they would not acknowledge them 
to be an ecclesiastical council) containing many heavy, though 
groundless insinuations and charges against Mr. Edwards, and 
bitter accusations of the party who had adhered to him: but 
refused to appear and support any of their charges, or so much 
as to give the gentlemen of the council any opportunity to 
confer with them about the affair depending, though it was dili- 
gently sought—The council having heard what Mr. Edwards 
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and they who adhered to him had to say, advised, agreeably to 
Mr. Edwards’s judgment, that he should leave Northampton, 
and accept of the mission to which he was invited at Stock 
bridge; of which a more particular account will be given. 
Many other facts relative to this sorrowful and surprising 
affair (the most so doubtless of any of the kind, that ever hap- 
pened in New England; and perhaps, in any part of the 
christian world) might be related; but as this more general 
history of it may be sufficient to answer the ends proposed, 
viz. to rectify some gross misrepresentations that have been 
made of the matter *, and discover the great trial Mr, Edwards 


* From all that we have been able to collect, respecting this very singular 
affair, we are disposed to infer, that the precise causes of the difference, and conse- 
quent separation, between Mr. Edwards and his people at Northampton, are not suf- 
ficiently attended to, or duly appreciated. That Mr, E. was very ill used no one can 
question ; but if that usage proceeded from ‘‘ the passionate ignorance of the brutish 
multitude,’ from a principle ‘* becoming the disciples of Ignatius of Loyola,”.a prin- 
ciple ‘¢ which no church of Christ ever avowed ;” if it praceeded from such a kind 
of menas the idolaters at Ephesus,’” men who were determined that the business 
was to be bellowed down with the force of lungs,’’ in opposition to the voice of 
meekness and wisdom, reason and revelation—men who *¢ meditated the ruin of 
their pastor by designs of confusion,’”” men ‘ whose rebellion added stubbornness to 
their iniquity,” men who ‘ agreed with lies and contumelies to promote this mean 
and unjust design, in the true spirit of injustice and meanness”—if the pastor of these 
men was treated by them with ‘* wayward ignorance, cunning intrigues, and insolent 
clamours ;’’==in short, if these people may be fairly called an « ungodly party,” and 
a ¢ licentious mob,” composing an ecclesiastical body of above two hundred against 
twenty,— a dispassionate enquirer will be solicitous to reconcile all this with the uni- 
versally acknowledged great awakenings, convictions of sin, conversions to God, and 


the most unequivocal effects of genuine religion among numbers of them, accord- ’ 


ing to Mr. E.’s own account of the matter; and he was far from drawing hasty 
conclusions about the genuineness of religion.—Towards a solution of this difficulty, 
we beg leave to propose a few remarks, 

I. Inreference to Mr. E. himself.—And if we mistake not, though eminently 
devoted to God, and a lover of holiness, this great man was not perfectly accurate 
‘io some particulars. 

1. He seems to have presumed too much on his influence over all the inhabi- 
tants of the townin an affairef the utmost delicacy. And may we not add, that 


his recluse mode of living among them (pastoral visits not being included in his mie 


nisterial plan) contributed not a little to lessen his influence. Whether he did right 
in that particular, and whether the people made sufficient allowance for his motives, 
are other questionss 

2. The manner in which the buddings of iniquity, among several of the young 
branches of the people, were counteracted, manifested more of a steady abhorrence 
of the rising evil, than of prudence in managing human passions. — To read the list 
of names in the manner stated, was calculated, perhaps, to cause a ferment, cir- 
cumstanced as the people were, without supposing them much worse than’ other 
societies. rst ISS 

3. It does not appear that proper means were sufficiently employed to coun- 
teract a rising spirit of opposition, viz. private, friendly calls and expostulations 
with parents, previous to a more open and general investigation. ; 

4. The time for discussing the question of right to the Lord's supper, was pee 
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had herein, it is thought best to suppress other particulars. 
As a proper close to this melancholy story; and to confirm, 


culiatly unfavourable to an amicable agreement, in addition to other causes of differ- 
€nce in sentiment on that point. 

Ii, In reference to the people.—No one, probably, will attempt to jusizfy 
their conduct ; and we hope that most of them, if not all, had a more just sense of 
the matter, when the heat of controversy had abated; a pleasing specimen of which 
we shall insert. However, we think there were some circumstances, which, if duly 
considered, though they do not exculpate them, yet will shew their conduct in a 
far less aggravated light than that in which some have been pleased to represent it. 
To mention these is but the part of candour. 

1, It does not appear that the parents of the young persons defended them, or 
gave them countenance, in the alleged improprieties of their practice. The fairer 
inference is, that they objected only to the manner in which they were to be called to 
an account, and the right of Mr. E. to exercise official authority in such cases. 

2. As to their views of the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, it was by no means 
anew peculiarity of theirs; it was along established custom among them. And 
this also was maintained by many churches and able ministers around them. 

3. The true state of the question about a right to communion, has not, we 
think, been candidly stated, by those who have indulged acrimony in their censures. 
When it was asserted that ‘‘ unconverted persons, kuown to be such, have arightin 
the sight of God to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper,” candour will not infer that 
this is teaching ‘lying and hypocrisy.”—The true question is, What is the pestcn 
of this ordinance? Is it a converting ordinance ? Is the privilege of participation sie 
milar to that of attending a preached gospel? Or, on the otherhand, was it instituted 
for the use of professed believers 2 In a strict sense of these words Mr. E. maintained, 
and we think very justly maintained, the lattersentiment; but his people, as long 
taught by a divine of no small celebrity, the grand-father ofour author, and the an- 
céstor of many other persons of considerable influence in the town, believed the 
the former. 

Now, supposing the ordinance to be designed by the institutor merely as a 
moral mean, not only of edification to strict believers, but also of conversion to 
baptized nominal christians; was not a plan which deprived their offspring of this 
privilege, likely to rouse their feelings to the utmost, as ours would be, were any 
to plead that our children were no longer admitted.to sit under a preached gospel ? 
A false principle, therefore, betrayed them into warmth and obstinacy of opposition, 
rather than a deliberate love of sin, or a total want of respect to their minister. 
They erroneously thought that baptism and the Lord’s supper had the same design ; 
and therefore, that those who did mot renounce the one had a right to the other: not 
considering, that the former is a bond of general relation to the church universal, and 
the latter a bond of particular communion with Christ and his professing members. 

4. That the people should be considered as more under the influence of a mis- 
taken principle, imbibed from their infancy, (and not opposed by Mr. E. himself for 
about twenty years,) than filled with ingratitude and the love of sin, appears pro- 
bable from his not discovering any wish to leave them. - His great anxiety appears to 
have been, to convince them of their error in principle ; but not to leave them as an 
abandoned set. More urbanity of manners, and the cultivation of christian meek ness, 
would have taught them to maintain their principle in a different way; and a great- 
€r superiority of mind, in examining long established customs by the light of revela- 
tion and just reasoning, would have taught them to renounce the very principle by 
which they were betrayed. But while that principle was not renounced, there was 
as little prospect of accommodation almost as between a Pzedobaptist minister and 
an Antipzdobaptist church, that tejected the principle of mixed communion, how- 
€ver excellent in other respects the characters may be on both sides.—And is it not 
highly probable, that this was the light in which the majority of the convened council 
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and further illustrate what has been related, the following 
letter from Joseph Hawley, Esq. (a gentleman who was very 
active in the transactions of this whole affair, and very much a 
leader in it,) to the Rev. Mr. Hall, of Sutton, published in a 
weekly news-paper in Boston, May 19th, 1760, is here inserted. 


TO THE REY. MR. HALL, OF SUTTON. 


Rev. Sir, Northampton, May 9, 1760. 


I HAVE often wished that every member of the two 
ecclesiastical councils that formerly sat in Northampton, upon 
‘the unhappy differences between our former most worthy and 
Rey. Pastor Mr. Jonathan Edwards and the church here, where- 
of you were a member; I say, Sir, I have often wished every 
one of them truly knew my real sense of my own conduct in 
the affairs that the one and the other of the said councils are 
privy to. As I have long apprehended it to be my duty not 
only to humble myself before Gop for what was unchristian 
and sinful in my conduct before the said councils, but also to 
confess my faults to them, and take shame to myself before 
them; so I have often studied with myself in what manner it 
was practicable for me to do it. When I understood that you, 
Sir, and Mr. Eaton, were to be at Cold-Spring at the time of 
the late council, I resolved to improve the opportunity fully 
to open my mind there to you and him thereon; and thought 
that probably some method might be then thought of in which 
my reflections on myself touching the matters above hinted 
at, might be communicated to most if not all the gentlemen 
aforesaid, who did not reside in this county. But you know, 
Sir, how difficult it was for us to converse together by our- 

selves, when at Cold-Spring, without giving umbrage to that 
people; I therefore proposed writing to you upon the matters 
which I had then opportunity only most summarily to suggest ; 
which you, Sir, signified would be agreeable to you. I there- 
fore now undertake what I then proposed, in which I humbly 
ask the divine aid ; and that I may be made most freely will- 
ing fully to confess my sin and guilt to you and the world in 
those instances which I have reason to suppose fell under 


viewed the matter. They attempted a reconciliation (not between an excellent 
minister and an abandoned set advocating the cause of immorality, but) between a 
valued man, minister and writer, and a people whoy though greatly benefited by 
his other labours, were not convinced by his reasoning jn reference to an instituig 
of seligion.—W, ; 
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your notice, as they were public and notorious transactions, 
and on account whereof, therefore, you, Sir, and all others 
who had knowledge thereof, had just cause to be offended 
at me. 

And in the first place, Sir, I apprehend that, with the 
church and people of Northampton, I sinned and erred ex- 
ceedingly in consenting and labouring that there should be 
so early a dismission of Mr. Edwards from his pastoral relation 
tous, even upon the supposition that he was really in a mis- 
take in the disputed point: not only because the dispute was 
upon matters so very disputable in themselves, and at the 
greatest remove from fundamental, but because Mr. Edwards 
so long had approved himself a most faithful and painful pastor 
to the said church. He also changed his sentiments in that 
point wholly from a tender regard to what appeared to him to 
be truth ; and had made known his sentiments with great mo- 
deration, and upon great deliberation, against all worldly mo- 
tives, from mere fidelity to his great Master, and a tender 
regard to the souls of his flock, as we had the highest reason 
to judge. These considerations now seem to me sufficient; 
and would (if we had been of a right spirit) have greatly en- 
deared him to his people, and made us to the last degree re- 
luctant to part with him, and disposed us-to the exercise of 
the greatest candour, gentleness and moderation. How much 
of the reverse whereof appeared in us, I need not tell you, 
Sir, who were an eye-witness of our temper and conduct. 

And although it does not become me to pronounce de- 
cisively on a point so disputable as what was then in dispute; 
yet I beg leave to say, that I really apprehend that it is of the 
highest moment to the body of this church, and to me in par- 
ticular, most solicitously to enquire, whether like the Pharisees 
and lawyers in John Baptist’s time, we did not reject the coun- 
sel of God against ourselves, in rejecting Mr. Edwards, and- 
his doctrine, which was the ground of his dismission, And I 
humbly conceive that it highly imports us all of this church, 
‘most seriously and impartially to examine what that most 
worthy and able divine published, about that time, in support 
of the same, whereby he being dead yet speaketh.—But there 
‘were three things, Sir, especially in my own particular con- 
duct before the first council, which have been justly matter 
of great grief and much trouble to me almost ever since, viz. 

In the first place, I confess, Sir, that I acted very immo- 

destly and abusively to you, as well as injuriously to the church 

VOL. I. I 
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and myself, when with much zeal and unbecoming assurance, 
I moved the council that they would interpose to silence and 
stop you in an address you were making one morning to the 
people, wherein you were, if I do not forget, briefly exhorting 
them to a tender remembrance of the former affection and 
harmony that had long subsisted between them and their Rey. 
Pastor, and the great comfort and profit which they apprehen- 
ded that they had received from his ministry; for which, Sir, I 
heartily ask your forgiveness; and I think, that we ought in- 
stead of opposing an exhortation of that nature, to have re- 
ceived it with all thankfulness. 

Another particular of my conduct before that council, 
which I now apprehend was criminal, and was owing to the 
want of that tender affection and reverend respect and esteem 
for Mr. Edwards which he had highly merited of me, was my 


strenuously opposing the adjournment of the matters sub- 


mitted to that council, for about two months ;:for which I de- 
clare myself unfeignedly sorry ; and I with shame rémember, 
that I did it in a peremptory, decisive, vehement, and very 
immodest manner. 

But, Sir, the most criminal part of my conduct at that 
time, that I am conscious of, was my exhibiting to that 
council a set of arguments in writing, the drift whereof was 
to proye the reasonableness and necessity of Mr. Edwards’s 
dismission, in case no accommodation was then effected with 
mutual consent; which writing, by clear implication, con- 
tained some severe, uncharitable, and, if I remember right, 
groundless and slanderous imputations on Mr. Edwards, ex- 
pressed in bitter language. And although the original draft 
thereof was not done by me, yet I foolishly and sinfully con- 
sented to copy it; and, as agent for the church, to read it, 
and deliver it to the council; which I could never have done, 
if I had not a wicked relish for perverse things: which con- 
duct of mine I confess was very sinful, and highly provoking 
to God; for which Iam ashamed, confounded, and haye no- 
thing to answer. 

As to the church’s remonstrance, as it was called, which 
their committee preferred to the last of the said councils, 
(to all which I was consenting, and in the composing whereof 
I was very active, as also in bringing the church to their vote 
upon its) I would, in the first place, only observe, that I do 
not remember any thing, in that small part of it which was 
plainly expressive of the expediency of Mr. Edwards’s reset- 
tlement here as pastor to a part of the church, which was 
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wery exceptionable. But as to all the residue, which was 
much the greatest part thereof (and Iam not certain that any 
part was wholly free) it was every where interlarded with un- 
christian bitterness, sarcastical, and unmannerly insinuations. 
It contained divers direct, grievous, and criminal charges and 
allegations against Mr. Edwards, which, I have since good 
reason to suppose, were all founded on jealous and uncha- 
ritable mistakes, and so were really gross slanders; also many 
heavy and reproachful charges upon divers of Mr. Edwards’s 
adherents, and some severe censures of them all indiscrimi- 
nately 5 all of which, if not wholly false and groundless, yet 
were altogether unnecessary, and therefore highly criminal, 
Indeed I am fully convinced, that the whole of that compo- 
sure, excepting the small part thereof above mentioned, was 
totally unchristian, a scandalous, abusive, injurious libel, 
against Mr. Edwards and his particular friends, especially the 
former, and highly provoking and detestable in the sight of 
God; for which I am heartily sorry and ashamed; and pray 
I may remember it with deep abasement, and penitence all 


my days. Nor do I now think that the church’s conduct in 


refusing to appear, and attend before that council to sup- 
port the charges and allegations in the said remonstrance 
against Mr. Edwards and the said brethren, which they de- 
manded, was ever vindicated by all the subtle answers that 
were given to the said demand ; nor do I think that our con- 
duct in that instance was capable of a defence. For it appears 
to me, that by making such charges against them before the 
said council, we necessarily so far gave that council jurisdic- 
tion; and I own with sorrow and regret, that I zealously en- 
deavoured, that the church should perseveringly refuse to 
appear before the said council for the purpose aforesaid ; 
which I humbly pray God to forgive. 

Another part of my conduct, Sir, of which I have long 
repented, and for which I hereby declare my hearty sorrow, 
was my obstinate opposition to the last council’s having any 
conference with the church; which the said council earnestly 
and repeatedly moved for, and which the church, as you 
know, finally denied. I think it discovered a great deal of 
pride and vain sufficiency in the church, and shewed them to 
be very opinionative, especially the chief sticklers, one of whom 
Iwas, and think it was running a most presumptuous risk, 
and acting the part of proud scorners, for us to refuse hearing, 
and candidly and seriously considering what that council could 
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say or oppose to us; among whom there were aoe justly in: 
great reputation fie grace and wisdom. 

In these instances, Sir, of my conduct, and in others (to 
which you were not privy) in the course of that most melan- 
choly contention with Mr. Edwards, I now see that I was very 
much influenced by vast pride, self-sufficiency, ambition, and 
vanity. I appear to myself vile, and doubtless much more so 
to others, who are more impartial; and de in the review 
thereof, abhor myself, and repent sorely: and if my own 
heart condemns me, it behoves me solemnly to remember, 
that God is greater, and knoweth all things. I hereby own, 
Sir, that such treatment of Mr. Edwards, wherein I was so 
_ deeply concerned and active, was particularly and very aggra- 
vatedly sinful and ungrateful in me, because I was not only 
under the common obligations of Bite individual of the society 
to him, as to a most able, diligent and faithful pastor; but I 
had also received many instances of his tenderness, goodness, 
and generosity to me, as a young kinsman, whom he was dis- 
posed to treat ina most friendly manner. 

Indeed, Sir, I must own, that by my conduct in. consult- 
ing and acting against Mr. Edwards within the time of our 
most unhappy disputes with him, and especially in and about 
that abominable “ remonstrance,” I have so far symbolized 
with Balaam, Ahitophel, and Judas, that I am confounded 
and filled with terror oftentimes when J attend to the most 
painful similitude—And I freely confess, that on account of 
my conduct above-mentioned, I have the greatest reason te 
tremble at those most solemn and. awful words of our Saviour, 
Matth. xviii. 6. Whoso shall offend one of these, Ke. and those 
in Luke x. 16. He that despiseth you, Kc. and I am most sorely 
sensible that. nothing but that infinite: grace and merey which 
saved some of the betrayers and murderers of our blessed Lord, 
and the persecutors of his martyrs, can pardon me ; in which 
alone I hope for pardon, for the sake of Christ, whose blood, 
blessed be God, cleanseth from all sin. On the whole, Sir, I 
am. convinced, that I have the greatest reason to say as David, 
** Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kind- 
hess, according to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot 
out my transgressions; washme throughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin; for I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions, and my sin is ever before me.—Hide thy face from 
my sins, and blot out all mine. iniquities : ‘ create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit wit bin me 5 cast me 
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not away from thy presence, and take not thy holy Spirit 
from me: restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and up- 
hold me with thy free spirit.” (Psa. li. 1—3, 9—12.) 

And I humbly apprehend that it greatly concerns the 
church of Northampton most seriously to examine, whether 
the many hard speeches, spoken by many particular members 
against their former pastor, some of which the church really 
countenanced, (and especially those spoken by the church as 
a body, in that most vile ‘‘ remonstrance,”) are not so odious 
and ungodly, as to be utterly incapable of defence ; whether 
the said church were not guilty of a great sin in being so will- 
ing and disposed, for so slight a cause, to part with so faithful 
and godly a minister as Mr. Edwards was; and whether ever 
God will hold us guiltless till we cry to him for Christ’s sake to 
pardon and save us from that judgment which such ungodly 
deeds deserve. And I most heartily wish and pray that the 
town and church of Northampton would seriously and carefully 
examine whether they have not abundant cause to judge that 
they are now lying under great guilt in the sight of God; and 
whether those of us who were concerned in that most awful 
contention with Mr. Edwards, can ever more reasonably ex- 
pect God’s favour and blessing, till our eyes are opened, and 
we become thoroughly convinced that we have greatly pro- 
voked the most High, and have been injurious to one of the 
best of men; and until we shall be thoroughly convinced that 
we have dreadfully persecuted Christ, by persecuting and 
vexing that just man and servant. of Christ; until we shall be 
humble as in the dust on account of it, and till we openly, in 
full terms, and without baulking the matter, confess. the same 
before the world, and most humbly and earnestly seek for- 
giveness of God, and do what we can to honour the memory 
of Mr. Edwards, and clear it of all the aspersions which we 
unjustly cast upon him; since God has been pleased to put 
it beyond our power to ask his forgiveness. Such terms, I am 
persuaded, the great and righteous God will hold us to, and 
that it will be in vain for us to hope to escape with impunity in 
any other way. ‘This lam convinced of with regard to myself, 
and this way I most solemnly propose to take myself (if God 
in his mercy shall give me opportunity) that so by making free ~ 
confession to God and man. of my sin and guilt, and publicly 
taking shame to myself, I may give glory to the God of Israel, 
and do what in melies, te clear the memory of that venerable 
man from the wrongs and injuries I was so active in bringing on 
his reputation and character; and I thank God that he has 
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been pleased to spare my: life to this time, and am sorry that — 


I have delayed the affair so long. 


Although I made the substance of almost all the forego- - 


ing reflections in writing, but not exactly in the same manner, 
to Mr. Edwards and the brethren who adhered to him, in Mr. 
Edwards’s life, and before he removed from Stockbridge, and 
I have reason to believe that he, from his great candour and 


charity, heartily forgave me and prayed for me: yet because ~ 


that was not generally known, I look on myself obliged to take 
further steps; for while I kept silence, my bones waxed old, 
&c. For all these my great sins therefore, in the first place, 
I humbly and most earnestly ask forgiveness of God; in 
the next place of the relatives and near friends of Mr. Ed- 
wards. J also ask the forgiveness of ali those who were called 
Mr. Edwards’s adherents ; and of al! the members of the ec- 
clesiastical councils above mentioned ; and lastly, of all chris- 
tian people, who have had any knowledge of these matters. 

I have no desire, Sir, that you should make any secret of 
this letter; but that you would communicate the same to whom 
you shall judge proper: and I purpose, if God shall give me 
opportunity, to procure it to be published in some one of the 
public news-papers; for I cannot devise any other way of 
making known my sentiments of the foregoing matters to all 
who ought to be acquainted therewith, and therefore I think I 


ought to do it, whatever remarks I may foresee will be made 


thereon.—Probably when it comes out, some of my acquaint- 
ance will pronounce me quite over run with vapours; others 
will be furnished with matter for mirth and pleasantry; others 
will cursorily pass it over, as relating to matters quite stale: 
but some, I am persuaded, will rejoice to see me brought to a 
sense of my sin and duty ; and I myself shall be conscious that 
I have done something of what the nature of the case admits, 
toward undoing what is, and long has been, to my greatest re+ 
morse and trouble that it was ever done. 

Sir, I desire that none would entertain a thought from my 
having spoken respectfully of Mr. Edwards, that I am disaf- 
fected to our present pastor; for the very reverse is true; and 
J have a reverend esteem, real value, and hearty affection for 
him, and bless God, that he has, notwithstanding all our un- 
worthiness, given us one to succeed Mr. Edwards, who, as I 
have reason to hope, is truly faithful. 

I conclude this long letter, by heartily desiring your 
prayers, that my repentance of my sins above-mentioned may 
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be unfeigned and genuine, and such as God in infinite mercy, 
for Christ's sake, will accept; and I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, 
Sir, your real, though yery unworthy friend, 
and obedient servant, 
JOSEPH HAWLEY. 


CHAP. V. 
From his Mission to the Indians until his Death, 
; SECT. I. 
| His Mission to the Indians at Stockbridge. 


Ie we regard Mr. Edwards’s deep acquaintance with the 
holy scriptures, and the influence of divine truth on his own 
heart ; if we consider, also, his long experience in the work of 
the ministry, with his disposition to observe the operations of 
human minds and passions, and to improve such knowledge to 
the most profitable purposes, we may safely say, that there 
were but few men, if any, better qualified to conduct a mission 
among the Indians. But, on the other hand, it may be 
questioned, whether his recluse turn, his natural reserve, his 
contemplative habits, and the strong propensity of his mind 
closely to investigate abstractedly every dificult subject that 
presented itself, were not unfavourable traits for such a situa- 
tion, however beneficial it might be for his own improve- 
ment. Mr. Edwards was qualified to shine in some depart- 
ments of the seats of learning, and was afterwards called to 
preside over one; but when he was delegated to instruct 
savage Indians, there was occasion to suspect a perfect suit- 
ableness in the appointment. On this, however, different 
persons may form different opinions; and it is our business 
now to give some account of this appointment. 

The Indian mission at Stockbridge, a town in the western 
part of Massachuset’s Bay, sixty miles from Northampton, 
being vacant by the death of the Rey. Mr. Sergeant, the 
honoured and reverend commissioners for Indian affairs in 
Boston, who have the care and direction of it, applied to Mr. 
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Edwards as the most suitable person they could think of to 
be entrusted with that mission. At the same time he was — 
invited by the inhabitants of Stockbridge; and being advised 
by the council above-mentioned to accept of the invitation, — 
he repaired to Stockbridge, and was introduced and fixed as 
missionary to the Indians there, by an ecclesiastical council 
called for that purpose, August 8th, 1751. 

When Mr. Edwards first engaged in the mission, there 
was a hopeful prospect of its being extensively serviceable, 
under his care and influence ; not only to that tribe of Indians 
which was settled at Stockbridge, but among the Six Nations, 
some of whom were coming to Stockbridge to settle, bringing 
their own, and as many of their neighbours’ children as they 
could get, to be educated and instructed there. For this end, - 
a house for a boarding school, which was projected by Mr. 
Sergeant, was erected on a tract of land appropriated to 
that use by the Indians at Stockbridge; where the Indian 
children, male and female, were to be educated, by being _ 
cloathed and fed, and instructed by proper persons in use- 
ful learning. The boys were to be taught husbandry or me- — 
chanic trades, and the girls all sorts of women’s work. For 
the encouragement of this design, some generous subscrip- 
tions were made both in England and America. The general ‘ 
court of the province of Massachuset’s Bay did much to pro- | 
mote the affair, and provided lands for the Mohocks who : 

MM 


should incline to come. And the generous Mr. Hollis, to 
encourage the scheme, ordered twenty-four Indian children 

to be educated on the same footing, wholly at his cost.— 
Also the society in London, for propagating the gospel among 
the Indians in and about New England, directed their com- 
missioners in Boston to do something considerable towards } 
this design—But partly by reason of some unhappy dif- 
ferences that took place among those who had the chief 
management of this affairat Stockbridge, of which a parti- 
cular account would not be proper in this place; and partly 
by the war breaking out between England and France, which 
is generally very fatal to such affairs among Indians, this hope- 
ful prospect came to nothing. - 

Mr. Edwards’s labours were attended with no remarkable 
visible success while at Stockbridge; though he performed 
the business of his mission to the good acceptance of the in- 
habitants in general, both English and Indians, and of the. 
commissioners, who supported him honourably, and confided 
very much in his judgment and wisdom, in all matters relating 
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to the mission.—However, Stockbridge proved to Mr. Edwards 

a more quiet, and, on many accounts, a much more comfort- 
able situation than he was in before. It being so much in 
one corner of the country, his time was not so much taken 
up with company, as it was at Northampton, though many of 
his friends, from almost all parts of the land, often made 
him pleasant and profitable visits. And he had not so much 
concern and trouble with other churches as he was obliged to 
have when at Northampton, by being frequently sought to for 
advice, and called to assist in ecclesiastical councils. Here 
therefore he followed his beloved study more closely, and to 
better purpose than ever. In these six years he doubtless 
made swifter advances in knowledge than ever before, and 
added more to his manuscripts than in any equal space of 
time.—And this was probably as useful a part of his life as 
any. For in this time he wrote the two last books that have 
been published by him* (of which 2 more particular account 
will be given hereafter) by which he has doubtless greatly 
served the church of Christ, and will be a blessing to many 
thousands yet unborn. ‘ 

Thus, after his uprightness and faithfulness had been 
sufficiently tried at Northampton, his divine Master provided 
for him a quiet retreat, which was rendered the more sweet 
by the preceding storm; and where he had a better opportu- 
nity to pursue and finish some important work which God 
had for him to do: so that when in his own judgment, as well 
as that of others, his usefulness seemed to be cut off, he found 


greater opportunities of service than ever, 


SECT. II. 


His being chosen President of New-Jersey College. 


While at Stockbridge, Mr, Edwards appears to have given 
full scope to his propensities and genius, stimulated by his 
ardent Jove of truth, and under the controul of a correct judg- 
ment. While at Northampton his avocations were unavoidably 
numerous, and scarcely comipatible with a profound attention 
to subjects he might be disposed to investigate; but at Stock- 
bridge he found himself more at likerty in that respect. Af- 
ter having been so long in the ministry elsewhere, his pulpit 
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preparations would require less time than before. His studies 
were less interrupted by company and calls. Former anxieties 
were now removed; his mind was drawn more closely to 
God, from his past experience of the fickleness of men; and 
thereby his mind became more composed, more enlightened, 
and more elevated. Here he was led to investigate subjects 
of radical importance in morals and theology, and to trace 
them to their first principles. And here he published his mas- 


ter-piece of inquiry and close reasoning, his Treatise on the. 


Will, which completely established his character as an adept in 
metaphysical science, and a profound divine. The celebrity 
he obtained by this work, and very deservedly obtained, had, 
doubtless, no small influence on the trustees of New-Jersey 
College, among other considerations, in looking to Mr. Edwards 
to become their President, on the death of Mr. Burr, his son- 
in-law. : 

The Rey. Aaron Burr, President of New-Jersey College, 
died on the 24th of Sept. 1757; and, at the next meeting of 
the trustees, Mr. Edwards was chosen his successor; the news 
of which was quite unexpected, and not a little surprising to 
him. He looked on himself in many respects so unqualified 
for that business, that he wondered that gentlemen of so good 
judgment, and so well acquainted with him, as he knew some 
of the trustees were, should think of Azm for that place. He 
had many objections in his own mind against undertaking the 
business, both from his unfitness, and his particular cireum- 
stances ; yet could not certainly determine that it was not his 
duty to accept it. The following extract of a letter which he 
wrote to the trustees, will give the reader a view of his senti- 
ments and exercises on this occasion, as well as of the great 
designs he was deeply engaged in, and zealously prosecuting. 


Stockbridge, 19th October, 1757. 
Rev. anp Hon. GenTLEMEN, i 


‘T was not a little surprised on receiving the unexpected 
notice of your having made choice of me to succeed the late 
President Burr, as the head of Nassau HalJ.—I am much in 
doubt whether I am called to undertake the business, which 
you have done me the unmerited honour to choose me for.—If 
some regard may be had to my outward comfort, I might 
mention the many inconveniencies and great detriment which 
may be sustained, by my removing with my numerous fami~ 
ly, so far from all the estate I have in the world (without avy 
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prospect of disposing of it, under present circumstances, 


_ but with great loss) now when we have scarcely got over the 


trouble and damage sustained by our removal from Northamp- 
ton, and have but just begun to have our affairs in a comfort~- 
able situation for a subsistence in this place; and the expence 
I must immediately be at to put myself into circumstances to- 
lerably comporting with the needful support of the honour of 
the office I am invited to; which will not well consist with my 
ability. yo 

But this is not my main objection: the chief difficulties 
in my mind, in the way of accepting this important and 
arduous office, are these two: First my own defects, unfitting 
me for such an undertaking, many of which are generally 
known; besides other, which my own heart is conscious of.— 
I have a constitution, in many respects peculiarly unhappy, at- 
tended with flaccid solids; vapid, sizy and scarce fluids, and a 
low tide of spirits; often occasioning a kind of childish weak- 
ness aud contemptibleness of speech, presence, and demea- 
nor; with a disagreeable dulness and stiffness, much unfiting 
me for conversation, but more especially for the government 
of a college.—This makes me shrink at the thoughts of taking 
upon me, in the decline of life, such a new and great business, 
attended with such a multiplicity of cares, and requiring such 
a degree of activity, alertness, and spirit of government; 
especially as succeeding one so remarkably well qualified in 
these respects, giving occasion to every one to remark the 
wide difference. I am also deficient in some parts of learn- 
ing, particularly in Algebra, and the higher parts of Mathe- 
matics, and in the Greek Classics; my Greek learning having 
been chiefly in the New Testament.—The other thing is this 5 
that my engaging in this business will not well consist with 
those views, and that course of employ in my study, which 
have long engaged and swallowed up my mind, and been the 
chief entertainment and delight of my life. 

And here, honoured Sirs, (emboldened, by the testimony 
I have now received of your unmerited esteem, to rely on 
your candour) I will with freedom open myself to you. 

My method of study, from my first beginning the work of 
the ministry, has been very much by writing ; applying my- 
self in this way, to improve every important hint ; pursuing 
the clue tomy utmost, when any thing in reading, meditation, 
or conversation, has been suggested to my mind, that seemed 
to promise light, in any weighty point; thus penning what 
appeared to me my dest thoughts, on . innumerable subs 
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jects for my own benefit.—The longer I prosecuted my studies — 


in this method, the more habitual it became, and the more 
pleasant and profitable I found it.—The further I travelled in 
this way, the more and wider the field opened, which has oc- 
casioned my laying out many things in my mind to do in this 
manner, if God should spare my life, which my heart hath 
been much upon : particularly many things against most of the 
prevailing errors of the present day, which I cannot with any 


patience see maintained (to the utter subverting of the gospel — 
of Christ) with so high a hand, and so long continued a triumph, © 


with so little controul, when it appears so evident to me, that 
there is truly no foundation for any of this glorying and insult. 
I have already published something on one of the main points 


in dispute between the Arminians and Calvinists; and have’ 


it in view, God willing (as I have already signified to the public) 
in like manner to consider all the other controverted points, and 
have done much towards a preparation for it.—But besides 
these, I have had on my mind and heart (which I long ago be~ 
gan, not with any view to publication) a great work, which I 
call a History of the Work of Redemption, a body of divinity in 
an entire new method, being thrown into the form of a his- 


tory; considering the affair of christian Theology, as the whole q 


of it, in each part, stands in reference to the great work of re- 
demption by Jesus Christ ; which I suppose to be of all others 
the grand design of God, and the swmmum and ultimum of 
all the divine operations and decrees ;_ particularly considering 
all parts of the grand scheme in their historical order—The 
order of their existence, or their being brought forth to view, 


in the course of divine dispensations, or the wonderful series of | 


successive acts and events; beginning from eternity, and de- 
scending from thence to the great work and successive dispen- 
sations of the infinitely wise God in time, considering the chief 
events coming to passin the church of God, and revolutions 
in the world of mankind, affecting the state of the church and 
the affair of redemption, which we have account of in history 
or prophecy ; till at last we come to the general resurrection 

last judgment, and consummation of all things; when it shall 
be said, Zé ts done. I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
and the Eind.—Concluding my work, with the consideration of 
that perfect state of things, which shall be finally settled, to 
last for eternity.—This history will be carried on with regard to 
all three worlds, heaven, earth and hell ; considering the con- 
nected, successive events and alterations in each, so far as the 
scriptures give any light; introducing all parts of divinity in 


so 
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that order which is most scriptural and most natural; a method 
which appears to me the most beautiful and entertaining, 
wherein every divine doctrine will appear to greatest advan- 
tage, in the brightest light, in the most striking manner, 
shewing the admirable contexture and harmony of the whole. 

I have also for my own profit and entertainment, done 
much towards another great work which I call the Harmony 
of the old and new Testament in three parts. ‘The first consi- 
dering the prophecies of the Messiah, his redemption and 
kingdom ; the evidences of their references to the Messiah, 
&c. comparing them all one with another, demonstrating their 
agreement, true scope, and sense; also considering all the 
various particulars wherein these prophecies have their exact 
fulfilment; shewing the universal, precise, and admirable 
correspondence between predictions and events. The second 
part: Considering the types of the old Testament, shewing 
the evidence of their being intended as representations of the 
great things of the gospel of Christ ; and the agreement of the 
type with the antitype. The third and great part, considering 
the harmony of the old and new Testament, as to doctrine and 
precept. In the course of this work, I find there will be occa- 
sion for an explanation of a very great part of the holy scrip- 
ture; which may, in such a view, be explained in a method, 
which to me seems the most entertaining and profitable, best 
tending to lead the mind to a view of the true spirit, design, 
life and soul of the scriptures, as well as their proper use and 
improvement.—I have also many other things in hand, in some 
of which I have made great progress, which I will not trouble 
you with an account of. Some of these things, if divine provi- 
dence favour, I should be willing to attempt a publication of. 
So far as I myself am able to judge of what talents I have, for 
benefiting my fellow creatures by word, I think I can write 
better than I can speak. . 

My heart is so much in these studies, that I cannot feel 
willing to put myself into an incapacity to pursue them any 


_ more in the future part of my life, to sucha degree as I must, 


if I undertake to go through the same course of employ, in the 
office of a president, that Mr. Burr did, instructing in all the 
languages, and taking the whole care of the instruction of one 
of the classes in all parts of learning, besides his other labours. 
If Ishould see light to determine me to accept the place offered 
me, I should be willing to take upon me the work of a presi- 
dent, so far as it consists in the general mMspection of the 
whole society ; and to be subservient to the school, as to their 
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order and methods of study and instruction, assisting myself in 
immediate instruction in the arts and sciences (as discretion 
should direct and occasion serve, and the state of things re« 
quire) especially the senior class: and added to all, should be 
willing to do the whole work of a professor of divinity, in public 
and private lectures, proposing questions to be answered, and 
some to be discussed in writing and free conversation, in meet- 
ings of graduates and others, appointed in proper seasons for 
these ends. It would be now out of my way, to spend time, 
in a constant teaching of the languages ; unless it be the He- 
brew tongue; which I should be willing to improve myself in, 
by instructing others. 

On the whole, I am much at a loss, with respect to the 
way of duty in this important affair: I am in doubt, whether, 
if I should engage in it, I should not do what both you and I 
would be sorry for afterwards. Nevertheless, I think the 
greatness of the affair, and the regard due to so worthy and 
venerable a body, as that of the trustees of Nassau Hall, re- 
quires my taking the matter into serious consideration. And 
unless you should appear to be discouraged by the things 
which I have now represented, as to any further expectation 
from me, I shall proceed to ask advice, of such as I esteem 
most wise, friendly and faithful: if after the mind of the 
commissioners in Boston is known, it appears that they con- 
sent to leave me at liberty, with respect to the business they 
have employed me in here.” . 

In this suspence he determined to ask the advice of a 
number of gentlemen in the ministry, on whose judgment and 
friendship he could rely, and to act accordingly. Who, upon 
his and his people’s desire, met at Stockbridge, January 4, 
1758; and, having heard Mr. Edwards’s representation of the 
matter, ‘and what his people had to say by way of objection 
against his removal, determined it was his duty to accept of 
the invitation to the presidency of the college. When they 
published their judgment and advice to Mr. Edwards and his 
people, he appeared uncommonly moved and affected with 
it, and fell into tears on the occasion, which was very unu< 
sual for him in the presence of others : and soon after said tq 
the gentlemen, who had given their advice, that it was matter 
of wonder to him, that they could so easily, as they appeared 
to do, get over the objections he had made against his re- 
moval. But as he thought it his duty to be directed by their 
advice, he should now endeavour cheerfully to undertake it, 
believing he was in the way of his duty. 
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Accordingly, having had, by the application of the trus- 
tees of the college, the consent of the commissioners to re- 
sign their mission; he girded up his loins, and set off from 
Stockbridge for Princeton in January. He left his family 
at Stockbridge, not to be removed till spring. He had two 
daughters at Princeton, Mrs. Burr, the widow of the late 
President Burr, and his oldest daughter that was unmarried. 
His arrival at Princeton was to the great satisfaction and joy 
of the college. And indeed all the greatest friends to the 
college, and to the interest of religion, were highly satisfied 
and pleased with the appointment. 

The corporation met as soon as could be with convenience, 
after his arrival at the college, when he was by them fixed in 
the president’s chair. While at Princeton, before his sick- 
ness, he preached in the college-hall sabbath after sabbath, 
to the great acceptance of the hearers; but did nothing as 
president, unless it was to give out some questions in divinity 
to the senior class, to be answered before him; each one hav- 
ing opportunity to study and write what he thought proper 
upon them. When they came together to answer them, 
they found so much entertainment and profit by it, especially 
by the light and instruction Mr. Edwards communicated in 
what he said upon the questions, when they had delivered 
what they had to say, that they spoke of it with the greatest 
satisfaction and wonder. 

During this time, Mr. Edwards seemed to enjoy an un- 
common degree of the presence of God. He told his daugh- 
ters he once had great exercise, concern and fear, relative to his 
engaging in that business; but since it now appeared, so far 
as he could see, that he was called of God to that place and 
work, he did cheerfully devote himself to it, leaving him- 
self and the event with God, to order what seemed to him 
good. 

‘The small pox had now become very common in the coun- 
try, and was then at Princeton, and likely to spread. And 
as Mr. Edwards had never had it, and inoculation was then 
practised with great success in those parts, he proposed to 
be inoculated, if the physician should advise to it, and the 
corporation would give their consent.—Accordingly, by the 
advice of the physician, and the consent of the corporation, 
he was inoculated February 13th. He had it favourably, and 
it was thought all danger was over ; but a secondary fever set 
in, and by reason of a number of pustules in his throat, the 
obstruction was such, that the medicines necessary to check 
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the fever, could not be administered. It therefore raged till it 
put an end to his life on the 22d of March, 1758, . in the 55th 
year of his age. 

After he was sensible that he could not survive that sick- 
ness, a little before his death, he called his daughter to him, 
who attended him in his sickness, and addressed her ina few 
words, which were immediately taken down in writing, as 
near as could be recollected, and are as follows :—“ Dear 
Lucy, It seems to me to be the will of God that I must shortly 
leave you; therefore give my kindest love to my dear wife, 
and tell her, that the uncommon union which has so long sub- 
sisted between us, has been of such a nature, as I trust is 
spiritual, and therefore will continue for ever; and I hope she 
will be supported under so great a trial, and submit cheerfully 
to the will of God. And as to my children, you are now like 
to be left fatherless, which I hope will be an inducement to 
you all to seek a Father who will never fail you, And as to 
my funeral, I would have it to be like Mr, Burr’s; and any 
additional sum of money that might be expected to be laid 
out that way, I would have it disposed of to charitable uses *.” 

He said but very little in his sickness; but was an ad- 
mirable instance of patience and resignation to the last, Just 
at the close of life, as some persons who stood by, expecting 
he would breath his last in a few minutes, were la- 
menting his death, not only as a great frown on the college, 
but as having a dark aspect on the interest of religion in 
general; to their surprise, not imagining that he heard, or ever 
would speak another word, he said, ‘Trust in God, and ye 
need not fear.’ These were his last words. What could 
have been more suitable to the occasion! And what need of 
more! In these is as much matter of instruction and support, as 
if he had writtena volume. This is the only consolation to his 
bereaved friends, who are sensible of the loss they and the 
church of Christ have sustained in his death; God is all-suffi- 
cient, and still has the care of his church. 

* President Burr ordered, on his death bed, that his funeral should not be at- 
tended with pomp and cost, by giving away a great humber of costly mourning 
scarfs, &c. and the consumption of a great quantity of spiritaous liquors; which is 
an extravagance that is become too customary in those parts, especially at the fune- 
rals of the great andtherich. He ordered that nothing should be expended but what 
was agreeable to the dictates of christian decency ; and that the sum which must be 
expended at a modish funeral, above the necessary cost of a decent one, should be 
given to the poor, out of his estate. It isto be wished and hoped, that the laudable 
example of these two worthy presidents, in which they bear their dying testimony 


against a practice so unbecoming and of such bad tendency: so many Ways) may 
have some goad effect, 
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He appeared to have the uninterrupted use of his reason 
to the last, and died with as much calmness, and composure, 
to all appearance, as that with which one goes to sleep.—The 
physician who inoculated and constantly attended him in his 
sickness, has the following words in his letter to Mrs. Edwards 
on this occasion: “ Never did any mortal man more fully and 
clearly evidence the sincerity of all his professions, by one 
continued, universal, calm, cheerful resignation and patient 
submission to the divine will, through every stage of his dis- 
ease, than he. Not-so much as one discontented expression, 
nor the least appearance of murmuring through the whole! 
And never did any person expire with more perfect freedom’ 
from pain: not so much as one distortion ; but in the most 
proper sense of the words, he really fell asleep.” 


CHAP. VI. 


His Publications, Manuscripts, and Genius as a Writer. 


Mae. EDWARDS was greatly esteemed, and indeed ce- 
lebrated, as an author, both in America and Europe. His 
publications naturally raise in the reader of judgment and 
moral taste a high opinion of his greatness and piety. His 
books met with a good reception in Scotland especially, and 
procured for him great esteem and applause. A gentleman 
of note there for his superior genius and talents, has the 
following words concerning Mr. Edwards, in a letter to one 
of his correspondents in America: “1 looked on him as in- 
comparably the greatest divine and {moral *] philosopher in 
Britain or her colonies; and rejoiced that one so eminently 
qualified for teaching divinity was chosen president of New- 
Jersey College.” And in another letter, the same gentleman 
says, “ Ever since I was acquainted with Mr. Edwards’s writ- 
ings, I have looked upon him as the greatest divine this age 
has produced.” And a reverend gentleman from Holland ob- 
served, ‘That Mr. Edwards’s writings, especially on the 
Freedom of the Will, were held in great esteem there ;” and 
‘that the professors of the celebrated Academy presented 
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their compliments. to President Edwards.” This gentleman 
further observes, that “ Several members of the Classes of 
Amsterdam gave their thanks, by him, to pious Mr. Edwards, 
for his just observations on Mr. Brainerd’s Life; which book 
was translated in Holland, and was highly approved by the 
University of Utrecht.” iy 

As these Memoirs are introductory to a complete stan- 
dard edition of Mr. Edwards’s Works, a professed enumera-. 
tion of all his publications must be needless. Yet, asitisnot 
desirable, on many accounts, to observe a chronological order 


‘ 


in their arrangement, a view of those works which were pub- 
blished by eels, and the chief of his posthumous. pro- 
ductions, according to the order of time, may be acceptable 
to many. For this the reader is referred to the note below *. 
Viewing Mr. EF. as a writer of sermons, we cannot give 
him the epithet eloquent, in the common acceptation of the 
term. We see in him nothing of the great masters of elo- 
quence, except good sense, ‘conelugael reasoning, and the ~~ 
power of moving the passions. Oratorical pomp, a cryptic 
method, pugions descriptions presented to the imagination, 
and a Fiéh variety of rhetorical figures, enter not into his 
plan. But his thoughts are well digested, and his reasoning 


* 14391 A Sermon preached at Boston, on 1 Cor, i. 29, 30. 
1734 Do. at Northampton, on Matt. xvi. 17, | 
1736 A Narrative of the Work of God, &c. | 
1738 Five Discourses, at Northampton. | 
1741 A Sermon preached at Enfield. 

1741 Do. at New-Haven, on! John iv. 1. 

1742 Thoughts on the Revival. 

1746 Religious A ffections. 

1747 On Prayer for a Revival. 

1749 Life of the Rev. David Brainerd. 

1749 On Qualifications for Communion. 

1752 A Reply to S. William’s Answer. 

1752 A Sermon preached at Newark, on Jam, ii, 19. 
1754 On the Freedom of the Will. 

3758 On Original Sin. 

N.B. This last was in the press when the author died.—All his other 
works were collected from his papers after his decease; the prin= 
cipal of which were published in the following order. 

1765 Eighteen Sermons, with his Life prefixed. 
1774 The History of Redemption. 
1783 On the Nature of Virtue. 
1788 God’s Last End in the Creation. 
1783, Thirty-three Sermons, 
1789 Twenty Sermons, 
1793 Miscellaneous Observations, 
796 Miscelfaneous Remarks, 


: 
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conclusive; he produces considerations which not ohly force 
the assent, but also touch the conscience ; he urges divine 
authority, by quoting and explaining scripture, in a form cal- 
culated to rouse the soul. He moves the passions, not by 
little artifices, like the professed rhetorician, but by saying 
what is much to the purpose in a plain, serious, and interest- 
ing way ; and thus making reason, conscience, fear and love, - 
to be decidedly in his favour. And thus the passions are 
moved in the most profitable manner ; the more generous 
ones take the lead, and they are ever directed in the way of 
practical utility. 

From what has been said, it is easy to conjecture, that 
close discussions were peculiarly suited to Mr. E.’s talents. 
And as a further evidence to shew which way his genius had 
its prevailing bent, it is observable, that his style improves 
in proportion to the abstruseness of his subject. Hence, ge- 
nerally speaking, the productions, especially those published 
by himself, which enter into close, profound metaphysical 
distinctions, seem to have as much perspicuity as the nature 
of the case will admit. To be conyinced of the propriety of 
this remark, the reader need only consult the Treatise on the 
Will; a work justly thought by able judges to be one of the 
greatest efforts of the human intellect. Here the author 
shews such force and strength of mind, such judgment, pe- 
netration, and accuracy of thought, as justly entitles him to the 
character of one of the greatest geniuses of this age. We may 
add, that this treatise goes further, perhaps, towards settling 
the main points in controversy between Calvinists and Armi- 
nians, than any thing that had been written. (Herein he has 
abundantly demonstrated the chief principles on which Ar- 
minians build their whole scheme, to be false and most absurd. 
Whenever, therefore, this book comes to be generally attend- 
ed to, it will doubtless prove fatal to Arminian and Pelagian 
principles. 

Though the work now mentioned afforded the fairest op- 
portunity for metaphysical investigation ; yet, the same pene- 
trating turn, the same accuracy of discrimination, and the 
same closeness of reasoning, distinguish many of his other 
productions. Among these we might mention, particularly, 
his book on Original Sin, his Discourse on Justification, his 
Dissertation on the Nature of true Virtue, and that concerning 
the End for which God created the world. If the advocates of 
selfish virtue, and of universal restoration, will do themselves 
the justice to examine these Dissertations with candour and 
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closeness, they may see cause to be of the author’s mind. 
His other discourses are excellent, including much divinity, 
and tending above most that are published to awaken the con- 
science of the sinner, as well as to instruct and quicken the 
christian. The sermon (preached at Enfield, 8th July, 1741,) 
intitled ‘ Sinners in the hand of an angry God,” was attended 
with remarkable impressions on many of the hearers. In his 
treatise intitled “‘ An humble attempt to promote explicit 
agreement, and visible union of God’s people in extraordinary 
prayer, for the revival of religion,” he shews great acquaint- 
ance with scripture, and a remarkable attention to the pro- 
phetic part of it. . 

Mr. E. left a great number of volumes in manuscript, 
which he wrote in a miscellanous way on almost all subjects in 
divinity. ‘This he did, not with any design that they should 
ever be published in that form, but for the satisfaction and im- 
provement of his own mind, and that he might retain the 
thoughts, which appeared to him worth preserving. Some 
idea of the progress he had made, and the materials he had 
collected in this way, he gives in his letter to the trustees of 
the college, when assigning his reasons against accepting the 
Presidentship. He had written much on the prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah, on justification, the divinity of Christ, 
and the eternity of hell torments. He wrote much on the 
bible, in the same way ; penning his thoughts on particular 
passages, as they occurred to him in reading or meditation. 

As the method he took to have his miscellaneous writings 
in good order, so as to be able with ease to turn to any parti- 
cular subject, is perhaps as good as any, if not the best that . 
has been proposed to the public; some account of it is here 
given, for the use of young students who have not yet adopted 
any method, and are disposed to improve their minds by 
writing.—He nunibered all his miscellaneous writings. The 
first thing he wrote is No. 1. the second No. 2. and so on. 
And when he had occasion to write on any particular subject, 
he first set down the number, and then wrote the suBsEecT in 

- large character, that it might not escape his eye, when he 
should have occasion to turn toit. For instance, if he was go- 
ing to write on the happiness of angels, and his last No. was 
148, he would begin thus—149. AnGeExs, their happiness.— 
When he wrote what he designed, he would turn to his alpha- 
betical table, and under the letter A, he would write, Angels, 
their happiness, if this was not there already, and then set 
down the number 149, close at the right hand of it. And if he 
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had occasion to write any new thoughts on the same subject; 
if the number of his miscellanies were increased, so that his 
last number was 261, he would set the number 262, and then 
the subject as before. And when he had done writing for that 
time, he turned to his table, to the word angels; and at the 
right hand of the number 149, set down 262. By this means 
he had no occasion to leave any chasms; but began his next 
subject where he left off his last. The, number of his miscel- 
laneous writings ranged in this manner, amounts to above 1400. 
And yet by a table contained on a sheet or two of paper, any 
thing he wrote can be turned to at pleasure*. 


* Since the first Edition of these Memoirs, as drawn up by Dr. Hopkins, a 
considerable number of these Manuscripts have been published. Itis not to be sup- 
posed that the sermons were thus atranged; but besides these, of which three vo- 
lumes have been published, and independent of the History of Redemption, the 
Dissertation on God’s Last End in the Creation, and that on Virtue, there are 
two volumes extracted from the whole mass published under the titles ‘¢ Miscel- 
Janeous Observations,”? and “ Miscellaneous Remarks.”—The present Editors can 
only add, that if their correspondents in America can furnish them with an additional 
volume, that may be thought worthy of publication, with any further particulars 
respecting President Edwards, or his son Dr. Edwards, &c. they will have much 
pleasure in bringing them forward in the most respectable manner in their 
power. But from good information which they have lately procured, they cannot 
faise their expectations high ; for Dr. E. ‘* informed a very particular friend and re- 
lative, some time before his death, thathe had selected from his father’s manuscripts 

very thing which he supposed proper to be published.—W. 
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The following lines in a poem by Dr. Dwicut, entitled, 7 | 


“The Triumph of Infidelity,” may not be an unsuitable close 
to our account of this eminent man. The poem is written in 
a strain of irony, as well as the explanatory notes; and though 
the descriptions are supposed to be given by the prince of 
darkness, yet most of them are striking likenesses to the 
originals, This is given by way of complaint. sob 


« But, my chief bane, my apostolic foe, 
Jn life, in labours, source of every woe, - 
From scenes obscure did heav’n his Epwarps call, 
That moral Newton, and that second Paul. 
He, in clear yiew, saw sacred systems roll, 
Of reasoning worlds, around their central soul; 
Saw love attractive every system bind, 
The parent linking to each filial mind; pat 
The end of heav’n’s high works resistless shew’d, 
Creating glory, and created good ; 
And, in one little life, the gospel more 
Disclos’d, than all earth’s myriads kenn’d before *. 
Beneath his standard, lo! what numbers rise, 
To care for truth, and combat for the skies! 
Arm’d at all points, they try the battling field, 
With reason’s sword, and faith’s etherial shield.” 


* The reader will consider this proposition as poetically strong, but not as literal. 
ly accurate——W. 
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APPEND. I. 


A short Sketch of Mrs. Edwardss Life and Character. 


Mas. SARAH EDWARDS, the amiable consort of 
President Edwards, did not long survive him. In September 
she set out in eood health on a journey to Philadelphia, to 
take care of her two orphan grand-children, which were now 
in that city; and had been since the death of Mrs, Burr. 
As they had no relations in those parts, Mrs. Edwards. pro- 
posed to take them into her own family. She arrived there 
by the way of Princeton, Sept. 21, 1758, in good health, 
having had a comfortable journey. But in a few days she 
was suddenly seized with a violent dysentery, which put an 
end to her life on the fifth day, October 2d, in the 49th year 
of her age. She said not much in her sickness; being ex- 
ercised most of the time with violent pain. On the morning 
of the day she died, she apprehended her death was near, 
when she expressed her entire resignation to God, and her de- 
sire that he might be glorified in all things; and that she 
might be enabled to glorify him to the last: and continued. 
in such a temper, calm and resigned, till she died. 

Her remains were carried to Princeton, which is about 
forty miles from Philadelphia, and deposited with Mr, Ed- 
wards’s. Thus they who were in their lives remarkably 
lovely and pleasant, in their death were not much divided. 
Here the father and mother, the son and daughter, are laid. 
together in the grave, within the space of a little more, 
han a year; though a few months before, their dwelling w 
more than 150 miles apart:—two presidents of the same 
college, and their consorts, than whom it will doubtless be 
hard to find four persons more valuable and useful! 

By these repeated strokes, follow ed in quick succession, 
and completed in a few Sveaist what a loss the American 
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part of the christian world hath sustained! By these deaths, 
how much knowledge, wisdom and holiness is gone from the 
earth for ever! And where are they who shall make good the 
loss !—But God is all-sufficient. 

Mrs. Edwards was born in New-Haven, in Connecticut, 
Jan. 9, 1710. Her fathér was the Rev. Mr. James Pierpoint, 
who was long an eminent, godly, and useful minister of the 
gospel at New-Haven*. She was married to Mr. Edwards, 
July 20, 1727, in the eighteenth year of her age. 

‘Though Mrs. Edwards’s full character will not be attempt- 
ed here, yet it is thought proper to mention a few things, in 
which she excelled, and exhibited an. example worthy the 
imitation of all—She remembered her creator in the days 
of her youth, and became truly and remarkably religious 
at about five years old. In her person she was comely and 
beautiful; and of a pleasant; agreeable countenance. The 
law of kindness was in her tongue; lier behaviour was 
courteous, and her conduct amiable. She was eminent for 

_her piety and experimental religion. Religious conversation 
was much her delight; and this she promoted in all com- 
paniés, when proper. Hef discourse shewed at once her good 
understanding in divine things, and the great impression they 
made on her mind. The friends of true religion, and they 
who were ready to engage in religious tonversation, and de- 
lighted in that which was most essential and practical, were 
her peculiar friends and intimates. To such persons she would 
cpen her mind freely, and tell them the exercises of her 
own heart, and what God had done for her soul, for their 
encouragement in the ways of God. Her mind appeared to 
attend to divine things constantly, on all occasions; and in 
every business of life. To the religious duties of the closet 
shé was a great friend, and took much delight in them. She 
highly ptized social worship. When at Northampton, she 
used to attend the private meetings for religious worship ; and 
even promoted and attended meetings of persons of her own 

- sex only, for prayer and religious conversation. She was jot 

only a constant attendant on public worship; but also behaved 
with great gravity and seriousness in the house of God. 

® She paid proper deference to Mr. Edwards, and treated 


* He was the cldestson of Mr. John Pierpoint of Roxbury, who camé out éf 
England. Her mother was Mrs. Mary Pierpoint, eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Heoker, minister of the gospel at Farmington, in Connecticut, and son of Mr. Thos. 
Hooker, once minister of the gospel at Haftford, and famous as a divine through all 
the churches in England, 
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him with respect at all times. As he was of a weakly, in- 
firm constitution, and was peculiarly exact in his diet, she was 
a tender nurse to him; cheerfully attending upon him at all 
times, and ministring to his comfort. She spared no pains in 
conforming to his inclinations, and making things agreeable 
and comfortable to him; accounting it her greatest glory, 
and that wherein she could best serve God and her genera- 
tion, to be the means of promoting Mr. Edwards’s comfort 
and usefulness in this way. And no person of discernment 
could be conversant in the family, without observing and ad- 
miring the great harmony, and mutual love and esteem that 
subsisted between them.—Yet, when she herself laboured un- 
der bodily disarders,and pains, which was often the case, she 
was not wont to be full of her complaints, and put ona deject- 
ed or sour countenance, being out of humour with every body 
and every thing, as if she was disregarded and neglected; 
but she would bear up under them with patience, and a kind 
of cheerfulness and good humour. 

She was a good econgmist, managing her household af- 
fairs with discretion and diligence. She was very careful that 
nothing should be wasted ae lost ; and often, when she did 
any thing to save a small matter, or directed fer children to, 
do so, or saw them waste any thing; she would mention the 
words of our Saviour, “* that nothing be lost ;” which, she 
said, she often thought of, as containing a maxim eet re- 
membering ; “especially when considered as the reason why 
his disciples should gather up the fragments. She took al- 
most the whole care of the temporal affairs of the family, with- 
out doors and within; in this she was peculiarly suited to 
Mr. Edwards’s ‘disposition, who chose to have no cae, if 
possible, of any worldly business. 

She had an excellent way of governing her chalice ; she 
knew how to make them regard and obey her cheerfully, 
without loud, angry words, aah less heavy blows. She sel- 
dom struck her children; and in speaking to them used mild; 
gentle, and pleasant words. If any correction was needful, it 
was not her manner to give it in a passion. And when oe 
had occasion to reprove and rebuke, she would do it in few 
words, without warmth and noise, but with all calmness and 
gentleness of mind. In her directions or reproofs, in matters 
of 3 importance, she whould address herself to the reason of her 
children, that they might not only know her inclination and 
will, but at the same Ee be convinced of the reasonableness 
of it. She had need to speak but once ; she was cheerfully 
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obeyed ; murmuring and answering again were not known 
among them. And the kind and gentle treatment they had 
from their mother, while she strictly and punctually maintained 
her parental authority, seemed naturally to beget and promote 
a filial respect; and to lead them to a mild, tender treatment 
of each other. Quarrelling and contention, which too fre- 
quently takes place among children, was not known among 
them. She carefully observed the first appearances of resent- 
ment and ill will, towards any, in her young children; and 
did not connive at it, as many who have the care of children 
do, but was careful to show her displeasure, and suppress it to 
her utmost ; not by angry, wrathful words, which often pro- 
voke children to wrath, and stir up their irascible passions, 
rather than abate them.—Being thoroughly sensible that, in 
many respects, the chief care of forming children by goyern- 
ment and instruction, naturally lies on mothers ; (as they are 
most with their children at an age when they commonly receive 


impressions by which they are very much formed for life ;) she 


was very careful to do her part in this important business. 
When she met with any special difficulty in this matter, or 
foresaw any, she was wont to apply to Mr. Edwards for ad- 
vice and assistance; and on such occasions they would both 
attend to it, as a matter of great importance. 

But this was not all, in which she expressed her care for 
her offspring, She thought that parents had a great and im- 
portant duty to do towards their children, before they were 
capable of government and instruction. For them she 
constantly and earnestly prayed, and bore them on her 
heart before God, in all her secret and most solemn ad- 
dresses to him; and that even before they were born.— 
The prospect of her becoming the mother of a rational, 
immortal creature, which came into existence in an undone, 
and infinitely dreadful state, was sufficient to lead her to bow 
before God daily for his blessing on it; even redemption, and 
eternal life by Jesus Christ. So that through all the pain, labour 
and sorrow, which attended her being the mother of children, 
she was in travail for them, that they might be born of God. 

As the law of kindness was in her tongue, so her hands 
were not withheld from beneficence and charity, She was al- 
ways a friend and patroness of the poor and helpless ; and 
much in acts of charity, as well as recommending it to others 
on all proper occasions.—She was remarkable for her kindness 
to her friends and visitants, who resorted to Mr. Edwards; 
sparing no pains to make them welcome, and to provide for 


; 
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their convenience and comfort. She was also peculiarly kind 
to strangers, who came to her house. She soon got acquainted 
with them, and shewed such concern for their comfort, and so 
kindly offered what she thought they needed, as to discover 
she knew the heart of a stranger, and well understood how to 
do it good, and made them feel in some measure as if they 
were at home. 

She made it arule to speak well of all, so far as she could 
with truth and justice. She was not wont to dwell with delight 
on the imperfections of any; and when she heard persons 
speaking ill of others, she would say what she thought she 
could, with truth and justice, in their excuse ; or divert the 
ebloquy by mentioning those things that were commend- 
able in them. Thus she was tender of every one’s character, 
even of theirs who injured and spoke evil of her ; and care- 
fully guarded against the too common vice of evil-speaking 
and backbiting. She could bear injuries and reproaches with 
great patience, without any disposition to render evil for evil ; 
but on the contrary, was ready to pity and forgive those who 
appeared to be her enemies. 

She had long told her intimate friends that she had, after 
long struggles and exercises, obtained, by God’s grace, an 
habitual willingness to die herself, or part with any of her 
most near relatives. That she was willing to bring forth chil- 
dren for death ; and resign up him whom she esteemed so great 
a blessing to her and her family, her nearest partner, to the 
stroke of death, whenever God should see fit to take him. 
And when she had the greatest trial, in the death of Mr. Ed- 
wards, she found the help and comfort of such a disposition. 
Her conduct on this occasion was such as to excite the admi- 
ration of her friends ; it discovered that she was sensible of 
the great loss which she and her children had sustained in his 
death ; and at the same time shewed, that she was quiet and 


xesigned, and had those invisible supports which enabled her 


to trust in God with quietness, hope, and humble joy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards lived together in the married 
state above thirty years ; in which time they had eleven chil- 
dren, three sons and eight daughters. The second daughter 
died Feb. 14, 1748, of whom there is some account in Mr. Fs. 
Life of Brainerd. The third daughter was Mrs. Burr, the wife 
of president Burr, already mentioned. The youngest daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, died soon after her parents, 
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APPENDIUE 


A brief Account of Mrs. Esther Burr, President Edwards's 
Daughter. 


Mrs. BURR and her children were inoculated at the 
same time that her father was, and had recovered when he 
died. But after she was perfectly receyered, to all appear- 
ance, she was suddenly seized with a violent disorder, which 
carried her off in a few days; and which the physician said he 
could call by no name but that of @ messenger sent, suddenly to 
call her out of the world*. She died April 7, 1758, sixteen days 


after her father, in the 27th year of her age. She was married 


to Mr. Burr, June 29, 1752. By him she had two children, a 
son and a daughter. 
Mrs. Burr exceeded most of her sex in the beauty of her 
person, as well as in her behaviour and conversation; she dis- 
covered an unaffected, natural freedom towards persons of all 
yanks, with whom she conyersed. Her genius was much more 
than common. She had a lively, sprightly imagination, a 
quick and penctrating thought, and a good judgment. She 
hada peculiar smartness in her make and temper, which yet 
was consistent with pleasantness and good nature; and she 
knew how to be pleasant and facetious without trespassing on 
ihe bounds of gravity, or strict and serious religion, In short, 
she seemed formed to please, and especially to please one of 


¥* Though the physician bore this testimony, yet perhaps, the greater proba- 
bility is, on cool reflection, that some noxious humours had still remained in ber 
Constitution, as a predisposing cause of the ‘< violent disorder ” However this may 
be, the case of her father is a decided one; that alarming disease, the Small Pox, 
in the mildest form in which it can be administered, proved fatal tohim, and indeed 
to thousands more. Inoculation is undoubtedly the safest mode of receiving the 
infection, as innumerable experiments evince ;—but we arc grateful and happy to 
remark, that Providence hath now shewn us “ a more excellent way,” We re- 
joice that the Vaccine Inoculation gains the confidence of the public, through a great 
part of the world, in proportion to the growing extent of practice. And surely those 
who occupy posts of influence, whether in the state or in the church, deserve well of 
both, of mankind in general, and of posterity, while they improve that influence, in 
whatever form, towards eradicating that odious and fatal disorder, the Small Pox, by 
a safe and easy substitute —W. ‘ 
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Mr. Burr’s taste and talents, in whom he was exceedingly hap- 
py: But what crowned all her excellencies, and was her chief 
glory, was RELIGION. She appeared to be the subject of divine 
impressions when seven or eight years old; and she made a 
public profession of religion when about fifteen. Her conver- 
sation, until herdeath, was exemplary, and as becometh god- 
liness. But as her religious sentiments and exercises will best 
be understood by those who were strangers to her, from her 
own words, we shall present our readers with a few extracts: 
the following are made from letters which she wrote not long 
before her death.—The first is an extract from a letter she 
wrote to her mother, not long after Mr. Burr’s death, dated at 
Princeton, October 7, 1757. After giving some account of 
Mr. Burr’s death, and representing the sense she had of the 
greatness of the loss she and her children had sustained *, she 
writes in the following words : 

“No doubt, dear madam, it will be some comfort to you 
to hear, that God has not utterly forsaken, although he has 
cast down. I would speak it to the glory of God’s name, that 
I think he has in an uncommon degree discovered himself to 
be an all-sufficient God, a full fountain of all good. Although 
all streams were cut off, yet the fountain is left full_—tI think 
I have been enabled to cast my care upon him, and have found 
great peace and calm in my mind, such as this world cannot 


* Great indeed was the loss which these children sustained by the death of both 
parents, the guide of their tender childhood, and the dangerous period of their 
youth, in the paths of wisdom. Professor Burr’s daughter married Topping Reeve, 
Esq. an eminent lawyer at Litchfield, in the state of Connecticut, who became one 
of the justices of the superior court; a very sensible, worthy man; and a stedfast 
friend to religion; manifesting a conscientious sense of duty, aud being much 
esteemed, Mrs. Reeve was a woman of superior understanding and accomplish- 
ments. She died several years since, after having long laboured under peculiar 
feebleness of constitution, and much disease. They Jeft one son who was educate 
edin Yale College.—The son of President Burr, notwithstanding so great a loss, 
tose indeed to worldly hononrs that by some would he deemed flattering, as Vice- 
President of the United States. But if he hada serious attachment to christianity, or 
influentially believed the grand truths for which his worthy ancestors and relatives 
have benevolently contended, and some of whom, to their honour, do still contends 
could he have sanctioned thé cruel, the savage practice of duelling ? The principles 
of infidelity, as all other principles, are known by their fruits; they originate, like 
every other vice, in our perverted, fallen nature; and easy is the transition from 
these principles to practices the most licentious and baneful. <‘ From whence come 
wars and fightings among you,” says a plain but wise man, “ come they not hence, 
even of your lusts, &c. ?” Jam.iv. 1—10. When any states, as such, notoriously 
and shamefully connive at crimes which their own laws pronounce worthy of capital 
punishment, the smiles of heaven must be expected on other grounds, and obtaire 
ed, if obtained at all, for the sake of men diametrically opposite in principle and 
practice.—W. 
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give nor take.—I have had uncommon fieedom, and near- 
ness to the throne of grace. God has seemed sensibly near in 
such a supporting and comforting manner, that I think I have 
mever experienced the like. God has helped me to review my 


past and present mercies, with some heart-affecting degree of. 


thankfulness, 

“T think God has given me such a sense of the vanity of 
the world, and uncertainty of all sublunary enjoyments, as I 
never had before. The world vanishes out of my sight! 
Heavenly and eternal things appear much more real and im- 
portant than ever before. I feel myself to be under much 
greater obligations to be the Lord’s than before this sore afflic- 
tion.—The way of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ has ap- 
peared more clear and excellent ; andI have been constrained 
to venture my all upon him; and have found great peace of 
soul, in what I hope have been actings of faith, Some parts 
of the Psalms have been very comforting and refreshing to my 
sou].—I hope God has helped me to eye his hand in this awful 
dispensation ; and to see the infinite right he has to his own, 
and to dispose of them as he pleases. 

“ Thus, dear madam, I have given you some broken 
hints of the exercises and supports of my mind, since the 
death of him, whose memory and example will ever be pre- 
cious to me as my own life.—O dear madam! I doubt not but 
I have your, and my honoured father’s prayers daily for me ; 
but give me leave to intreat you both to request earnestly of 
the Lord that I may never despise his chastenings, nor faint 
under this his severe stroke; which I am sensible there is 
great danger of, if God should only deny me the supports that 
he has hitherto graciously granted. 

“ O, Lam afraid I shall conduct myself so as to bring dis- 
honour on my God, and the religion which I profess! No, ra- 
ther let me die this moment, than be left to bring dishonour 
on God’s holy name.—I am overcome—I must conclude with 
once more begging, that as:my dear parents remember them- 
selves, they would not forget their greatly afflicted daughter, 


(now alonely widow) nor her fatherless children.—My duty to’ 
my ever dear and honoured parents, love to my brothers and: 


sisters. From, dear madam, your dutifal and affectionate 

daughter, FEsTHER BURR.” 
The following letter, addressed to her father, was written 

soon after; it is dated. Princeton, November 2d, 1757:— 


‘* Honoured Sir, Your most affectionate, comforting letter’ 


by my brother was exceedingly refreshing to me, al- 
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though I was something damped by hearing that I should not 
see you until spring*. But it is my comfort im this disap- 
pointment, as well as under all my afflictions, that God knows 
what is best for me, and for his own glory. Perhaps I doted 
too much on the company and conversation of such a near and 
dear affectionate father and guide. I cannot doubt but all is 
for the best, and I am satisfied that God should order the 
affair of your removal as shall he for his glory, whatever comes 
of me, 

“ Since I wrote my mother’s letter, God has carried me 
through new trials, and given me new supports. My little 


son has been sick with a slow fever, ever since my brother 


left us, and has been brought to the brink of the grave, but I 
hope in mercy God is bringing him up again. I was enabled 
to resign the child (after a severe struggle with nature) with 
the greatest freedom. God shewed me that the child was 
not my own, but his ; and that he had a right to recal what he 
had lent, whenever he thought fit; and I had no reason to 
complain, or. say God was hard with me, This silenced me. 

“ But O, how good is God! He not only kept me from 
complaining, but comforted, by enabling me to offer up the 
child by faith, if ever I acted faith, I saw the fulness there 
was in Christ for little infants, and his willingness to accept 
of such as were offered to him. Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, were comforting words, God 
also shewed me in such a lively manner, the fulness there is 
in himself of all spiritual blessings, that I said, Although all 
streams were cut off, yet so long as my God liyes, I have 
enough. He enabled me to say, Although thou slay me, yet 
will I trust in thee. 

“Tn this time of trial, I was led to enter into a renewed 
and explicit covenant with God, in a more solemn manner than 
ever before ; and with the greatest freedom and delight. Af- 
ter much self-examination and prayer, I gave up myself and 
children to God, with my whole heart, Never until now, had 
1 a sense of the privilege we are allowed in covenanting with 
God! This act of soul left my mind in a quiet and steady 
trust in God, 

“A few days after this, cne evening, in talking of the 
glorious state my dear departed husband must be in, my soul 


* When Mr. Edwards wrote the letter she refers to, he did not think of going 
to Prince-town till spring; but he afterwards determined otherwise, and went in 
January» as befare stated. 
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was carried out in such longing desires after this glorious state, _ 
that I was forced to retire from the family to conceal my joy. 
When alone, I was so transported, and my soul carried out in — 
such eager desires after perfection, and the full enjoyment of — 
God, and to serve him uninterruptedly, that I think my nature 
would not have borne much more. I think, dear sir, Thad, 
that night, a foretaste of heaven. This frame continued i in some 
‘good degree the whole night. I slept but little, and when I 
did, my dreams were all of “heav enly and divine things. Fre 
quently since, I have felt the same in kind, though not in de- 
‘gree, Thus a kind and gracious God has been with me in six 
troubles, and in seven. 

“ But O, Sir, what cause of deep humiliation and shine 4 
ment of soul have I, on account of remaining corruption; — 
which I see working continually, especially pride ! O how 
many shapes does pride cloke itself in! Satan is also busy 
shooting his darts ; but, blessed be God, those temptations of _ 
his, that used to overthrow me, as yet have not touched me ! 
O, to be delivered from the power of Satan, as well as from 
at I cannot help hoping that the time is near. God is cer — 
tainly fitting me for himself; and when I think it will be 
soon that I shall be called hence, the thought is transporting,”* 
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APPEND. III. 


A Sketch of the Life and Character of Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 


\anmenmsiod 
—— 


Tue editors of the present work presume, that a short 
Memoir of this eminent son of their author, will be highly 
acceptable to the pious and inquisitive, and may be inserted 
in this place with peculiar propriety ; and we are happy to 
assure the reader that our information is derived from the most 
respectable and authentic sources *. 

JonATHAN Epwarps, junior, D. D. president of Union 
College in Schenectady, was the second son of his parents, 
and was born at Northampton, May 26, 1745. In his early 
childhood he appeared a boy of great promise; but, how- 
ever promising his capacity, and however ambitious he may 
have been of excelling at that age, when the mind begins to 
unfold itself, this period of his life was attended with a num- 
ber of singularly embarrassing circumstances, the tendency of 
which was to repress his exertion, and to discourage his mind, 
He was afflicted with an inflammatory weakness in his eyes, 
which almost entirely prevented his learning to read, until a 
much later period than is common. This weakness resisted 
many and long continued medical applications. At length, by 
the shaving of his head, often repeated, and for long continu- 
ance ; the inflammation in some degree abated; so that he was 
able to apply, in a moderate degree, to the rudiments of 
learning, and to revive in his anxious parents the hope, that 
he would not be entirely lost even to the literary world, It 
was during his childhood also, that the unhappy contest at 
Northampton rose to its height, between his father and the 
church there, which cenmiinated 3 in a final separation; wher eby 
the assidious attention of his affectionate parents was necess9e 
rily much diverted from him. 

When Mr. Edwards and his family removed from Nor~ 


* We are peculiarly happy to acknowledge the obliging readiness of Dr. 
Ryvanp, of Bristol, who ** was honoured with Dr. Epw ARDs’S correspondence 
fhe best part of twenty years,” in transmitting to us many interesting documents, 
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thampton to Stockbridge, his son was but six yeats old. In 
addition to the discouragements already mentioned, new and 
considerable difficulties attended him while at Stockbridge. 
There was no school ‘in the séttlement, but one which was 
common to the Indian children and the white people; and 
there were so few of the latter, either in the school or the 
town, that he was in danger of forgetting entirely the English 
tongue. However, whilst at school here, he learned the lan- 
guage of the Mohekaneew, or Stockbridge Indians, so per- 
fectly, that the natives frequently observed “ that he spoke 
exactly like an Indian.” ‘This language he retained, in a good 
degree, through life ; and the American public is in possession 
of some interesting remarks upon it, communicated by him to 
the Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, and published at 
their request. 

His father had a strong desire, in subseryiency to the 
openings of Providence, and growing signs of gracious quali- 
fications in this beloved child, that he might become a missi- 
onary among the Aborigines. A noble wish, worthy of so 
great a mind, and so benevolent a heart! Accordingly, in Oc- 
tober, 1755, when he was but ten years of age, he was sent 
with the Rev. Gideon Hawley (since of Mashpee, on Cape 
Cod) to Oughquauga, on the Susquehannah river, in order to 
learn the language of the Oneida Indians. Oughquauga was 
in a wilderness, at the distance of about one hundred miles 
from any English settlement. At this place he continued but 
four months, by reason of the war which broke out between 
England and France, and extended itself into their colonies. 
Whilst he was with these Indians, he made rapid progress in 
acquiring their language, and in engaging their affections. 
They were so much pleased with his attainments, and his ami- 
able disposition, that, when they thought their settlement ex- 
posed to inroads from the French, they took him upon their 
shoulders, and carried him many miles through the wilderness, 
toa place which they deemed secure. Afterthis, however, he 
never returned to them any more. 

His father died in 1758 ; but it was not till the month of 
February, 1760, when he had almost completed his fifteenth 
year, that he seriously commenced the study of the Latin lan- 
guage, at a grammar school in Princeton, in New-Jersey, the 
town where his father died. And such progress did he make 
in learning, that in September 1761, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the college in the same town, oyer which his father had 
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presided for a short time before his death. In September 
1165, he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

While he was at college, at atime of general religious 
awakening in Princeton, he obtained a hope of his reconcili- 
ation to God, through Jesus Christ. This was during the pre- 
sidency, and under the impressive preaching of the late Dr. 
Finter. The following dedication of himself to the service of 
God, which was made by him at that time, was found among 
his papers after his decease. 


Nassau-Hall, Sept. 17, 1763. 


“| Jonathan Edwards, student of the College in New- 
Jersey, on this seventeenth day of September, 1763, being the 
day before the first time I proposed to draw near the Lord’s 
table, after much thought and consideration, as well as prayer 
to Almighty God for his assistance, resolved by the grace of 
God to enter into an express act of self-dedication to the ser- 
vice of God; as being a thing highly reasonable in its own na- 
ture, and that might be of eminent service to keep me steady 
in my christian course ; to rouse me out of sloth and indolence, 
and uphold me in the day of temptation. 

Eternal and ever blessed God! I desire, with the deep- 
est humiliation and abasement of soul, to come in the name 
and for the sake of Jesus Christ, and present myself before 
thee, sensible of my infinite unworthiness to appear be- 
fore thee, especially on such an occasion as this, to enter into a 
covenant with thee. But notwithstanding my sins have made 
such a separation between thee and my soul, I beseech thee, 
through Christ thy Son, to vouchsafe thy presence with me, 
and acceptance of the best sacrifice which I can make. 

I do, O Lord, in hopes of thy assisting grace, solemnly 
make an entire and perpetual surrender of all that I am and 
have unto thee, being determined in thy strength to renounce 
all former Lords who have had dominion over me, every lust 
of the eye, of the flesh and of the mind, and to live entirely 
devoted to thee and thy service. To thee do I consecrate the 
powers of my mind, with whatever improvements thou hast 
already, or shalt be pleased hereafter to grant me, in the lite- 
rary way ; purposing, if it be thy good pleasure, to pursue my 
studies assiduously, that I may be better prepared to act in 
any sphere of life in which thou shalt place me. I dosolemnly 
dedicate all my possessions, my time, my influence over 
others, to be all used for thy glory. 

To-thy direction I resign myself and al] that I have, trust- 
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ing all future contingencies in thy hands, and may thy will in 
all things, and not mine, be done, Use me, O Lord, as an in- 
strument of thy service! I beseech thee, number me among 
thy people! May I be clothed with the righteousness of thy 
Son ; ever impart to me, through him, all needful supplies of 
thy purifying and cheering spirit! I beseech thee, O Lord, 
that thou wouldst enable me to live according to this my vow, 


constantly avoiding alk sin; and when I shall come to die, in. 


that solemn and awful hour, may I remember this my cove- 
nant; and do thou, O Lord, remember it too, and give my 
departing spirit an abundant admittance into the realms of 
bliss! Andif, when Iam laid in the dust, any surviving friend, 
should meet with this memorial, may it be a means of good 
to him, and do thou admit him to partake of the blessings of 
thy covenant of grace, through Jesus the great Mediator; to 
whom with thee, O Father, and thy Holy Spirit, be ever- 
lasting praises ascribed, by saints and angels! Amen.” 

When he had finished the usual course of studies at 
College, he entered more particulatly upon the study of divi- 
nity, the fayourite study of his life, under the instruction of 
the late Rev. JosepH BeLamy, D. D. at Bethlehem, in Con- 
necticut. In October, 1766, he was licenced to preach the 
gospel, by the association of the county of Litchfield; and in 
1767, he was appointed a tutor in the College at Princeton, 
where he continued two years. But where he spent the inter- 
vening time, about eleven months, between his being licenced 
to preach, and his undertaking the tuition at Princeton, it is 
not easy to ascertain; it is supposed that he was at some 
country place as a candidate for the ministry. 

During his residence at Princeton, he was invited to 
preach to the society of White-Haven, in the town of New- 
Haven, in Connecticut. On mutual approbation, he was or- 
dained to the pastoral charge of that church, Jan. 5, 1769 ; and 
continued there until May 1795; when he was dismissed by 
an ecclesiastical council, at the mutual request of the pastor 
and the society, after a residence among them of about six and 
twenty years. For several years previous to his dismission, 
some uneasiness had subsisted in the society, arising from a 
difference of religious opinions. Those peculiar sentiments, 
whence the uneasiness originated, and which were adopted by 


some of the leading and most influential men among his pa- 


rishioners, were of a nature quite opposite to the sentiments of 
Mr. Edwards; and, indeed, to those of the same church and 
society, at the time when he was ordained among them. 
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This diversity of opinion, may be justly considered as the 
principal cause of the separation between Dr. Edwards and his 
peoples though others of inferior moment had their influence. 
But the ostensible cause assigned by the society, was their ina- 
bility to support a minister, g 

Dr. Edwards did not continue long in this unsettled state ; 
for in January 1796, he was installed pastor of the church 
in Colebrook, Litchfield county, Connecticut. Here he con- 
tinued administring the word and ordinances to a very affec- 


- tionate people for above three years. In this town he intended 


to have spent theremainder of his days, had it been the plea- 
sure of his divine Master. It was much his wish to pursue his 
favourite study of theology, in a less confined manner. To 
this the retired situation of Colebrook greatly contributed ; 
and a change of audience would render the weekly prepara~ 
tions for the sabbath somewhatess laborious. So favourable 
an opportunity of pursuing his studies was not neglected; but 
his continuance in this desirable retreat was not of long dura- 
ration. 

‘In the summer of 1799, he was elected President of a 
College in the town of Schenectady, in the state of New- 
York, which had lately been instituted and endowed. The 
election thus made was immediately communicated to him, 


with an invitation to remove, as soon as he conveniently could. 


In consequence of this invitation he was again dismissed, by 
an ecclesiastical council, from his pastoral office, in the month 
of June; and in the July following he removed to Schenectady. 
From this time his talents and attention were appropriated, 
with uninterrupted assiduty, to the concerns of this newly in- 
stituted seminary, 

In this situation he continued only two years; for about 
the middle of July, 1801, his labours were suspended by a 
regular intermitting fever, unattended with any immediately 
alarming symptoms. But about eight days before his decease, 
nervous symptoms shewed themselves, and indicated his ap- 
proaching dissolution. The progress of the disease, from this 
-date, was very rapid, and he experienced its impairing effects 
so much, that within three days he was almost entirely de- 
prived of his speech, of the regular exercise of his limbs, and 
at intervals, of his reason. Thus he continued regularly to 
decline until August 1, 1801, when he expired. By the ef- 
fects of his disorder, he was unavoidably prevented from ex- 
pressing his views and feelings on the approach of eternity 
for the five last days of his life. In the early stages of his ill- 
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ness, however, he expressed his entire and willing resignation 


to the pleasure of God, and that he satisfactorily acquiesced 


in the gospel way of salvation through a divine Redeemer *. 
The year after Mr. E. was ordained to the charge of the 
White-Haven society in New-Haven, he married Miss Mary 
Porter, daughter of the Hon. Eleazerand Mrs. Sarah Porter, of 
Hadley, in Massachusetts. By her he had four children, three 
of whom survived him; a son and two daughters. Their oldest 
daughter married Mr. Hoit, a respectable merchant in Sche- 
nectady. Their youngest daughter was married to the Rev. 
Mr. Chapin, a gentleman of respectability settled in Stepney, 
the south parish of Wethersfield, seven miles below the city of 
Hartford. Their son, JonATHAN WALTER Epwarps, Esq. was 
educated in Yale College, regarded as an excellent scholar, and 
afterwards a tutor in it, After this he became a counsellor at 


* Some further circumstances preceding his death may be here mentioned. On 
the Saturday before he was taken ill, he rode from Schenectady to Troy, to preach 
for Mr. Coe, the minister of that town. ‘Troy is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Hudson, seven miles above Albany, fifteen from Schenectady, and about a hundred 
and seventy from New-York. The sabbath immediately succeeding was intensely 
hot. He rode to church in the morning in his chaise with Mrs, Edwards. When 
he returned at noon, he gave his seat in the chaise to a lady, and walked to the 
house where he lodged, which was at a considerable distance from the church, In 
the afternoon he walked to the church, for the same reason, and, after the usual 
public service was ended, he performed a funeral service. By the heat, and the 
fatigue which he underwent, he appears to have been materially atfected, The 
following Tuesday he was seized with an intermitting fever, which, in somewhat 
less than three weeks, terminated his life. He was attended by several physicians, 
but he freely declared to them, that their medicines did not seem to reaelt the cause 
of his disease. Early in the progress of his illness he seems to have had a presenti- 
ment that it would terminate fatally. How far the uncommonly striking similarity, 
or coincidence, between the circumstances of his life and those of his father contri- 
buted to this, it is not easy to say ; but it was observed, that he mentioned several 
of them with degree of feeling more than common. 

The yeader will, perhaps, be gratified, if we take a review of these coinci- 
dences.—They were both the sons of clergymen and of clergymen’s daughters— 
they bore the same name—were alike liberally educated and distinguished scholars 
—they were not only both preachers of the gospel, but also preached the same doc- 
trines, in the same strain, and with considerable success—they were both tutors in 
the seminaries where they were educated, and for the same continuance—they were 
afterwards settled in congregations where their maternal grandfathers, respectively, 
were settled before them—they continued in those congregations nearly the same 
length of time—they were dismissed by their churches, and ecclesiastical councils, 
on account of their religious opinions—they were again settled over obscure con- 
gregations in the interior of the country—they were both drawn out from these re- 
tired situations to the presidency of a college, and alike reluctant to obey the sum- 
mons—atter a short period spent in the duties of their new office they died—and very 
near the same age. To this we may add, that they were considerably alike in person 
—and remarkably so in mind—their endowments and attainments, both intellectual 
and moral, were apparently almost the same—they were alike distinguished for teli- 
gious excellence, strength of mind, acute discernment, and close investigation.—W, 
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law inthe city of Hartford ; and, to use the words of a respec- 
table American gentleman of whom enquiry was made, ‘is, 
perhaps, not exceeded, in abilities or reputation, by any prac- 


‘titioner of the same standing. The vigour of mind for which 


his father and grandfather were distinguished, seems to have 
descended in a very liberal measure tohim.” Both the daugh- 
ters, it is apprehended, are members of christian churches ; 
and the son appears an uniform and strenuous advocate for the 
cause of christianity, and a constant and serious attendant on 
the worship of God. ‘‘ They are all in easy circumstances, 
and have ever sustained an unblemished and respectable cha- 
racter.” : 

Mrs. Edwards, the mother of the persons now mentioned, 
an excellent lady, was drowned in June, 1782. The circum- 
stances of this affecting event were these: Dr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wards were taking an airing in their chaise, in the north eastern 
part of New-Haven, when at some distance from home, the Dr. 
was called away to attend to some necessary business. As Mrs, 
Edwards was returning, she suffered the horse to drink at a wa- 
tering place, in asmall river, with the depth of which she was 
wholly unacquainted. The horse suddenly plunged and fell, 
and threw her from the chaise into the river, where she was 
drowned. 

_ Dr. Edwards was married a second time ; the object of 
his choice in this connection was Miss Mercy Sabin, of New- 
Hayen, whom he left to deplore his loss—As a husband and 
parent he was kind, faithful, and affectionate. As a brother, 
he merited and possessed the respect, esteem, and affection 
of all his brothers and sisters. When a child, he was not only 
singularly dutiful to his parents, but also affectionate, and con- 
scientious ; a disposition of mind which manifested itself 
through his whole life——By nature, however, he was of an 
ardent, irritable disposition, of which he appears to have been 
early conscious. Whilst he was quite young he formed a re- 
solution, that he would uniformly, and with unabating watch- 
fulness, withstand this propensity, until it should be subdued, 
This he entered upon, as upon an important business for life— 
as an achievement which mus¢ be accomplished, however diffi- 
cult and arduous the task might prove. And such a blessing 


attended his diligent and indefatigable vigilance as enabled 


him to possess an unusual command over his passions, and to 

pass through a life attended with many trying circumstances, 

with the reputation of uncommon equanimity. He knew what 
VoL. 1. O 
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it was to be abased, and also what it was to abound; but in 
prosperity and adversity he appeared the same. His fortitude 
under trials was great ; a fortitude founded in a constant reli- 
ance on providence, and in resignation to the will of God; a 
temper of mind as different as possible from the frigid apathy 
of a Stoic. 

About the time that he first made an explicit dedication of 
himself to the service of God, by a written covenant, when he — 
was little more than eighteen years of age, he began a diary of 
his religious life. This he continued a few months, and then 
relinquished it; for a reason, no doubt, which he deliberately 
weighed, as it does not appear that he resumed it afterwards. 
This, however, is no uncommon thing; christians while young 
have more need of such helps, than when they have made 
greater progress ; as young students need common place-books. 
Besides, when persons are engaged in public situations they are 
often obliged to abridge, atleast, their time of writing, con- 
cerning themselves. From what he has written by way of di- 
ary, he appears early. to have determined to strive against sin 
and temptation, and to live in a manner becoming his holy 
professions, and to devote himself wholly to the service of 
God. The blessing with which it pleased God to accompany 
these pious exertions, was visible throughout the remainder of 
his life. a 

As a man of learning and strength of mind, “he probably _ 
had not a superior in the United States, and but few in the © 
world.” His logical powers were pre-eminent, and little if at 
all inferior to those of his father. Being generally favoured ~ 
with good health, he improved this and his other valuable ta- 
lents for the defence, the support, and the advancement of — 
that religion which he professed, and of the cause in which he _ 
was engaged. In his own country, at least, his name will be 
long remembered with respect and honour; and is already — 
placed, in the department of divinity, beneath very few, pro- 
bably none, except that of his father. A more industrious 
man, in whatever he undertook, and a character less soiled with 
human imperfection, is not easily found. His answer to Dr, 
Cuauncey, his reply to Dr. West, and his sermons on the 
atonement of Christ, are in America extensively regarded as — 
standard works; and will, most probably, never be answered, 

Considered as a preacher, in his manner of delivery he 
was bold and animated; but he addressed the understanding 
and conscience, rather than the passions of his audience. 
All who had the pleasure to hear him will acknowledge with 


a a lll 
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readiness, that, in his own mode, he was rarely, if ever, exceed- 


ed. His reasonings were strong and conclusive ; and, in his 


writings especially, as might be expected from such a mind, he 
closely confined himself to his subject ; always presenting 
something new, original, and instructive. 

His constitution and health admitting it, he generally rose 
early, and immediately began his regular, diurnal routine of 
duty and business, which he observed through life with great 
uniformity ; and from which he was not easily diverted. He 
considered his immediate duty to his Creator as requiring his 
first obedience and attention; and then the relative and so- 
cial duties of life were not neglected. His exercises, studies, 
and all his other concerns, as far as was consistent with his 
parochial duties, were conducted with regularity, upon a well 
formed system; whereby each duty was attended to in its 
proper season. 

He possessed, and merited, the respect and affection of an 
extensive literary and ministerial acquaintance. The latter 
looked to him, under God, as to one of the firmest pillars, and 
ablest defenders of the genuine interests of the church, in a 
day of declension and infidelity; and in his death, the cause 
both of science and religion has sustained a loss not easily re- 
paired. A correspondent of his observes: ‘ I never knew Dr. 
Edwards’s equal for impartial enquiry after truth; he always 
seemed thankful for any thing that could be urged against any 
peculiar sentiment of his own. His modesty and humility 
were very remarkable.” Another very respectable gentleman 
in America, in a letter to the writer of this Appendix, says: 
«Dr. Edwards I once numbered among the most valuable of 
my friends; and I lamented his death with much grief, not 
only on account of my own loss, but of that of the whole 
American—perhaps I might say—christian church. His piety 
was eminent, his learning extensive, and his penetration 
acute beyond those of any ather man whom IJ have ever per- 
sonally known, Dr. W——n alane excepted,” 

Dr. E. died possessed of an independent estate, as that 
subject is estimated in America. Mrs. E. also, the widow, 
had considerable property of her own, whereby she was placed 
in easy circumstances. ‘This favourable distinction in the order 
of Providence, contributed much to relieve his mind of solici- 
tude, both when coping with difficulties among his flock, and 
in the prospect of being yemoved from his family by death. 

His literary productions are small, compared with those 
of his father, we mean in bulk, though rather numerous.— 
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Their general titles we shall subjoin below*. Dr. E. inserted 
many excellent pieces in the New York Theological Magazine, 
signed I. or O. It is not supposed that he has left many 
manuscripts; but he proposed, long before his death, to write 
two works, the failure of which (for it is to be feared they have 
failed) is exceedingly to be regretted. They were intended 
to be examinations of the doctrines of Socinians and of Jn- 
fidels. Yt is with pleasure we remark, however, as connected 
with this failure, that those who would have been gratified with 
such productions by Dr. Epwarps, will be not a little pleased 
with two works of similar design, published i in our Own coun- 
try, by the Rev. Anprew Fuuter, viz. ‘¢ The Calvinistic and 
Socinian Systems compared as to their Moral Tendency ” and 
“ The Gospel its own Witness.’—An American writer, in the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, to whom we are indebted 
for the greater part of the facts contained in this memoir, con- 
eludes with this observation: ‘¢ Such was this great and good 


* A CaTALocue of Dr. Edwards’s Publications : 
1. The salvation of all men strictly examineds é&c. in answer to Dr. Chauncey. 
2. A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity. 
3. Observations on the Language of the Mohekaneew, or Stockbridge Indians, com- 
municated to the Society of Arts and Sciences, and published at the request of 
_ the Society. 
‘4. Brief Observations on the Doctrine of Universal Salvation, 
'5. Three Sermons on the Atonement. 
6. A variety of occasional Sermons, separately published: viz. 
A.D. 1783, The faithful manifestation of the truth, the proper and immediate end 
of preaching the gospel. A Sermon preached at Greenfield, at the 
Ordination of the Rev. Timotay Dwicnat. 
1791. Tlie Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave Trade, &e. A Sermon before 
the Connecticut Society for the promotion of Freedom, &c. 
1792. All Divine Truth profitable. A Sermon preached at Hamden, at the 
Ordination of the Rev. Dan Bradley. 


1792. Faith “anda good Conscience illustrated. A Sermon at the Ordination — 


of the Rev. W. Brown, pastor of the first Church i in Glastonbury. 

1792. The Marriage of a Wife’s Sister considered in the Anniversary Concio 
ad Clerum, in the Chapel of Yale College. 

1793. (It is supposed) A Funeral Sermon for Mr. Senator Shermon. 

1794. The Necessity of the Belief of Christianity by the Citizens of the State, 
in order to our political prosperity. A Sermon preached before his 
excellency Samuel Huntingdon, Esq. LL. D. Governor, and the 
General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, convened at Hartford. 

1795. The Duty of the Ministers of the Gospel to preach the Truth. A Sere 
mon at the Ordination of the Rey. Edward Dorr Griffin, A. M. to 
the pastoral charge of the church in New Hartford, 


1797. A future State of Existence, and the Immortality of the Soul, illustrated __ 


from the Light of Scripture and Reason. Printed in a Volume of 
Sermons on important Subjects, collected from a Number of minis: 
ters in some of the Northern States of America, “* 

1799. A Farewell Sermon to the People of Colebrook, 


es 
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man, both in life anddeath. In the language of SHAKESPEARE, 
we may with propriety say; 

Take him for all in ally 

We (scarce) shall look upon his like again.” 


As we are confident that many will be gratified by being 
presented with some extracts from Dr. E’s. Letters, on ac- 
count of their being answers to enquiries proposed:to him, re- 
specting his relatives, &c.; we conclude these Memoirs with a 
few of them; for which we apprehend no apology is needful 
to those persons now living who are referred to, as there is no- 
thing in them but whatis honourable to all parties where names 
are mentioned. 


New-Haven, March 16, 1787. 


« Of my father’s children seven are still living, three sons 
and four daughters. One of my sisters died last fall, the mo- 
ther of nine children; hopefully a pious woman, exceedingly 
beloved by all her acquaintance. Of my two brothers, one, 
older than myself, lives at Stockbridge, where my father was 
settled after his removal from Northampton. Perhaps it will 
afford you pleasure to be informed, that he has the character 
of a pious as wellas able man, and has obtained the confidence 
of his country to be elected a Member of Congress, and to be 
otherwise promoted in the civil line. The other brother, 
younger than myself, is settled in the practice of the law in this 
city.—My father was succeeded at Northampton by one Mr. 
Hooker, who died about the beginning of the late war. Now, 
one Mr, Williams is settled there.” 


| New-Haven, Oct. 2, 1787. 

© As you mention my “ former affliction,” I suppose you 
have heard, though I know not how, of my peculiar trial, in 
the loss of a most amiable consort. She was accidentally 
drowned.—A most surprising and afflicting scene!—I have 
three children; one son only, my eldest, now in his sixteenth 
year. He is prosecuting-his studies at the College: a lad of 
decent behaviour; O that‘le may know God.and Jesus Christ ! 
As you too are a parent, you know howardently a parent, who 
has any sense of divine things, wishes that his children may 
walk in the truth. Dear Sir, as you are so kind as to remem- 
ber me in your prayers, for which I sincerely thank you, and 
hope God may hear and answer, will you add to your kindness 
by praying sometimes for my poor children, by nature child- 
ren of wrath,” 


/ 
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New-Haven, June 14, 1788. ~ 

**T do not know who the person was with whom Mr. 
Brainerd had the conversation on the nature of faith, July 
20, 1747; but probably it was one Mr. Croswell, a minister in 
Boston, who formerly published some pieces to prove, that _ 


the essence of faith consists in believing, that Christ died for 
me in particular,” 


New-Haven, Dec. 24, 1788. 


“The Trinitarian Controversy is likely to be agitated 
among us. A principal member of the churchtowhichI am __ 
pastor, and who formerly appeared to be a friend to the true 
system, seems now to be warping off from that system in ge- 
neral, and from the doctrine of the Trinity in particular, I 
fear it will break the church. I beg your prayers, that I may 
act with wisdom, and with fidelity to the truth.” 


a ene 


4 

; 

New-Haven, March 30, 1789. ‘ 

** In answer to your enquiry, in a former letter, concern- _ 

ing Phoebe Bartlett*, I have to inform you, that she is yet 


living, and has uniformly maintained the character of a true 
convert. Tremember nothing of Mr. Brainerd, nor of my 
sister Jerusha.—Though I had, during my father’s life, some 
convictions of sin and danger, yet I have no reason to believe 
J had any real religion, till some years after his death,” 


New-Haven, Oct. 21, 1790. 


“ T have taken notice of Mr. Fuller’s very candid and ju- 
dicious observations and enquiries. © that all ministers would 
enquire with the like attention and candour! In that case, 
how rapid and glorious would be the progress of the truth !—In 
relation to my own affairs, last spring the difficulties in our 
church concerning religious sentiments, were professedly set- 
tled, and a written engagement subscribed, to bury all former 
uneasiness. But of late, difficulties have sprung up anew, and 
appear to be of such magnitude, that I have no expectation 
of continuing in connection with this church. The prospect of 
a removal is no way terrifying to me ; but it is grievous to see 
those who have professed to be the warmest friends of the true 
doctrines of the gospel, become the most. bitter opposers. 
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¥ The child of four years old mentioned in Mr. Edwards's printed Northamp- 
ton Narrative, ‘ ¥ 
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Also the prospect that the preaching of the true gospel willbe 
eradicated from a large town, and error and false gospel intro- 
duced in its stead, is truly grievous. But the Lord reigns, and 
will take care of his own cause.” 


New-Haven, Oct. 21, 1791. 


*¢ The person who was referred to in the Thoughts on the 
Revival was the author’s wife. [Nature of the work in a parti- 
cular instance, &c.]—The difficulty in our churehstill subsists, 
sometimes in a greater, sometimes in a less degree. The pa- 
roxysm is generally in the winter, and if this approaching win- 
ter should remove me from my present situation, I would not 
haye you be surprised. The current against the doctrines of 
grace has run exceedingly strong in this town for five years 
past.” 


New-Haven, Sept. 12, 1794. 


* On the death of my good and able friend Mr. Senator 
Shermon, I expected my troubles here would break out with 
greater fury than ever. But God’s ways are not as our ways, 
nor are his thoughts our thoughts. Ever since his death we 
have been more quiet than before. Yet it seemed that he, 
while alive, was the great means of keeping us so quiet as we 
then were.” 


_ New-Haven, April 14, 1795. 


s* As I have formerly troubled you with some account of 
my own difficulties, I cannot but now inform you of the pre- 
sent state of my affairs. My great and good friend Mr. Sher- 
mon, you know, is dead. Another of my best friends died 
sometime after Mr. Shermon. Another is laid by from useful- 
ness, from age and infirmity. These dispensations of Provi- 
dence have given a great advantage to those who have been 
inimical to me, on account of my sentiments and preaching. 
It is nine years since our difficulties began. This winter my 
opposers have exerted themselves with great vigour, and in the 
first place procured a vote of the congregation, that, on ac- 
count of their diminution in number and property, they were 
not able to support their minister. On my desiring an expla- 
nation of this vote, whether they meant to suggest that I had 
been the criminal cause of their diminution and poverty, they 
by yote declared that it was not their intention to suggest, that 
I have been the criminal cause; still, by another yote, they 
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declared that it was their desire that the pastoral relation in 
which I stood to them should be dissolved on the ground of 
their diminution and poverty. So that as soon as a council 
can be called, and the forms gone through, I shall be liberated 
from my connection with this people. So are we all liable to 
changes! But I do not wish you to indulge anxiety for me, as 
even my enemies pretend not to bring any impeachment 
against me. I conceive my character is fair with my brethren 
in the ministry, and with the public in general, and I hope I 
may be useful elsewhere. In one respect, Providence has 
provided better for me against this event than it did for my 
father. By my first marriage I became possessed of some 
property, as well as obtained a most excellent wife. I have 
but three children. My son is settled in business ; and one of 
my daughters is married. I mention these circumstances 
merely to relieve your friendly anxiety. 


New-Haven, May 6, 1795. 


‘* As I am about to be released from my connection with 
this congregation, it is altogether uncertain where my lot may 
be cast. But in general, I shall follow the ministry, wherever 
God shall give me opportunity to do it, with the prospect of 
usefulness and peace.” 


Greenwich, Nov. 1, 1795. 


“ T inclose for your information the result of our council, 
Though the only reason for my dismission urged by the people 
was their poverty, the true reason was the disaffection of some 
principal men to the doctrines I preached. This was well 
known to the council, yet as they professed it not, no notice 
could be taken of it. Since my dismission, Providence has 
constantly employed me in supplying vacant congregations. 
I have not been out of some vacancy a single Sabbath; and 
have had more applications than I could comply with. In this 
place (Greenwich) and at Colebrook in this state, (Connecti- 
cut) I have received calls to settle; but have not as yet an- 
swered either of them. Probably I shall accept of one or the 
other. So that though my former people have rejected me, 
yet Providence and other churches seem disposed to employ 
me. © may I be employed to do good to the church of 
Christ. 

* T have not seen any thing in my father’s MSS. concern- 
ing the best mode of teaching Indians, I remember that be- 
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sides preaching on the Lord’s day he was wont to have an even- 
ing exercise in the winter at a private house, in which he gave 
them an account of sacred history, with practical reflections. 
—The Indians are now entirely gone from Stockbridge.” 


Colebrook, June 1, 1796. 


“In my last letter I told yuu, that I had before me two 
calls, one to the charge of the church in this town, the other 
to that of a churchin Greenwich, both in the state of Connecti- 
cut. After some deliberation, I thought it my duty to ac- 
cept of the call from Colebrook, an inland town in the north- 
eastern part of the state. In this retired situation, I am much 
more happy than in my former residence. I enjoy peace 
here, which I could not there, as I have formerly told you. 
The neighbouring ministers are all friendly here. I have here 
more leisure for study, and a rural life was always more agree- 
able to me than one in a populous town, having spent that 
part of my life at Stockbridge, in which we commonly form 
our taste in such things. Ob, that I may do some good in 
this my present situation, I request your prayers for me to 
this end. 


Colebrook, April 30, 1798. 


“ Since I wrote last, I have been twice imminently ex- 
posed to death; in both instances by a fall from my horse. 
But a kind Providence preserved me. By one of the falls, 
my shoulder was injured, but is now restored to wonted use. 
I beseech you to join me in sincere thanks to God my pre- 
server; and O may I constantly maintain a sense of my con- 
stant liableness to the great change. 


Schenectady, August 24, 1799. 


«‘ While we are in this world, we have no continuing city. 
It is not yet four years since I removed from New-Haven to 
Colebrook ; and four weeks since, I arrived in this town with 
my family from Colebrook, in consequence of an invitation 
from the trustees of the College here, to take the presidency 
of it. My removal from Colebrook was a tender and affecting 
scene. The people professed to be exceedingly desirous of 
my continuing among them. Yet consented, though with re- 
luctance, to leave it to acouncil, according to our usual form, 
for advice. A committee of the principal men of the church 
and town appeared, and gaye reasons, why I should not be re- © 
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moved from them. Still, after mature deliberation, the coun- 
cil was unanimously of the opinion, that it was my duty to ac- 
cept the call from Schenectady and their duty to consent. 
But what renders it most affecting was, that for about three 
months before the sitting of the council, it had pleased God to 
give more apparent success to my ministry than I had been 
favoured with in any part of my life. The attention of the 
greater part of the people was excited to religion, a goodly 
number hopefully made the subjects of divine grace, among 
whom were some of principal influence in the town; and a 
number of others were under deep convictions, enquiring what 
they should do to be saved. So that at my publicly taking 
leave of them, I was strongly affected myself, and it was said 
there was not a dry eye in the house. The people have re- 
quested a copy for the press. A very different parting this 
from that I had at New-Haven.—Schenectady is a town half 
as large again as New-Haven, 17 miles N. W. from Albany, 
in the state of New York. The college here was incorporated 
in 1795, and as there is a large country to the northward and 
westward without any institution of the kind, this college is 
expected to be an important seminary. I beg your prayers 
that I may be assisted to a wise and faithful discharge of my 
duty. My predecessor in office was Dr. Joan Bian SMITH, 
who was previously minister in Philadelphia,” 


“ P.S, Sept. 2, 1799. Information is just received, that 
Dr. Smith died at Philadelphia on the 21st ult. of the yellow 
fever. This is particularly striking to me. You remember 
how soon my father died, after he arrived at the college in 
New-Jersey. May we all stand with our loins girded.” 


Schenectady, Sept. 1, 1800. 


‘‘ For a month past I have been too unwell to write; Iam 
now somewhat recovered, but not entirely. ._My disorder has 
been a fever. My former charge at Colebrook is supplied by 
a Mr. Lee, of whom we have good expectations, In my new 
situation I find much less time for theological studies; yet I 
hope I may be useful. It was indeed a tender scene to part 
with the dear people at Colebrook, in the midst of a shower of 
divine grace on my poor labours; the greatest success that 
ever God was pleased to vouchsafe to my ministry. Yet how 
much more agreeable to part thus, than to part in contention, 
Isend youa copy of the farewel sermon, of which in some 
respects I. am ashamed; I mean of the mechanical part. I 
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left the copy with the people; they unacquainted with the 
business of printing committed it to a printer; he to make 
the most of the job acted a penurious part in the execution ; 
and, what is worse, has made the most blunders that ever I 
saw in so short a peice.” 


Schenectady, Feb. 27, 1801. 


«As I had no raised expectations when I came to this 
place, I find things more agreeable than I expected. The 
principal men of the legislature of the state favour the college, 
and appear to have confidence in me, in my present situation. 
Since my arrival here, the legislature has granted to the col- 
Jege 10,000 dollars in money, and lands supposed to be worth 
28,000 dollars. If I may partly believe the compliments of 
my friends, the college is growing in reputation. I hope I 
have been the instrument of some good here, not by promot- 
ing literature only, but by spreading the more thorough and 
accurate knowledge of the doctrines of grace. I undertook 
the service with great reluctance, on account of the labour and 
responsibility attached to it; but hitherto a kind Providence 
has favoured me. ‘Though the institution is as yet young, if 
wise measures be pursued, and the smiles of Providence be 
continued, I doubt not it will be very useful. Irequest your 
prayers, that I may have wisdom and grace according to my 
day and situation. I rejoice to hear of the success of your 
missionaries in the East Indies. May they go on and prosper. 
There are several places in this northern part of the state of 
New York, in which it has lately pleased the Great Head of 
the church to shed down his influences to the conviction of 
many, and the hopeful conversion of a great number. 
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PREFACE. 


Many find much fault with calling professing Christians, that differ one 
from another in some matters of opinion, by distinct names; especially calling 
them by the names of particular men, who have distinguished themselves as 
maintainers and promoters of those opinions: as calling some professing 
Christians Arménians, from A RMINIUS; others Arians, from ARIus; others 
Socinians, from Socinus, and the like, They think it unjust in itself; as it 
Seems to suppose and suggest, that the persons marked out by these names, 
received those doctrines which they entertain, out of regard zo, and reliance 
on those men after whom they are named; as though they made,them their 
rule; in the same manner, as the followers of CHRIST are called Christians ; 
after his name, whom they regard and depend upon, as their great Head and 
Rule. Whereas, this is an unjust and groundless imputation on those that go 
unger the forementioned denominations, Thus (say they) there is not the 
least ground to Suppose, that the chief divines, who embrace the scheme of 
doctrine which is, by many, called Arminianism, believe it the more, because 
ARMIN1Us believed it: and that there is no reason to think any other, than 
that they sincerely and impartially study the holy scriptures, and enquire 
after the mind of Christ, with as much judgment and sincerity, as any of 
those that call them by these names; that they seek after truth, and are not 
careful whether they think exactly as Arminius did; yea, that, in some 
things, they actually differ from him. This Practice is also esteemed actually 
injurious on this account, that it is supposed naturally to lead the multitude 
to imagine the difference between persons thus named, and others, to be great- 
er than it is; so great, as if they were another species of beings. And they 
object against it as arising from an uncharitable, narrow, contracted spirit; 
which, they say, commonly inclines Persons to confine all that is good to 
themselves, and their own party, and to make a wide distinction between 
themselves and others, and stigmatize those that differ from them with 
odious names. They say, moreover, that the keeping up such a distinction 
of names, has a direct tendency to uphold distance and disaffection, and 
Keep alive mutual hatred among Christians, who ought all to be united in 
friendship and charity, though they cannot, in all things, think alike. 

I confess, these things are very plausible; and I will not deny, that 
there are some unhappy consequences of this distinction of names, and that 
men’s infirmities and evil dispositions often make an ill improvement of it. 
But yet, I humbly conceive, these objections are carried far beyond reason. 
The generality of mankind are disposed enough, and a great deal too much, 
to uncharitableness, and to be censorious and bitter towards those that differ 
from them in religious Opinions: which evil temper of mind will take occa- 
ngs in themselyes innocent, useful and ne- 
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cessary. But yet there is no necessity to suppose, that our thus distinguish- 
ing persons of different opinions by different names, arises mainly from an un- 
charitable spirit. It may arise from the disposition there is in mankind 
(whom God has distinguished with an ability and inclination for speech) to 
improve the benefit of language, in the proper use and design of names, 
given to things of which they have often occasion to speak, which is to en- 
able them to express their ideas with ease and expedition, without being en- 
cumbered with an obscure and difficult circcumlocution. And our thus dis- 
tinguishing persons of different opinions in religious matters may not imply 
any more, than that there is a difference; a difference of which we find we 
have often occasion to take notice: and it is always a defect in language, in 
such cases, to be obliged to make use of a description, instead of a name. 
Thus we have often occasion to speak of those who are the descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants of France, in distinction from the descendants of the in- 
habitants of Spain; and find the great convenience of those distinguishing 
words, French and Spaniards; by which the signification of our minds is 
quick and easy, and our speech is delivered from the burden of a continual 
reiteration of diffuse descriptions, with which it must otherwise be em- 
barrassed. 

That there is occasion to speak often concerning the difference of those, 
who in their general scheme of divinity agree with these two noted men, 
Carvin and Armrntus, is what the practice of the latter confesses; who 
are often, in their discourses and writmgs, taking notice of the supposed ab- 
surd and pernicious opinions of the former sort. . And therefore the making 
use of different names in this case cannot reasonably be objected against, as a 
thing which must come from so bad a cause as they assign. It is easy to be 
accounted for, without supposing it to arise from any other source, than the 
exigence of the case, whereby mankind express those things, which they 
have frequent occasion to mention, by certain distinguishing names. It is 


an effect, similar to what we see in cases innumerable, where the cause is not - 
at all blameworthy. 

Nevertheless, at first, I had thoughts of carefully sper the use of 
the appellation, Arménian, in this Treatise. But I soon found [ should be 
put to great difficulty by it; and that my discourse would be too much en- 
eumbered with circumlocution, instead of a name, which would better ex- 
press the thing intended. And therefore I must ask the excuse of such as 
are apt to be offended with things of this nature, that I have so freely used 
the term Arminian in the following Discourse. I profess it to be without any 
design, to stigmatize persons of any sort with a name of reproach, or at all to 
make them appear more odious. If, when I bad occasion to speak of those Di- 
vines who are commonly called by this name, I had, instead of styling them 
Arminians, called them “ these men,” as Dr. Wuursy does Calvinistic Di- 
vines, it probably would not have been taken any better, or thought to shew 
a better temper, or more good manners. I have done as I would be done by, 
in this matter. Howeverthe term Calvinistic is, in these days, among most, a 
term of greater reproach than the term Arminian; yet I should not take it at 
all amiss, to be called a Calvinist, for distinction’s sake: though fF utterly 
disclaim a dependence on CALVIN, or believing the doctrines which [ hold, 
because he believed and taught them; and cannot justly be charged with 
believing in every thing just as he taught. ai 

But, lest I should really be an occasion of injury to some persons, I 
would here give notice, that though I generally speak of that doctrine, con- 
cerning Pree-will and moral Agency, which I oppose, as an Arminian doc- 
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trine; yet I would not be understood, as asserting, that every Divine or Au- 
thor, whom [I have occasion to mention as maintaining that doctrine, was 
properly an Arminian, or one of that sort which is commonly called by that 
name. Some of them went far beyond the Arminians: and I would by no 
means charge Arminians in general with alt the corrupt doctrine, which these 
maintained. Thus, for instance, it would be very injurious, if I should rank 
4rminian Divines, in general, with such Authorsas Mr. Couns. 1 doubt 
not, many of them have some of his doctrines in abhorrence; though he 
agrees, for the most part, with Arminians, in his notion of the Freedom of 
the Will. And, onthe other hand, though I suppose this notion to bea 
leading article in the Arminian scheme, that which, if pursued in its conse- 
quences, will truly infer, or naturally lead to all the rest ; yet Ido not charge 
all that have held this doctrine, with being Armznzans. For whatever may 
be the consequences of the doctrine really, yet some that hold this doctrine, 
may not own nor see these consequences ; and it would be unjust, in many 
instances, to charge every Author with believing and maintaining all the real 
consequences of his avowed doctrines. And I desire it may be particularly 
noted, that though I have occasion, in the following Discourse, often to men- 
tion the Author of the book, entitled An Essay on the Freedom of the Will, in 
God and the Creature *, as holding that notion of Freedom of Will, which I 
oppose ; yet [ do not mean to call him an Arminian: however, in that doc- 
trine he agrees with .drminians, and departs from the current and general 
opinion of Calvinists, If the Author of that Essay be the same as it is come 
monly ascribed to, he doubtless, was not one that ought to bear that name. 
But however good a Divine he was in many respects, yet that particular 4r- 
minian doctrine which he maintained, is never the better for being held by 
such an one: nor is there less need of opposing it on that account, but rather 
more; as it willbe likely to have the more pernicious influence, for being 
taught by a Divine of his name and character; supposing the doctrine to be 
wrong, and in itself to be of an ill tendency, 

I have nothing further to say by way of preface; but only to bespeak 
the Reader’s candour, and calm attention to what [ have written. The sub- 
ject is of such importance, as to demand attention, and the most thorough 
consideration. Of all kinds of knowledge that we can ever obtain, the know- 
ledge of God, and the knowledge of ourselves, are the most important. As 
religion is the great business for which we are created, and on which our hap- 
piness depends ; and as religion consists in an intercourse between ourselves 
and our Maker; and so has its foundation in God’s nature and ours, and in 
the relation that God and we stand in to each other; therefore a true know- 
ledge of both must be needful, in order to true religion. But the knowledge 
of ourselves consists chiefly in right apprehensions concerning those two chief 
faculties of our nature, the understanding and will. Both are very important: 
yet the science of the latter must be confessed to be of greatest moment ; in- 
asmuch as all virtue and religion have their seat more immediately in the will, 
consisting more especially in right acts and habits of this faculty. And the 
grand question about the Freedom of the Will, is the main point that belongs 
tothe science of the Will. Therefore, I say, the importance of this subject 
greatly demands the attention of Christians, and especially of Divines. But 
as to my manner of handling the subject, I would be far from presuming to 
say, that it is such as demands the attention of the Reader to what I have 


© This Essay has been generally ascribed to Dr, Watts, and is included in his 
works. W. 
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written. J am ready to own. that in this matter I depend on the Reader’s 
courtesy. But only thus far I may have some colour for putting in a claim ; 
that if the Reader be disposed to pass his censure on what I have written, I 
may be fully and patiently heard, and well attended to, before I am con- 
demned. However, this is what I would humbly ask of my Readers ; to- 
gether with the prayers of all sincere lovers of truth, that I may have much of 
that spirit which Christ promised his disciples, which guides into all truth ; 
and that the blessed and powerful influences of this spirit would make truth 
victorious in the world, 
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WHEREIN ARE EXPLAINED AND STATED VARIOUS TERMS AND 
THINGS BELONGING TO THE SUBJECT OF THE 
ENSUING DISCOURSE. 


SECT. I. 
Concerning the Nature of the Wiil. 


Ir may possibly be thought, that there is no great need of 
going about to define or describe the Will; this word being 
generally as well understood as any other words we can use to 
explain it: and so perhaps it would be, had not philosophers, 
metaphysicians and polemic divines brought the matter into 
obscurity by the things they have said of it. But since it is 
so, I think it may be of some use, and will tend to greater 
clearness in the following discourse, to say a few things con- 
cerning it. 

And therefore I observe, that the JV7l/ (without any meta- 


physical refining) is, That by which the mind chooses any thing. _ 


The faculty of the /7i/, is that power, or principle of mind, by 
which it is capable of choosing; an act of the Will is the same 


_ as an act of choosing or choice. 


If any think it is a more perfect definition of the Will, to 
say, that it is that by which the soul either chooses or refuses ; 
I am content with it: though I think, it enough to say, It is 


that by which the soul chooses: for in every act of Will what- 


soever, the mind chooses one thing rather than another; it 
chooses something rather than the contrary, or rather than the 
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want or non-existence of that thing. So in every act of re- 
fusal, the mind chooses the absence of the thing refused; the 
positive and the negative are set before the mind for its 
choice, and it chooses the negative; and the mind’s making 
its choice in that case is properly the act of the Will: the 
Will’s determining between the two, is a voluntary determina~- 
tion; but that is the same thing as making a choice. So that 
by whatever names we call the act of the Will choosing, re- 
fusing, approving, disapproving, hiking, disliking, embracing, 
rejecting, determining, directing, commanding, forbidding, in- 
clining, or being averse, being pleased or displeased with ; all 
may be reduced to this of choosing. For the soul to act volun- 
tarily, is evermore to act electively. 
Mr. Locxe* says, “The Will signifies nothing but a 
‘power or ability to prefer or choose.” And, in the foregoing 
page, he says, “ The word preferring seems best to express 
the act of volition;” but adds, that * it does it not precisely ; 
for, though a man would prefer flying to walking, yet who 
can say he ever wills it?’ But the instance he mentions, does 
not prove that there is any thing else in wulling, but merely 
preferring : for it should be considered what is the immediate 
object of the Will, with respect to a man’s walking, or any 
other external action; which is not being removed from one 
place to another; on the earth, or through the air; these are 
remoter objects of preference ; but such or such an immediate 
exertion of himself, The thing next chosen, or preferred, 
when a man wills to walk, is not his being removed to such a 
place where he would be, but such an exertion and motion of 
his legs and feet, &c. in order to it. And his willing such an 
alteration in his body in the present moment, is nothing else 
but his choosing or preferring such an alteration in his body 
at such a moment, or his liking it better than the forbearance 
of it, And God has so made and established the human na- 
ture, the soul being united to a body in proper state, that the 
soul preferring or choosing such an immediate exertion or al- 
teration of the body, such an alteration instantaneously fol-. 
lows. There is nothing else in the actions of my mind, that 
I am conscious of while I walk, but only my preferring or 
choosing, through successive moments, that there should be 
such alterations of my external sensations and motions; toge- 
ther with a concurring habitual expectation that it willbe so; 
having ever found by experience, that on such an immediate 
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preference, such sensations and motions do actually, instan- 
taneously, and constantly arise. But it is not so in the case of 
flying: though a man may be said remotely to choose or pre- 
fer flying; yet he does not prefer, or desire, under circum- 
stances in view, any zmmediate exertion of the members of his 
body in order to it; because he has no expectation that he 
should obtain the desired end by any such exertion; and he 
does not prefer, or incline to, any bodily exertion, under this 
apprehended circumstance, of its being wholly in vain. So 
that if we carefully distinguish the proper objects of the several 
acts of the Will, it will not appear by this, and such like in- 
stances, that there is any difference between volttion and pre- 
Jerence ; ox that a man’s choosing, liking best, or being best 
pleased with a thing, are not the same with his willing that 
thing. Thus an act of the Will is commonly expressed by zfs 
pleasing a man to do thus orthus; and aman doing as he wills, 
and doing as he pleases, are in common speech the same 
thing. 
Mr. Locke * says, ‘‘ The Will is perfectly distinguished 
from Desire ; which in the very same action may have a quite 
contrary tendency from that which our Wills set us upon. A 
man, says he, wham I cannot deny, may oblige me to use 
persuasions to another, which, at the same time I am speak- 
ing, I may wish may not prevail on him. In this case, it is 
plain the Will and Desire run counter.” I do not suppose, 
that Will and Desire are words of precisely the same signifi- 
cation: JV2il seems to be a word of a more general significa- 
tion, extending to things present and absent. Desire respects 
something absent. I may prefer my present situation and 
posture, suppose sitting still, or having my eyes open, and so 
may w2l/it. But yet I cannot think they are so entirely dis- 
tinct, that they can ever be properly said to run counter. A 
man never, in any instance, wills any thing contrary to his de- 
sires, or desires any thing contrary to his Will. The fore- 
__ mentioned instance, which Mr. Locke produces, is no proof 
that he ever does. He may, on some consideration or other 
will to utter speeches which have a tendency to persuade an- 
other, and still may desire that they may not persuade him ; 
but yet his Will and Desire do not run counter at all: the 
thing which he wills, the very same he desires ; and he does 
not will a thing, and desire the contrary, in any particular. In 
this instance, it is not carefully observed, what is the thing 


* Hum, Und. vol. i. p. 203, 204. 
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willed, and what is the thing desired : if it were, it would be 
found, that Will and Desire do not clash in thé least. The 
thing willed on some consideration, is to utter such words; 
and certainly, the same consideration so influences him, that 
he does not desire the contrary ; all things considered, he 
chooses to utter such words, and does not desire not to utter 
them. And so as to the thing which Mr. Locke speaks of as 
destred, viz. That the words, though they tend to persuade, 
should not be effectual to that end, ‘his Will is not contrary to 
this; he does not will that they should be effectual, but rather 
wills that they should not, as he desires. In order to prove 
that the Will and Desire may run counter, it should be shown 
that they may be contrary one to the other in the same thing, 
or with respect to the very same object of Will or Desire: but 
here the objects are two; and in each, taken by themselves, 
the Will and Desire agree. And it is no wonder that they 
should not agree in dzferent things, though but little dis- 
tinguished in ‘their nature. ‘The Will may not agree with the 
Will, nor Desire agree with Desire, in different things. As in 
this very instance which Mr. Locke mentions, a person may, on 
some consideration, desire to use persuasions, and at the same 
time may desire they may not prevail; but yet no body will 
say, that Desire runs counter to Desire; or that this proves 
that Desire is perfectly a distinct thing from Destre-—The like 
might be observed of the other instance Mr. Locke produces, 
of a man’s desiring to be eased of pain, &c. 

But, not to dwell any longer on this, whether Desire and 
Will, and whether Preference and Volition be precisely the 
same things, I trust it will be allowed by all, that in every act 


of will there is an act of choice ; that in every volition there is — 


a preference, or a prevailing inclination of the soul, whereby, 
at that instant, it is out of a state of perfect indifference, with 


respect to the direct object of the volition. So that in every. 


act, or going forth of the Will, there is some preponderation 
of the mind, one way rather than another; and the soul had 
rather Aave or do one thing, than another, or than not to have 
or do that thing; and that ‘whore there is absolutely no pre- 
ferring or choosing, but a perfect, continuing equilibrium, 
there i is no volition, 
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SECT.. IL. 
Concerning the Determination of the Will. 


_ By determining the Will, if the phrase be used with any 
meaning, must be intended, causing that the act of the Will 
or Choice should be thus, and not otherwise: and the Will is 
said to be determined, when, in consequence of some action, 
or influence, its choice is directed to, and fixed upon a parti- 
cular object. As when we speak of the determination of mo- 
tion, we mean causing the motion of the body to be in such a 
direction, rather than another. 

The Determination of the Will, supposes an effect, which 
must have a cause. If the Will be determined, there is a De- 
terminer. This must be supposed to be intended even by 
them that say, the Will determines itself. If it be so, the 
Will is both Determiner and determined; it isa cause that 
acts and produces effects upon itself, and is the object of its 
own influence and action. 

With respect to that grand enquiry, “‘ What determines 
the Will?” it would be very tedious and unnecessary, at pre- 
sent, to examine all the various opinions, which have been 
advanced concerning this matter; nor is it needful that I should 
enter into a particular discussion of all points debated in dis- 
putes on that other question, “‘ Whether the Will always fol- 
lows the last dictate of the understanding ?” Tt is sufficient to 
my present purpose to say, Jt zs that motive, which, as it stands, . 
an the view of the mind, is the strongest, that determines the ~~ 
Will. But it may be necessary that I should a little explain 
my meaning. . bg 

By motive, I mean the whole of that which moves, ex- 
cites, or invites the mind to volition, whether that be one 
thing singly, or many things conjunctly. Many particular 
things may concur, and unite their strength, to induce the 


mind; and when it isso, all together are as one complex mo- 
tive. And when I speak of the sirongest motive, I have re- 


spect to the strength of the whole that operates to induce a 
particular act of volition, whether that be the strength of one 
thing alone, or of many together. 

Whatever is objectively * a motive, in this sense, must be 


* This appears to be the author’s Meaning, in order to preserve a consistency 
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something that is extant in the view or apprehension of the under- 


standing, or perceiving faculty. Nothing can induce or invite 
the mind to will or act any thing, any further than it is per- 
ceived, or is some way or other in the mind’s view ; for what 
is wholly unperceived and perfectly out of the mind’s view, 
cannot affect the mind at all. It is most evident, that nothing 
is in the mind, or reaches it, or takes any hold of it, any other- 
wise than as it is perceived or thought of. 

And I think it must also be allowed by all, that every thing 
that is properly called a motive, excitement, or inducement to 
a perceiving, willing agent, has some sort and degree of ten- 
dency, or advantage to move or excite the Will, previous to 
the effect, or to the act of the Will excited. This previous 
tendency of the motive is what I call the strength of the motive. 
That motive which has a less degree of previous advantage, or 
tendency to move the Will, or which appears less inviting, as 
it stands in the view of the mind, is what I call a weaker mo- 
tive. On the contrary, that which appears most inviting, and 
has, by what appears concerning it to the understanding or ap- 
prehension, the greatest degree of previous tendency to ex- 
cite and induce the choice, is what I call the strongest motive. 
And in this sense, I suppose the Will is always determined by 


' the strongest motive. 


Things that exist in the view of the mind have their 
strength, tendency, or advantage to move, OF excite its Will, 
from many things appertaining to the nature and circumstances 
of the thing viewed, the nature and circumstances of the mind 


that views, and the degree and manner of its view; which | 
it would perhaps be hard to make a perfect enumeration. But — 
so much I think may be determined in general, without room _ 
for controversy, that whatever is perceived or apprehended by © 


an intelligent and voluntary agent, which has the nature and 
influence of a motive to volition or choice, is considered or 
viewed as good; nor has it any tendency to engage the elec- 
tion of the soul in any further degree than it appears such, 


with his professed sentiment of divine influence. He believed that a real christian’s 
mind is born of the Spirit; and that sucha state of mind induces one choice rather 


than another. But he could not maintain that divine influences which is a subjective 


cause of one volition rather than another, mustbe “ in the view or apprehension of 
the understanding.” For ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 


every one that is born of the Spirit.” Beside, the most proper acceptation of the 


term “ motive” seems to plead in favour of the restriction suggested in the text by 
the word * objectively ;” and the use of this distinction may appear more fully 
hereafter.—W. 


Parr. 1. 
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For to say otherwise, would be to say, that things that appear, 
have a tendency, by the appearance they make, to engage 
the mind to elect them, some other way than by their appear- 
ing eligible to it; which is absurd. And therefore it must be 


true, in some sense, that the Will always is, as the greatest 


apparent good ts. But only, for the right understanding of 
this, two things must be well and distinctly observed. 

"1, It must be observed in what sense I ‘use the term 
“ ood ;” namely, as of the same import with “ agreeable.” 
To appear good to the mind, as I use the phrase, is the same as 
to appear agreeable, or seem pleasing to the mind. Certainly, 
nothing appears inviting and eligible to the mind, or tending 
to engage its inclination and choice, considered as evil or dis- 
agreeable ; nor indeed, as zndifferent, and neither agreeable 
nor disagreeable. Butif it tends to draw the inclination, and 
move the Will, it must be under the notion of that which 
suits the mind. And therefore that must have the greatest 
tendency to attract and engage it, which, as it stands in the 
mind’s view, suits it best, and pleases it most; and in that 
sense, is the greatest apparent good : to say otherwise, is lit- 
tle, if any thing, short of a direct and plain contradiction. 

The word “ good,” in this sense, includes in its significa- 
tion, the removal or avoiding of evil, or of that which is dis- 
agreeable and uneasy. It is agreeable and pleasing, to avoid 
what is disagreeable and displeasing, and to have uneasiness 
removed. So that here is included what Mr. Locke supposes 
determines Will. For when he speaks of “ uneasiness,” as de- 
termining the Will, he must be understood as supposing that 
the end or aim which governs in the volition or act of prefer- 
ence, is the avoiding or the removal of that uneasiness ; and 
that is the same thing as choosing and seeking what is more 
easy and agreeable, \ Ax 

2. When I say, that the Will is as the greatest apparent 
good, or, (as I have explained it) that volition has always for 
its object the thing which appears most agreeable; it must be . 
carefully observed, to avoid confusion and needless objection, 
that I speak of the direct and immediate object of the act of vo- 
jition; and not some object to which the act of Will has only 
an indirect and remote respect. Many acts of volition have 
some remote relation to an object, that is different, from the 
thing most immediately willed and chosen. Thus, when a 
drunkard has his liquor before him, and he has to choose whe- | 
ther to drink it, or no; the immediate objects, about which | 
his agi volition is conversant, and between which his 

Ole i 
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choice now decides, are his own acts, in drinking the liquor, or 


letting it alone; and this will certainly be done according to-_ 


what, in the present view of his mind, taken in the whole of 
it, is most agreeable to him. If he chooses to drink it, and 
not to let it alone; then this action, as it stands in the view of 
his mind, with all that belongs to its appearance there, is more 
agreeable and pleasing than letting it alone. 

But the objects to which this act of volition may relate 
more remotely, and between which his choice may determine 
more indirectly, are the present pleasure the man expects by 


drinking, and the future misery which he judges will be the 


consequence of it: he may judge that this future misery, 
when it comes, will be more disagreeable and unpleasant, than 
refraining from drinking now would be. But these two things 
are not the proper objects that the act of volition spoken of 
is next conversant about. For the act of Will spoken of, is 
concerning present drinking, or forbearing to drink. If he wills 
to drink, then drinking is the proper object of the act of his 


Will; and drinking, on some account or other, now appears — 


most agreeable to him, and suits him best. If he chooses to 
refrain, then refraining is the immediate object of his will, 
and is most pleasing to him. If in the choice he makes in the 
case, he prefers a present pleasure to a future advantage, 
which he judges will be greater when it comes ; then a lesser 
present pleasure appears more agreeable to him than a greater 
advantage at a distance. If on the contrary a future advantage 
is preferred, then that appears most agreeable, and suits him 
best. And so still, the present volition is, as the greatest ap- 
parent good at present is, 

I have rather chosen to express myself thus, “that the 
Will always is as the greatest apparent good,” or “ as what 
appears most agreeable,” than to say that the Will 7s deter- 
mined by the greatest apparent good,” or “ by what seems 
most agreeable ;” because an appearing most agreeable to the 
mind, and the mind’s preferring, seem scarcely distinct. If 
strict propriety of speech be insisted on, it may more properly 


be said, that the voluntary action, which is the immediate 


consequence of the mind’s choice, is determined by that which 
appears most agreeable, than the choice itself ; but that volz- 
tion itself is always determined by that in or about the mind’s 
view of the object, which causes it to appear most agreeable, 
Tsay, “in or about the mind’s view of the object ;” because 
what has influence to render dn object in view agreeable, is not 
only what appears zm the object viewed, but also ¢he manner of 
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the view, and the state and circumstances of the mind that views. 
Particularly to enumerate all things pertaining to the mind’s 


view of the objects of volition, which have influence in their 


appearing agreeable to the mind, would be a matter of no small 


_ difficulty, and might require a treatise by itself, and is not ne- 


cessary to my present purpose. I shall therefore only mention 
some things in general. 

I. One thing that makes an object proposed to choice 
agreeable, is the apparent nature and circumstances of the ob- 
ject. And there are various things of this sort, that have influ- 
ence in rendering the object more or less agreeable ; as 

1. That which appears zm the object, rendering it beautiful 
and pleasant, or deformed and irksom to the mind; viewing 
it as it is 2m dtself. 

2. The apparent degree of pleasure or trouble attending 


‘the object, or the consequence of it. Such concomitants and 


consequences being viewed as circumstances of the object, are 
to be considered as belonging to it; and as it were parts of it, 
as it stands in the mind’s view a proposed object of choice. 

3. The apparent state of the pleasure or trouble that ap- 
pears, with respect to distance of time; being either nearer or 
farther off. Itis a thing in itselfagreeable tothe mind, to have 
pleasure speedily ; and disagreeable, to have it delayed: so that 
if there be two equal degrees of pleasure set in the mind’s view, 
and all other things are equal, but one is beheld as near, and 
the other afar off; the nearer will appear most agreeable, and 
so will be chosen. Because, though the agreeableness of the 
objects be exactly equal, as viewed in themselves, yet not as 
viewed in their circumstances ; one of them having the addi- 
tional agreeableness of the circumstance of nearness. 

II. Another thing that contributes to the agreeableness of 
an object of choice, as it stands in the mind’s view, is the 
manner of the view. If the object be something which appears 
connected with future pleasure, not only will the degree of ap= 
parent pleasure have influence, but also the manner of the 
view, especially in two respects. 

1. With respect to the degree of assent, with which the 
mind judges the pleasure to be future. Because it is more 
agreeable to have a cerfain happiness, than an uncertain one ; 
and a pleasure viewed as more probable, all other things be- 
ing equal, is more agreeable to the mind, than that which is 
viewed as less probable. 

2. With respect to the degree of the zdea or apprehension 
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of the future pleasure. With regard to things which are the 
subject of-our thoughts, either past, present or future, we have 
much more of an idea or apprehension of some things than 
' others ; that is, our idea is much more clear, lively and strong. 
Thus the ideas we have of sensible things by immediate sensa- 
tion, are usually much more lively than those we have by mere 
imagination, or by contemplation of them when absent. My 
idea of the sun, when I look uponit, is more vivid, than when 
I only think of it. Our idea of the sweet relish of a delicious 
fruit is usually stronger when we taste it, than when we only 
imagine it. And sometimes, the idea we have of things by 
contemplation, are much stronger and clearer, than at other 
times. Thus, a man at one time has a much stronger idea of 
the pleasure which is to be enjoyed in eating some sort of food 
that he loves, than at another. WW 
or the sense that men have of future good or evil, is one thing 
that has great influence on their minds to excite volition. 
When two kinds of future pleasure are presented for choice, 
though both are supposed exactly equal by the judgment, and 


both equally certain, yet ef one the mind hasa far more lively 


sense, than of the other; this last has the greatest advantage 
by far to affect and attract the mind, and move the Will. Itis 
now more agreeable to the mind, to take the pleasure of which 
it has a-strong and lively sense, than that of which it has only 
a faint idea. The view of the former is attended with the 
strongest appetite, and the greatest uneasiness attends the 
want of it; and it is agreeable to the mind to have uneasiness 
removed, and its appetite gratified. And if several future en- 
joyments are presented together, as competitors for the choice 
of the mind, some of them judged to be greater, and others 
less; the mind also having a more lively idea of the good of 
some, and of others a less; and some are viewed as of greater 
certainty or probability than others ; and those enjoyments that 
appear most agreeable in one of these respects, appear least so 
in others: in this case, all other things being equal, the agree- 
ableness of a proposed object of choice will be in a degree 
some way compounded of the degree of good supposed by the 
judgment, the degree of apparent probability or certainty of 
‘that good, and the ‘degree of liveliness of the idea the mind 
has of that good; because all together concur to constitute 
the degree in which the object appears at present agreeable ; 
and accordingly will volition be determined. : 
I might further observe, that the state of the mind which 
views a proposed object of choice, is another thing that contri- 


ow the strength of the idea 
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butes to the agreeableness or disagreeableness of that object ; 
the particular temper which the mind has by nature, or that 
has been introduced and established by education, example, 
custom, or some other means; or the frame or state that the 
mind is in on a particular occasion. That object which appears 
agreeable to one, does not so to another. And the same ob- 
ject does not always appear alike agreeable to the same per- 
son, at different times. It is most agreeable to some men, to 
follow their reason; and to others, to follow their appetites : 
to some men, it is more agreeable to deny a vicious inclina- 
tion, than to gratify it: others it suits best to gratify the vilest 
appetites. It is more disagreeable to some men than others, 
to counter-act a former resolution. In these respects, and. 
many others which might be mentioned, different things will 
be mast agreeable to different persons ; and not only so, but 
to the same persons at different times. 

But possibly it is needless to mention the “ state of the 
mind,” as a ground of the agreeableness of objects distinct 
from the other two mentioned before; vz. The apparent 7a- 
ture and circumstances of the objects viewed, and the manner 
of the view. Perhaps, if we strictly consider the matter, the 
different temper and state of the mind makes no alteration as 
to the agreeableness of objects, any other way, than as it makes 
the objects themselves appear differently beautiful or deform- 
ed, having apparent pleasure or pain attending them; and, as 
it occasions the manner of the view to be different, causes the 
idea of beauty or deformity, pleasure or uneasiness to be more 
or less lively. 

However, I think so much is certain, that volition, in no 
one instance that can be mentioned, is otherwise than the 
greatest apparent good is, in the manner which has been ex- 
plained. The choice of the mind never departs from that 
which, at the time, and with respect to the direct and imme-s 
diate objects of decision, appears most agreeable and pleasing, 
all things considered. If the immediate objects of the will are 
a man’s own actions, then those actions which appear most 
agreeable to him he wills. If it be now most agreeable to 
him, all things considered, to walk, then he now wills to walk. 
]f it be now, upon the whole of what at present appears to him, 
most agreeable to speak, then he chooses to speak : if it suits 
him best to keep silence, then he chooses to keep silence. 
There is scarcely a plainer and more universal dictate of the 
sense and experience of mankind, than that, when men act vo~- 
luntarily, and do what they please, then they do what suits 
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them best, or what is most agreeable to them. To say, that’ 
they do what pleases them, but yet not what is agreeable to 
them, is the same thing as to say, they do what they please, 
but do not act their pleasure; and that is to say, that they do 
what they please, and yet do not what they please. 

It appears from these things, that in some sense, the Will 
always follows the last dictate of the understanding. But then 
the understanding must be taken in a lorge sense, as including. 
the whole faculty of perception or apprehension, and not mere- 
ly what is called reason or judgment. If by the dictate of the 
understanding is meant what reason declares to be best, or — 
most for the person’s happiness, taking in the whole of its dura- 
tion, it is not true, that the Will always follows the last dictate 
of the understanding. Such a dictate of reason is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from things appearing now most agreeable, all 
things being put together which pertain to the mind’s present 
perceptions in any respect: although that dictate of reason, 
when it takes place, has concern in the compound influence 
which moves the Will; and should be considered in estimating 
the degree of that appearance of good which the Will always 
follows ; either as having its influence added to other things, 
or subducted from them. When such dictate of reason con- 
curs with other things, then its weight is added to them, as 
put into the same scale; but when it is against them, it is as a 
weight in the opposite scale, resisting the influence of other 
things : yet its resistence is often overcome by their greater 
weight, and so the act of the Willis determined in opposition | 
to it. 

These things may serve, I hope, in some measure, to 
illustrate and confirm the position laid down in the beginning 
of this section, viz. That the Will is always determined by 
the strongest motive,” or by that view of the mind which has 
the greatest degree of previous tendency to excite volition. 
But whether I have been so happy as rightly to explain the 
thing wherein consists the strength of motives, or not, yet my 
failing in this will not overthrow the position itself; which 
Carries much of its own evidence with it, and is a point of 
chief importance to the purpose of the ensuing discourse : 
And the truth of it, I hope, will appear with great clearness, 
before I have finished what I have to say on the subject of 
human liberty. 


} 
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SECT. II. 


Concerning the Meaning of the Terms Necessity, Impossibility, 
5 Lnability, Kc. and of Contingence. 


The words necessary, empossible, &c. are abundantly used 
in controversies about Free-Will and Moral Agency; and 
therefore the sense in which they are used, should be clearly 
understood. 

Here I might say, that a thing is then said to be necessary, 
when it must be, and cannot be otherwise. But this would 
not properly be a definition of Necessity, any more than if I 
explained the word mus#, by the phrase, there being a Ne- 
cessity. The words must, can, and cannot, need explication 
as much as the words necessary, and tmpossible ; excepting 
that the former are words that in earliest life we more com. 
monly use. | 

_ The word necessary, as used in common speech, is a re- 
lative term; and relates to some supposed Opposition made to 
the existence of a thing, which opposition is overcome, or 
proves insufficient to hinder or alter it. That is necessary, in 
the original and proper sense of the word, which is, or will 
be, notwithstanding all supposable opposition. To say, that a 
thing is necessary, is the same thing as to say; that it is im- 

possible, it should not be. But the word dmpossible is mani- 
festly a relative term, and has reference to supposed power 
exerted to bring a thing to pass, which is insufficient for the 
effect ; asthe word unable is relative, and has relation to abili- 


_ ty, or endeavour, which is insufficient, Also the word zrresi- 


stuble is relative, and has always reference to resistance which 
is made, or may be made, to some force or power tending to 
an effect, and is insufficient to withstand the power, or hinder’ 
the effect. The common notion of Necessity and Impossi- 
bility implies something that frustrates endeavour or desire. 


Here several things are to be noted, 


1, Things are said to be necessary in general, which are 
or will be notwithstanding any supposable opposition from 
whatever quarter. But things are said to be necessary fo us, 
which are or will be notwithstanding all Opposition supposable 
in the case from us. The same may be observed of the word 
gmpossible, and other such like terms. _ 
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2. These terms necessary, impossible, rresistable, &c. more 
especially belong to controversies about liberty and moral 
agency, as used in the latter of the two senses now mention- 
ed, viz. as necessary or impossible fo us, and with relation to 
any supposable opposition or endeavour of ours. . 

3. As the word Necessity, in its vulgar and common use, 
is relative, and has always reference to some supposable insuf- 
ficient opposition; so when we speak of any thing as necessary _ 
to us, it is with relation to some supposable opposition of our 
Wills, or some voluntary exertion or effort of ours to the 
contrary. For we do not properly make opposition to an 
event, any otherwise than as we voluntarily oppose it. Things 
are said to be what must be, or necessarily are, as to us, when 
they are, or will be, though we desire or endeavour the con- 
trary, or try to prevent or remove their existence: but such 
opposition of ours always either consists in, or implies opposi- 
tion of our wills, 

It is manifest that all such like words and phrases, as vul- 
garly used, are understood in this manner. A thing is said to 
be necessary, when we cannot help it, let us do what we will. 
So any thing is said to be zmposstble ta us, when we would do 
it, or would have it brought to pass, and endeavour it ; or at 
least may be supposed to desire and seek it; but all our de- 
sires and endeavours are, or would be vain. And that is said to 
be zrresistible, which overcomes all our opposition, resistance, 
and endeavour to the contrary. And we are said to be unable 
to doa thing, when our supposable desires and endeavours are 
insufficient, 

We are accustomed, in the common use of language, 
thus to apply and understand these phrases: we grow up with 
such a habit; which, by the daily use of these terms from our 
childhood, eco fixed and settled ; so that the idea of a 
relation to a supposed will, desire, and endeavour of ours, is 
strongly connected with ihieke terms, whenever we hear the 
words used. Such ideas, and these words, are so associated, 
that they unavoidably go together; one suggests the other, 
and never can be easily separated as long as we live. And 
though we use the words, as terms of art, in another sense, 
yet, unless we are exceedingly circumspect, we shall insen- 
sibly slide into the vulgar use of them, and so apply the words 
in a very inconsistent manner, which will deceive and con; 
found us in our reasonings and discourses, even when we dine 
tend to use them as terms of art. 


a 
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4. It follows from what has-been observed, that when 
these terms necessary, impossible, irresistible, unable, &c. are 
used in cases wherein no insufficient will is supposed, or can 
be supposed, but the very nature of the supposed case itself 
excludes any opposition, will or endeavour, they are then not 
used in their proper signification. The reason is manifest 5 
in such cases we cannot use the words with reference to a sup- 
posable opposition, will or endeavour. And therefore if any 
man uses these terms in such cases, he either uses them non- 
sensically, or in some new sense, diverse from their original 
and proper meaning. As for instance; if any one should 
affirm after this manner, That it is necessary for a man, or 
what must be, that he should choose virtue rather than vice, 
during the time that he prefers virtue to vice; and that it is 
a thing impossible and irresistible, that it should be otherwise 
than that he should have this choice, so long as this choice 
continues ; such a one would use the terms must, trresistzble, 
&c. with either perfect insignificance, or in some new sense, 
diverse from their common use; which is with reference, as 
has been observed, to supposable opposition, unwillingness 
and resistance; whereas, here, the very supposition excludes 
and denies any such thing: for the case supposed is that of 
being willing, and choosing, 

5. It appears from what has been said, that these terms 
necessary, impossible, &c, are often used by philosophers and 
metaphysicians in a sense quite diverse from their common and 
original signification; for they apply them to many cases in 
which no opposition is supposable. Thus they use them with 
respect to God’s existence before the creation of the world, 
when there was no other being; with regard to many of the 
dispositions and acts of the divine Being, such as his loving 
himself, his loving righteousness, hating sin, &e. So they 
apply them to many cases of the inclinations and actions of 
created intelligent beings, wherein all opposition of the Will 
is excluded in the very supposition of the case, 

Metaphysical or Philosophical Necessity is nothing dif- 
ferent from their certainty. I speak not now of the certainty 
of knowledge, but the certainty that is in things themselves, 
which is the foundation of the certainty of the knowledge, or 
that wherein lies the ground of the infallibility of the proposi- 
tion which affirms them. 

What is sometimes given as the definition of philosophi- 
cal Necessity, namely, “ That by which a thing cannot but.be,” 

VoL. I, ae 
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or “ whereby it cannot be otherwise, fails of being a proper 


explanation of it, on two accounts: Furst, the words can, or 
cannot, need explanation as much as the mae Necessity ; and 
the former may as well be explained by the latter, as the 
latter by the former. Thus, if any one asked us ohn we 
mean, when we say, a thing cannot but be, we might explain 
ourselves by saying, it must necessarily be so; as well as ex- 
plain Necessity, by saying, it is that by which a thing cannot 
but be. And Secondly, this definition is liable to the fore- 
mentioned great inconyenience; the words cannot, or unable, 
are properly relative, and have relation to power exerted, or 
that may be exerted, in order to the thing spoken of ; to which, 
as I have now observed, the word Necessity, as used by philo- 
sophers has no reference. 

Philosophical Necessity is really nothing else than the FULL 
AND FIXED CONNECTION BETWEEN THE THINGS SIGNIFIED BY 
THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE OF A PROPOSITION, which affirms 
something to be true. When there is such a connection, then 
the thing affirmed in the proposition is necessary, in a philo- 
sophical sense ; whether any opposition, or contrary effort be 
supposed, or no. When the subject and predicate of the pro- 
position, which affirms the existence of any thing, either sub- 
stance, quality, act, or circumstance, have a full and cerTarn 
CONNECTION, then the existence or being of that thing is said 
to be necessary in a metaphysical sense. And in this sense I 
use the word Necessity, in the following discourse, when I 
endeavour to prove that Necessity ts not inconsistent with Li- 


berty. 
The subject and predicate of a proposition, which affirms 


existence of something, may have a full, fixed, and certain 


connection several ways. 

(1.) They may have a full and perfect connection in ad 
of themselves ; because it may imply a contradiction, or gross 
absurdity, to suppose them not connected, Thus many things 
are necessary in their own nature, So the eternal existence of 
being generally considered, is necessary 7m ttself: because it 
would be in itself the greatest absurdity, to deny the existence 
of being in general, or to say there was absolute and univer- 


sal nothing ; and is as it were the sum of all contradictions; | 


as might be shewn, if this were a proper place for it. Sq God’s 
infinity, and other attributes are necessary. So it is necessary 
tn its own nature, that two and two should be four; and it is 
necessary, that all right lines drawn from the center of a circle 


to the circumference should be equal. It is necessary, fit and. 
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suitable, that men should do to others, as they would that they 
should do to them, So innumerable metaphysical and mathe- 
matical truths are necessary in themselves: the subject and 
predicate of the proposition which affirms them, are perfectly 
connected of themselves. 

(2.) The connection of the subject and predicate of a pro- 
position, which affirms the existence of something, may be 
fixed and made certain, because the existence of that thing is 
already come to pass; and either now is, or has been; and so 
has, as it were, made sure of existence. And therefore, the 
proposition which affirms present and past existence of it, may 
by this means, be made certain, and necessarily and unalter- 
ably true; the past event has fixed and decided the matter, 
as to its existence; and has made it impossible but that ex~ 
istence should be truly predicated of it. Thus the existence 
of whatever is already come to pass, is now become necessary 5 
it is become impossible it should be otherwise than true, that 
such a thing has been. 

(3.) The subject and predicate of a proposition which af- 
firms something to be, may have a real and certain connection 
consequenivally ; and so the existence of the thing may be con- 
sequentially necessary ; as it may besurely and firmly connect- 
ed with something else, that is necessary in one of the former 
respects. As it is either fully and thoroughly comected with 
that which is absolutely necessary in its own nature, or with 
something which has already received and made sure of ex- 
istence. This Necessity lies 7, or may be explained dy the 
connection of two or more propositions one with another.—— 
Things which are perfectly connected with other things that are 
necessary, are necessary themselves, by a Necessity of conse~ 
quence. 

And here it may be observed, that all things which are 
future, or which will hereafter begin to be, which can be said 
to be necessary, are necessary only in this last way. Their 
existence is not necessary im itself; for if so, they always 
would have existed. Nor is their existence become necessary 
by being already come to pass. Therefore, the only way that 
any thing that is to come to pass hereafter, is or can be ne- 
cessary, is by a connection with something that is necessary in 


_ its own nature, or something that already is, or has been; so 


that the one being supposed, the other certainly follows.— 
And this also is the only way that all things past, excepting 
those which were from eternity, could be necessary before 
they come to pass; and therefore the only way in which any 
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effect or event, or any thing whatsoever that ever has had, or 
will have a beginning, has come into being necessarily, or will 


‘hereafter necessarily exist. And therefore this is the Necessi- 


ty which especially belongs to controversies about the acts of 
the will. ‘ 

It may be of some use in these controversies, further to 
observe concerning metaphysical Necessity, that (agreeable to 
the distinction before observed of Necessity, as vulgarly un- 
derstood) things that exist may be said to be necessary, either 
with a general or particular Necessity. The existence of a 


_ thing may be said to be necessary with a general Necessity, 


when, all things considered, there is a foundation for the cer- 
tainty of their existence; or when in the most general and 
universal view of things, the subject and predicate of the pro- 
position, which affirms its existence, would appear with an in- 
fallible connection. 

An event, or the existence of a thing, may be said to be 
necessary with a particular Necessity, when nothing that can 
be taken into consideration, in or about a person, thing or 
time, alters the case at all, as to the certainty of an event, or 
the existence of a thing; or can be of any account at all, in 
determining the infallibility of the connection of the subject and 
predicate in the proposition which affirms the existence of the 
thing ; so that it is all one, as to that person, or thing, at least, 
at that time, as if the existence were necessary with a Ne- 
cessity that is most universal and absolute. Thus there are 
many things that happen to particular persons, in the ex- 
istence of which no will of theirs has any concern, at least, at. 
that time ; which, whether they are necessary or not, with re- 
gard to things in general, yet are necessary to them, and with 
regard to any volition of theirs at that time; as they prevent 
all acts of the will about the affair.- I shall have occasion to 
apply this observation to particular instances in the following 
discourse.—Whether the same things that are necessary with 
a particular Necessity, be not also necessary with a general 
Necessity, may be a matter of future consideration. Let that 
be as it will, it alters not the case, as to the use of this distinc- 
tion of the kinds of Necessity. 

These things may be sufficient for the explaining of the 
terms necessary and Necessity, as terms of art, and as often 
used by metaphysicians, and controversial writers in diyinity, 
in a sense diyerse from, and more extensive than their original 
meaning, in common language, which was before explained, 
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What has been said to shew the meaning of the terms 
necessary and Necessity, may be sufficient for the explaining 
of the opposite terms, zmpossible and impossibility. For there 
is no difference, but only the latter are negative, and the 
former positive. Jimpossibility is the same as negative Neces- 
sity, or a Necessity that a thing should not be. And itis used 
as a term of art ina like diversity from the original and vulgar 
meaning, with Necessity. 

The same may be observed concerning the words unable 
and Inability. It has been observed, that these terms, in their 
original and common use, have relation to will and endeavour, 
as supposable in the case, and as insufficient for the bringing to 
pass the thing willed and endeavoured. But as these terms 
are often used by philosophers and divines, especially writers 
on controversies about Free Will, they are used in a quite 
different, and far more extensive sense, and are applied to 
many cases wherein no will or endeavour for the bringing of 
the thing to pass, is or can be supposed. 

As the words necessary, impossible, unable, &c. are used 
by polemic writers, in a sense diverse from their common sig- 
nification, the like has happened to the term contingent. Any 
thing is said to be contingent, or to come to pass by chance or 
accident, in the original meaning of such words, when its 
connection with its causes or antecedents, according to the 
established course of things, is not discerned; and so is what 
we have no means of foreseeing. And especially is any thing 
said to be contingent, or accidental, with regard to us, when it 
comes to pass without our foreknowledge, and beside our de- 
sign and scope. 

But the word contingent is abundantly used in a very 
different sense ; not for that whose connection with the series 
of things we cannot discern, so as to foresee the event, but for 
something which has absolutely no previous ground or reason, 
with which its existence has any fixed and certain connection. 


SECT, IV. 


Of the Distinction of natural and moral Necessity, and 
Inability. 


That Necessity which has been explained, consisting in 
an infallible connection of the things signified by the subject 
and predicate of a proposition, as intelligent beings are the 
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Subjects of it, is distinguished into moral and natural Ne- 


cessity. ; 

I shall not now stand to enquire whether this distinction 
be a proper and perfect distinction ; but shall only explain how 
these two sorts of Necessity are understood, as the terms are 
sometimes used, and as they are used in the following dis- 
course, 

The phrase, moral Necessity, is used variously : sometimes 
it is used for a Necessity of moral obligation. So we say, a 
man is under Necessity, when he is under bonds of duty and 
conscience, from which he cannot be discharged. Again, the 
word Necessity is often used for great obligation in point of 
anterest. Sometimes by moral Necessity is meant that appar- 
ent connection of things, which is the ground of moral eot- 
dence ; and so is distinguished from absolute Necessity, or that 
sure connection of things, that is a foundation for znfallible 
certainty. In this sense, moral Necessity signifies much the 
same as that high degree of probability, which is ordinarily 
sufficient to satisfy mankind, in their conduct and behaviour 
in the world, as they would consult their own safety and inte- 
rest, and treat others properly as members of society. And 
sometimes by moral Necessity is meant that Necessity of 
connection and consequence, which arises from such moral causes, 
as the strength of inclination, or motives, and the connection 
which there isin many cases between these, and such certain 
volitions and actions. And it is in ¢his sense, that I use the 
phrase, moral Necessity, in the following discourse. 

By natural Necessity, as applied to men, I mean such 
Necessity as men are under through the force of natural 
causes ; as distinguished from what are called moral causes, 
such as habits and dispositions of the heart, and moral motives 
and inducements. Thus men placed in certain circumstances, 
are the subjects of particular sensations by Necessity: they 
feel pain when their bodies are wounded ; they see the objects 
presented before them in a clear light, when their eyes are 
opened: so they assent to the truth of certain propositions, as 
soon as the terms are understood; as that two and two make 
four, that black is not white, that two parallel lines can never 
cross one another; so by a natural Necessity mens’ bodies 
move downwards, when there is nothing to support them. 

But here several things may be noted concerning these 
two kinds of Necessity. 

1. Moral Necessity may be as absolute, as natural Ne- 
cessity. That is, the effect may be as perfectly connected 
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with its moral cause, as a natural, necessary effect is with its 
natural cause. Whether the Will in every case is necessarily © 
determined by the strongest motive, or whether the Will ever 
makes any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose the 
strongest present inclination, or not; if that matter should be 
controverted, yet I suppose none will deny, but that, in some 
cases, a previous bias and inclination, or the motive presented, . 
may be so powerful, that the act of the Will may be certainly 
and indissolubly connected therewith. When motives or pre- 
yious bias are very strong, all will allow that there is some 
dificulty in going against them. And if they were yet 
stronger, the difficulty would be still greater. And therefore, 
if more were still added to their strength, to a certain degree, 
it would make the difficulty so great, that it would be wholly 
ampossible to surmount it; for this plain reason, because what- 
ever power men may be supposed to have to surmount 
difficulties, yet that power is not infinite; and so goes not 
beyond certain limits. If a man can surmount ten degrees of 
difficulty of this kind with twenty degrees of strength, because 
the degrees of strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty ; 
yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or an hundred, or 
a thousand degrees, and his strength not also increased, his 
strength will be wholly insufficient to surmount the difficulty. 
As therefore it must be allowed, that there may be such a 
thing as a sure and perfect: connection between moral causes 
and effects; so this only is what I call by the name of moral 
Necessity. 

2. When I use this distinction of moral and natural Ne- 
cessity, 1 would not be understood to suppose, that if any thine 
come to pass by the former kind of Necessity, the nature of 
things is not concerned init, as well as in the latter. Ido not 
mean to determine, that when a moral habit or motive is so 
strong, that the act of the Will infallibly follows, this is not 
owing to the nature of things. But natural and moral are the 
terms by which these two kinds of Necessity have usually been 
called; and they must be distinguished by some names, for 
there is a difference between them, that is very important in 
its consequences. This difference, however, does not lie so 
much in the nature of the connection, as in the two terms con- 
nected. "The cause with which the effect is connected, is of a 
particular kind ; vzz. that which is of a moral nature; either 
some previous habitual disposition, or some motive exhibited 
to the understanding. And the effect is also of a particular 
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kind; being likewise of a moral nature ; consisting in some 
inclination or volition of the soul, or voluntary action. 

I suppose, that Necessity which is called natural in dis- 
tinction from moral necessity, is so called, because mere 
nature as the word is vulgarly used, is concerned, without any 
thing of choice. The word nature is often used in opposition 
to choice; not because nature has indeed never any hand in 
our choice; but, probably, because we first get our notion of 
nature from that obvious course of events, which we observe 
in many things where our choice has no concern; and especi- 
ally in the material world; which, in very many parts of it, 
we easily perceive to be in a settled course; the stated order,’ 
and manner of succession, being very apparent. But where 
we do not readily discern the rule and connection, (though 
there be a connection, according to an established law, truly 
taking place) we signify the manner of event by some other 
name. Even in many things which are seen in the material 
and inanimate world, which do not obviously come to pass 
according to any settled course, men do not call the manner of 
the event by the name of nature, but by such names as ace?- 
dent, chance, contingence, &c. So men make a distinction 
between nature and choice ; as if they were completely and 
universally distinct. Whereas, I suppose none will deny but 
that choice, 7n many cases, arises from nature, as truly as other 
events. But the connection between acts of choice, and their 
causes, according to established laws, is not soobvious. And 
we observe that choice is, as it were, a new principle of mo- 
tion and action, different from that established order of things 
which is most obvious, and seen especially in corporeal things. 
The choice also often interposes, interrupts, and alters the 
chain of events in these external objects, and causes them to 
proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone. Hence 
it is spoken of as if it were a principle of motion entirely 
distinct from nature, and properly set in opposition to it. 
Names being commonly given to things, according to what is 
most obvious, and is suggested by what appears to the senses 
without reflection and research. 

3. It must be observed, that in what has been explained, as 
signified by the name of moral Necessity, the word Necessity is 
not used according to the original design and meaning of the 
word: for, as was observed before, such terms, necessary, 
empossible, trresistible, &c. in common speech, and their most 
proper sense, are always relative; having reference to some 
supposable voluntary opposition or endeavour, that is insuf- 
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ficient. But no such opposition, or contrary will and endeavour, 
is supposable in the case of moral Necessity ; which is a cer- 
tainty of the inclination and will itself; which does not admit 
of the supposition of a will to oppose and resist it. For it is 
absurd, to suppose the same individual will to oppose itself, 
in its present act; or the present choice to be opposite to, and 
resisting present choice : as absurd as it is to talk of two con 
trary motions, in the same moving body, at the same time.—~ 
And therefore the very case supposed never admits of any 
trial, whether an opposing or resisting will can overcome this 
Necessity. 

What has been said of natural and moral Necessity, may 
serve to explain what is intended by natural and moral Ji 
ability. Weare said to be naturally unable to do a thing, 
when we cannot do it if we will, because what is most com- 
monly called nature does not allow of it, or because of some 
impeding defect or obstacle that is extrinsic to the will; either 
in the faculty of understanding, constitution of body, or ex- 
ternal objects. JZoral Inability consists not in any of these 


things; but either in the want of inclination; or the strength ,, 


of a contrary inclination; or the want of sufficient motives in 
view, to induce and excite the act of the will, or the strength 
of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both these may be 


resolved into one; and it may be said in one word, that moral _ 


Inability consists in the opposition or want of inclination. For 
when a person is unable to will or choose such a thing, through 
a defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary motives, it is 
the same thing as his being unable through the want of an in- 
clination, or the prevalence of a contrary inclination, in such 
circumstances, and under the influence of such views. 

To give some instances of this moral Inabihty.—A woman 
of great honour and chastity may have a moral Inability to pro- 
stitute herself to her slave. A child of great love and duty to 
his parents, may be thus unable to kill his father. A very 
lascivious man, in case of certain opportunities and tempta- 
tions, and in the absence of such and such restraints, may be 
unable to forbear gratifying his lust. A drunkard, under such 
‘and such circumstances, may be unable to forbear taking 
strong drink. A very malicious man may be unable to exert 
benevolent acts to an enemy, or to desire his prosperity ; yea, 
some may be so under the power of a vile disposition, that 
they may be unable to love those who are most worthy of 
their esteem and affection. A strong habit of virtue, and a 
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great degree of holiness, may cause a moral Inability to leve 
wickedness in general, and may render a man unable to take 
complacence in wicked persons or things; or to choose a wick- 
ed, in preference to a virtuous life. And on the other hand, 
a great degree of habitual wickedness may lay a man under 
an Inability to love and choose holiness; and render him utter- 
ly unable to love an infinitely holy Being, or to choose and 
cleave to him as his chief good. 

_ Herve it may be of use to observe this distinction of moral 
Inability, viz. of that which is general and habitual, and that 
which is particular and occasional. By a general and habitual 
moral Inability, I mean an Inability in the heart to all exercises 
or acts of will of that kind, through a fixed and habitual incli- 
nation, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of a certain 
kind of inclination, Thus avery ill-natured man may be un- 
able to exert such acts of benevolence, as another, who is full 
of good nature, commonly exerts; and a man, whose heart is 
habitually void of gratitude, may be unable to exert grateful 
acts, through that stated defect of a grateful inclination. By 
particular and occasional moral Inability, I mean an Inability 
of the will or heart to a particular act, through the strength or 
defect of present motives, or of inducements presented to the 
view of the understanding, on this occasion. If it be so, that 
the willis always determined by the strongest motive, then it 
must always have an Inability, in this latter sense, to act 
otherwise than it does; it not being possible, in any case, that 
the will should, at present, go against the motive which has 


~ now, all things considered, the greatest advantage to induce 


it.——The former of these kinds of moral Inability, is most 
commonly called by the name of Jnability ; because the word, 
in its most proper and original signification, has respect to 
some stated defect. And this especially obtains the name of 
Inability also upon another account :—because, as before ob- 
served, the word Inability in its original and most common 
use, is a relative term; and has respect to will and endeavour, 
as supposable in the case, and as insufficient to bring to pass 
the thing desired and endeayoured. Now there may be more 
of an appearance and shadow of this, with respect to the acts 
which arise from a fixed and strong habit, than others that 
arise only from transient occasions and causes, Indeed will 
and endeavour against, or diverse from present acts of the will 
are in no case supposable, whether those acts be occasional or 
habitual; for that would be to suppose the will, at present, to 
be otherwise than, at present, itis. But yet there may be 
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will and endeavour against future acts of the will, or volitions 
that are likely to take place, as viewed at a distance. It is no 
contradiction, to suppose that the acts of the will at one time, 
may be against the acts of the will at another time ; and there 
may be desires and endeavours to prevent or excite future 
acts of the will; but such desires and endeavours are, in 
many cases, rendered insufficient and vain, through fixedness 
of habit: when the occasion returns, the strength of habit 
overcomes, and baffles all such opposition. In this respect, a 
man may be in miserable slavery and bcndage to a strong 
habit/ But it may be comparatively easy to make an altera- 
tion withtespect to such future acts, as are only occasional. 
and transient; because the occasion or transient cause, if 
foreseen, may often easily be prevented or avoided. On this 
account, the moral Inability that attends fixed habits, especial- 
ly obtains the name of Znability. And then, as the will may 
remotely and indirectly resist itself, and do it in vain, in the 
case of strong habits; so reason may resist present acts of 
the will, and its resistance be insufficient ; and this is more 
commonly the case also, when the acts arise from strong 
habit, 

But it must be observed concerning moral Inability, in 
each kind of it, that the word Jnability is used ina sense very 
diverse from its original import. The word signifies only a 
natural Inability, in the proper use of it; and is applied to 
such cases only wherein a present will or inclination to the 
thing, with respect to which a person is said to be unable, is 
supposable. It cannot be truly said, according to the ordinary 


~ use of language, that a malicious man, let him be never so 


malicious, cannot hold his hand from striking, or that he is 
not able to shew his neighbour kindness; or that a drunkard, 
let his appetite be never so strong, cannot keep the cup from 
his mouth. In the strictest propriety of speech, a man has a 
thing in his power, if he has it in his choice, or at his elec- 
tion: and a man cannot be truly said to be unable to doa 
thing, when he can do it ifhe will, It is improperly said, that 
a person cannot perform those external actions, which are de- 
pendent on the act of the will, and which would be easily per- 
formed, if the act of the will were present. And if it be im- 
properly said, that he cannot perform those external voluntary 
actions, which depend on the will, it is in some respect more 
improperly said, that he is unable to exert the acts of the will 
themselves; because it is more evidently false, with respect 
to these, that he cannot if he will: for to say so, is a down- 
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right contradiction: it is to say, he cannot will, if he does will. 
And in this case, not only is it true, that it is easy for a man to. 
do the thing if he will, but the very willing is the doing; when 
once he has willed, the thing is performed ; and nothing else 
remains to be done. Therefore, in these things, to ascribe a 
non-performance to the want of power or ability, is not just ; 
because the thing wanting is not a being ade, but a being 
willing. There are faculties of mind, anda capacity of nature, 
and every thing else, sufficient, but a disposition; nothing is 
wanting but a will. 


SECT. V. 
Concerning the Notion of Liberty, and of Moral Agency. 


The plain and obvious meaning of the words Freedom and 
Liberty, in common speech, is The power, opportunity, or ad- 
vantage, that any one has, to do as he pleases. Or in other 
words, his being free from hinderance or impediment in the 
way of doing, or conducting in any respect, as he wills *.— 
And the contrary to Liberty, whatever name we call that by, 
is a person’s being hindered or unable to conduct as he will, 
or being necessitated to do otherwise. 

If this which I have mentioned be the meaning of the 
word Liberty, in the ordinary use of language ; as I trust that 
none that has ever learned to talk, and is unprejudiced, will 
deny; then it will follow, that in propriety of speech, neither 
Liberty, nor its contrary, can properly be ascribed to any be- 
ing or thing, but that which has such a faculty, power or pro- 
perty, as is called will. For that which is possessed of no will, 
cannot have any power or opportunity of doing according to 
tis will, nor be necessitated to act contrary to us will, nor be 
restrained from acting agreeably to it. And therefore to talk 
of Liberty, or the contrary, as belonging to the very will 2- 
self, is not to speak good sense; if we judge of sense, and 
nonsense, by the original and proper signification of words.— 
For the will itself is not an Agent that Aas a will: the power 
of choosing, itself, has not a power of choosing. ‘That which 
has the power of volition is the man, or the soul, and not the 


¥* I say not only doing, but eonducting; because a voluntary forbearing to do, 
sitting still, keeping silence, éc. are instances of persons’ canduct, about which } 
Liberty is exercised; though they are not so properly called dozng. 
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power of volition itself. Ard he that has the Liberty of doing 


according to his will, is the Agent who is possessed of the will; 
and not the will which he is: possessed of. We say with pro- 
priety, that a bird let loose has power and liberty to fly; but 
not that the bird’s power of flying has a power and Liberty of 
flying. ‘To be free is the property of an Agent, who is possess- 
ed of powers and faculties, as much as to be cunning, valiant, 
bountiful, or zealous. But these qualities are the properties 
of persons; and not the properties of properties. 

There are two things contrary to what is called Liberty 
in common speech. One is constraint ; otherwise called force, 
compulsion, and coaction; which is a person’s being necessi-+ 
tated to do a thing contrary to his will. The other is restraint ; 
which is, his being hindered, and not having power to do 
according to his will. But that which has no will, cannot be 
the subject of these things.—I need say the less on this head, 
Mr. Locke having set the same thing forth, with so great 
clearness, in his Essay on the Human Understanding. 

But one thing more I would observe concerning what is 
vulgarly called Leberty ; namely, that power and opportunity 
for one to do and conduct as he will, or according to his 


. choice, is all that is meant by it; without taking into the 


meaning of the word, any thing of the cause of that choice; or 


at all considering how the person came to have such a volition; . 


whether it was caused by some external motive, or internal 
habitual bias; whether it was determined by some internal 
antecedent volition, or whether it happened without a cause; 
whether it was necessarily connected with something forego- 
ing, or not connected. Let the person come by his choice 
any how, yet, if he is able, and there is nothing in the way to 
hinder his pursuing and executing his will, the man is per- 
fectly free, according to the primary and common notion of 
freedom. 

What has been said may be sufficient to shew what is 
meant by Liberty, according to the common notions of man- 
kind, and in the usual and primary acceptation of the word: 
but the word, as used by Arminians, Pelagians and others, 
who oppose the Calvinists, has an entirely different significa- 
tion.—These several things belong to their notion of Liberty. 
1, That it consists in a se/f-determining power in the will, ora 
certain sovereignty the will has over itself, and its own acts, 
whereby it determines its own volitions; so as not to be de- 
pendent in its determinations, on any cause without itself, nor 
seteymined by any thing prior to its ownacts. 2. Indifference 
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belongs to Liberty in their notion of it, or that the mind, 
previous to the act of volition be, in eguélibrio. 3. Contingence 
is another thing that belongs and is essential to it; not in the 
common acceptation of the word, as that has been already 
explained, but as opposed to all necessity, or any fixed and 
certain connection with some previous ground or reason of its 
existence. They suppose the essence of Liberty so much to 
consist in these things, that unless the will of man be free 
in this sense, he has no real freedom, how much soever he 
may be at Liberty to act according to his will. 

A moral Agent is a being that is capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality, and which can properly be deno- 
minated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or vicious, 
commendable or faulty. To moral Agency belongs a moral 
Jaculty, or sense of moral good and evil, or of such a thing as 
desert or worthiness, of praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment; and a capacity which an Agent has of being influenced 
in his actions by moral inducements or motives, exhibited to 
the view of understanding and reason, to engage to a conduct 
agreeable to the moral faculty, 

The sun is very excellent and beneficial in its action and 
influence on the earth, in warming and causing it to bring forth 
its fruits; but it is not a moral Agent: its action, though 
good, is not virtuous or meritorious. Fire that breaks out in 
a city, and consumes great part of it, is very mischievous in 
its operation; but is not a moral Agent: what it does is not 
faulty or sinful, or deserving of any punishment, The brute 
creatures are not moral Agents: the actions of some of them 
are very profitable and pleasant ; others are very hurtful: yet 
seeing they have no moral faculty, or sense of desert, and do 
not act from choice guided by understanding, or with a capa- 
city of reasoning and reflecting, but only from instinct, and 
are not capable of being influenced by moral inducements, 
their actions are not properly sinful or virtuous; nor are they 
properly the subjects of any such moral treatment for what 
they do, as moral Agents are for their faults or good deeds. 

Here it may be noted, that there is a circumstantial dif- 
ference between the moral Agency of a ruler and a subject. 
I call it circumstantial, because it lies only in the difference of 
moral inducements, by which they are capable of being in- | 
fluenced, arising from the difference of circumstances. A ru- 
ler acting in that capacity only, is not capable of being in- — 
fluenced by a moral law, and its sanctions of threatnings and 
promises, rewards and punishments, as the subject is; though 
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both may be influenced by a knowledge of moral good and 
evil. And therefore the moral Agency of the Supreme Be- 
ing, who acts only in the capacity of a ruler towards his crea- 
tures, and never asa subject, differs in that respect from the 
moral Agency of created intelligent beings. God’s actions, 


-and particularly those which he exerts as a moral governor, 


have moral qualifications, and are morally good in the highest 
degree. They are most perfectly holy and righteous ; and we 
must conceive of Him as influenced in the highest degree, by 
that which, above all others, is properly a moral inducement; 
yiz. the moral good which He sees in such and such things : 
and therefore He is, in the most proper sense, a moral Agent, 
the source of all moral ability and Agency, the fountain and 
rule of all virtue and moral good; though by reason of his 
being supreme over all, it is not possible He should be under 
the influence of law or command, promises or threatnings, re- 
wards or punishments, counsels or warnings. The essential 
qualities of a moral Agent are in God, in the greatest possible 
perfection ; such as understanding, to perceive the difference 
between moral good and evil; a capacity of discerning that 
moral worthiness and demerit, by which some things are 
praiseworthy, others deserving of blame and punishment; and 
also a capacity of choice, and choice guided by understand- 
ing, and a power of acting according to his choice or pleasure, 
and being capable of doing those things which are in the 
highest sense praiseworthy. And herein doés very much 
consist that image of God wherein he made man, (which we 
read of Gen. i. 26, 27, and chap. ix.6.) by which God distin- 
guished man from the beasts, vzz. in those faculties and prin- 


' ciples of nature, whereby He is capable of moral Agency. 


Herein very much consists the natural image of God; where- 
as the spiritual and moral image, wherein man was made at 
first, consisted in that moral excellency with which he was 
endowed, 
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PART IL. 


WHEREIN IT IS CONSIDERED WHETHER THERE IS OR CAN BE 
ANY SUCH SORT OF FREEDOM OF WILL, AS THAT WHEREIN 
ARMINIANS PLACE THE ESSENCE OF THE LIBERTY OF ALL 
MORAL AGENTS; AND WHETHER ANY SUCH THING EVER 
WAS OR CAN BE CONCEIVED OF. : 


SECT. L 


Shewing the manifest Inconsistence of the Arminian Notion of 
Liberiy of Will, consisting in the Will’s self-determining 
Power. 


Havine taken notice of those things which may be ne« 
cessary to be observed, conceming the meaning of the prin- 
cipal terms and phrases made use of in controversies concern= 
ing human Liberty, and particularly observed what Liberty is 
according to the common language and general apprehension 
of mankind, and what it is as understood and maintained by 
Arminians ; 1 proceed to consider the Arminian notion of the 
Freedom of the Will, and the supposed necessity of it in 
order to moral agency, or in order to any one’s being capable 
of virtue or vice, and properly the subject of command or 
counsel, praise or blame, promises or threatnings, rewards or 
punishments; or whether that which has been described, as 
the thing meant by Liberty in common speech, be not suffi- 
cient, and the only Liberty, which makes, or can make any 
one a moral agent, and so properly the subject of these things. 
In this Part, I shall consider whether any such thing be pos- 
sible or conceivable, as that Freedom of Will which Arminians 
insist on; and shall enquire, whether any such sort of Liberty 
be necessary to moral agency, &c. in the mexé Part. 

And first of all, I shall consider the notion of a self-deter- 
mining Power in the will: wherein, according to the drmi- 
mans, does most.essentially consist the Will’s Freedom; and 
shall particularly enquire, whether it be not plainly absurd, 


- 
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and a manifest inconsistence, to suppose that the will itself de- 
mines all the free acts of the will. 

Here I shall not insist on the great impropriety of such 
ways of speaking, as ¢he Will determining itself; because 
actions are to be ascribed to agents, and not properly to the 
powers of agents; which improper way of speaking leads to 
many mistakes, and much confusion, as Mr. Locke observes. 
But I shall suppose that the Arminians, when they speak of 
the Will’s determining itself, do by the Will mean the soul 
welling. I shall take it fo granted, that when they speak of 
the Will, as the determiner, they mean the soul in the exer- 
cise of a power of willing, or acting voluntarily. I shall suppose 
this to be their meaning, because nothing else can be meant, 
without the grossest and plainest absurdity. In all cases a 
we speak of the powers or principles of acting, or doing such 
things, we mean that the agents which have these Powers of 
acting, do them, in the exercise of those Powers. So when 
we-say, valour fights courageously, we mean, the man who is 
under the influence of yalour fights courageously. When we 
say, love seeks the object lov ed, we mean, the person loving 
seeks that object. When we say, the understanding discerns, 
we mean the soul in the exercise of that faculty. So when it 
is said, the will decides or determines, the meaning must 
be, that the person in the exercise of a Power of willing and 
chusing, or the soul acting voluntarily, determines. 

Therefore, if the Will determines all its own free acts, 
the soul determines them in the exercise of a Power of willing 
and choosing ; or, which is the same thing, it determines them 
of choice ; it determines its ownacts, by choosing its own acts. 
If the W ill determines the Will, then choice orders and deter- 
mines the choice: and acts of choice are subject to the deci- 
sion, and follow the conduct of other acts of choice. And 
therefore if the Will determines al] its own free acts, then 
every free act of choice is determined by a preceding act of 
choice, choosing that act. And if that preceding act of the 
Will be also a free act, then by these principles, in this aet too, 
the Willis self-determined : that is, this, in like manner, is an 
act that the soul voluntarily chooses; or, which is the same 
thing, it is an act determined still by a preceding act of the 
Will, choosing that. Which brings us directly to a contradic- 
tion: for it supposes an act of the Will preceding the first 
act in the whole train, directing and determining the rest; or 
a free act of the Will, before the first free act of the Will. 
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Or else we must come at last to an act of the Will, determin- 
ing the consequent acts, wherein the Will is not self-deter- 
mined, and sois not a free act, in this notion of freedom: but 
if the first act in the train, determining and fixing the rest, be 
not free, none of them all can be free; as is manifest at first 
view, but shall be demonstrated presently. 

If the Will, which we find governs the members of the 
body, and determines their motions, does also govern itself, 
and determines its own actions, it doubtless determines them 
the same way, even by antecedent volitions. The Will deter- 
mines which way the hands and feet shall move, by an act of 
choice: and there is no other way of the Will’s determining, 
directing or commanding any thing at all. Whatsoever the 
Will commands, it commands by an act of the Will. And if 
it has itself under its command, and determines itself im,its 
own actions, it doubtless does it the same way that it deter- 
mines other things which are under its command. So that if 
the freedom of the Will consists in this, that it has itself and 
its own actions under its command and direction, and its own 
volitions are determined by itself, it will follow, that every free 
volition arises from another antecedent volition, directing and ~ 
commanding that : and if that directing volition be also free, 
in that also the Willis determined; that is to say, that direct- 
ing volition is determined by another going bakers that ; and 
so on, till we come to the first volition in the whole series : and 
if that first volition be free, and the Will self-determined in it, 
then that is determined by another volition preceding that. 
Which is a contradiction; because by the supposition, it can 
have none before it, to direct or determine it, being the first in 
the train. But if that first volition is not determined by any 
preceding act of the Will, then that act is not determined by 
the Will, and so is not free in the Arminian notion of freedom, 
which consists in the Wills self-determination. And if that 
first act of the Will which determines and fixes the subse- 
quent acts, be not free, none of the following acts, which are 
determined by it can be free.—If we suppose there are five 
acts in the train, the fifth and last determined by the fourth, 
and the fourth by the third, the third by the second, and the 
second by the first; if the first is not determined by the Will, 
and so not free, then none of them are truly determined by the 
Will: that is, that each of them are as they are, and not other- 
wise, is not first owing to the Will, but to the determination 
of the first in the series, which is not dependent on the Will, 
and is that which the Will has no hand in determining. And 
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this being that which decides what the rest shall be, and 
determines their existence; therefore the first determination 
of their existence is not from the Will. The case is just the 
same, if instead of a chain of five acts of the Will, we should 
suppose a succession of ten, or an hundred, or ten thousand. 
If the first act be not free, being determined by something 
out of the Will, and this determines the next to be agreeable 
to itself, and that the next, and so on; none of them are free, 
but all originally depend on, and are determined by some cause 
out of the Will : and so all freedom in the case is excluded, 
and no act of the Will can be free, according to this notion of 
freedom. If we should suppose a long chain of ten thousand 
links, so connected, that if the first link moves, it will move 
the next, and that the next; and so the whole chain must be 
determined to motion, and in the direction of its motion, by 
the motion of the first link; and that is moved by something 
else ; in this case, though all the links, but one, are moved by 
other parts of the same chain; yet it appears that the motion 
of no one, nor the direction of its motion, is from any self- 
moving or self-determining Power in the chain, any more than 
if every link were immediately moved by something that did 
not belong to the chain.—If the will be not free in the first act, 
which causes the next, then neither is it free in the next, which 
is caused by that first act: for though indeed the will caused 
it, yet it did not cause it freely ; because the preceding act, 
by which it was caused, was not free. And again, if the will 
be not free in the second act, so neither can it be in the third, 
which is caused by that ; because in like manner, that third 
was determined by an act of the will that was not free. And 
sO we may go on to the next act, and from that to the next ; 
and how long soever the succession of acts is, ‘it is all one; if 
the first on which the whole chain depends, and which deters 
mines all the rest, be not a free act, the will is not free in 
causing or determifing any one of Busse acts; because the act 
by which it determines them all, is not a free act; and there- 
fore the will is no more free in determining them, than if it did 
hot cause them at all. —Thus, this 47minian notion of Liberty 
of the Will, consisting in the Will’s Self-determination, is re= 
puguant to itself, and shuts itself wholly out of the world, 
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SECT. II. 


Several supposed Ways of evading the foregoing Reasoning, 
considered. 


If to evade the force of what has been observed, it should ~ 
be said, that when the Arminians speak of the will determin- 
ing its own acts, they do not mean that the will determines 
them by any preceding act, or that one act of the will deter- 
mines another; but only that the faculty or power of will, or 
the soulin the use of that power, determines its own yolitions ; 
and that it does it without any act going before the act deter- 


mined; such an evasion would be full of the most gross 


absurdity.—I confess, it is an Evasion of my own inventing ; 
and I do not know but I should wrong the 4rminians, in 
supposing that any of them would make use of it. But it 
being as good a one as I can invent, I would observe upon it a 
few things. : 

First, If the power of the will determines an act of voli- 
tion, or the soul in the wse or exercise of that power, determines 
it, that is the same thing as for the soul to determine volition 
by anact of will. For an exercise of the power of will, and 
an act of that power, are the same thing. Therefore to say, 
that the power of will, or the soul in the use or exercise of that 
power, determines volition, without an act of will preceding 
the volition determined, is a contradiction. 

Secondly, If a power of will determines the act of the 
will, then a power of choosing determines it. For, as was 
before observed, in every act of will, there is choice, and a 
power of willing is a power of choosing, But if a power of 
choosing determines the act of volition, it determines it by 
choosing it. For it is most absurd to say, that a power of — 
choosing determines one thing rather than another, without 
choosing any thing. But if a power of choosing determines. 
volition by choosing it, then here is the act of volition deter- 
mined by an antecedent choice, choosing that volition. 

Thirdly, To say, that the faculty, or the sotl, determines. 
its own volition, but not by any act, is a contradiction. Be-- 
cause for the soul to direct, decide, or determine any thing, is 
to act; and thisis supposed: for the soul is here spoken of as 
being a cause in this affair, doing something; or, which is the 
same thing, exerting itself in order to an effect, which effect 
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is the determination of volition, or the particular kind and 
manner of an act of will. But certainly, this action is not the © 
same with the effect, in order to the production of which it is 
exerted ; but must be something prior to it. 

The advocates for this notion of the freedom of the will, 
speak of a certain sovereignty in the will, whereby it has power 
to determine its own volitions. And therefore the determina- 
tion of volition must itself be an act of the will; for otherwise 
it can be no exercise of that supposed power and sovereignty. 
Again, if the will determines itself, then either the will is active 
in determining its volitions, or it is not. If active, then the 
determination is an act of the will; and so there is one act of 
the will determining another. But if the will is not active in 
the determination, then how does it erercise any liberty in it? 
These gentlemen suppose that the thing wherein the will er- 
ercises liberty, is in its determining its ownacts. But how can 
this be, if it be not acézve in determining? Certainly the will, 


or the soul cannot erercise any liberty in that wherein it doth 


not act, or wherein it doth not exercise ztself. So that if either 
part of this dilemma be taken, this scheme of liberty, consist- 
ing in self-determining power, is overthrown. If there be an 
act of the will in determining all its own free acts, then one 
free act of the will is determined by another; and so we have 
the absurdity of every free act, even the very first, determin- 
ed by a foregoing free act. But if there be no act or exercise 
of the will in determining its own acts, then no liberty is ex- 
ercised in determining them. From whence it follows, that 
no liberty consists in the will’s power to determine its own 
acts: or, which is the same thing, that there is no such thing 
as liberty consisting in a self-determining power of the will. 
If it should be said, That although it be true, if the soul 
determines its own volitions, it must be active in so doing, and 
the determination itself must be an act; yet there is no need 
of supposing this act to be prior to the volition determined ; 
but the will or soul determines the act of the will zz welling ; 
it determines its own volition, zm the very act of volition ; it 
directs and limits the act of the will, causing it to be so and 
not otherwise, 7x exerting the act, without any preceding act 
te exertthat. If any should say after this manner, they must 
mean one of these three things: Either, (1.) That the deter- 
mining act, though it be before the act determined in the or- 
der of nature, yet is not before it in order of time. Or, (2.) 
That the determining act is not before the act determined, 
either ip the order of time or nature, nor is truly distinct from 
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it; but that the soul’s determining the act of volition is the 
same thing with its exerting the act of volition: the mind’s 
exerting such a particular act, is its causing and determining 
the act. Or, (3.) That volition has no cause, and is no effect ; 
but comes into existence, with such a particular determina- 
tion, without any ground or reason of its existence and deter- 
mination.—I shall consider these distinctly. 

(1.) If all that is meant, be, that the determining act is 
not before the act determined in order of ¢zme, it will not 
help the case at all, though it should be allowed. If it be be- 
fore the determined act in the order of nature, being the 
cause or ground of its existence, this as much proves it to be 
distinct from, and independent on it, as if it were before in the 
order of time. As the cause of the particular motion of a na- 
tural body in a certain direction, may have no distance as to 
time, yet cannot be the same with the motion effected by it, 
but must be as distinct from it, as any other cause, that is 
before its effect in the order of time: as the architect is dis- 
tinct from the house which he builds, or the father distinct 
from the son which he begets. And if the act of the will de- 
termining be distinct from the act determined, and before it 
in the order of nature, then we can go back from one to an- 
other, till we come to the first in the series, which has no act 
of the will before it in the order of nature, determining it ; 
and consequently is an act not determined by the will, and so 
not a free act, in this notion of freedom. And this being the 
act which determines all the rest, none of them are free acts. 
As when there is a chain of many links, the first of which on- 
ly is taken hold of and drawn by hand; all the rest may fol- 
low and be moved at the same instant, without any distance of 
time ; but yet the motion of one link is before that of another 
in the order of nature ; the last is moved by the next, and that 
by the next, and so till we come to the first; which not being 
moved by any other, but by something distinct from the whole 
chain, this as much proves that no part is moved by any self- 
moving power in the chain, as if the motion of one link follow- 


ed that of another in the order of time. 


(2.) If any should say, that the determining act is not 
before the determined act, either in the order of time, or of 
nature, nor is distinct from it; but that the exertion of the act. 
is the determination of the act; that for the soul to exert a 
particular volition, is for it to cause and determine that act of 
volition: I would on this observe, that the thing in question 
seems to be forgotten, or kept out of sight, in a darkness and 
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unintelligibleness of speech; unless such an objector would 
mean to contradict himself—The very act of volition itself is 
doubtless a determination of mind; i. e. it is the mind’s draw- 
ing up a conclusion, or coming toa choice between two or 
more things proposed to it. But determining among external 
objects of choice, is not the same with determining the act of 
choice itself, among various possible acts of choice——The 
question is, What influences, directs, or determines the mind 
or will to come to sucha conclusion or choice as it does? Or 
what is the cause, ground or reason, why it concludes thus, 
and not otherwise? Now it must be answered, according to 
the Arminian notion of freedom, that the will influences, or- 
ders and determines itself thus to act. And if it does, I say, 
it must be by some antecedent act. To say, it is caused, in- 
fluenced and determined by something, and yet not determin- 
ed by any thing antecedent, either in order of time or nature, 
is a contradiction. For that is what is meant by a thing’s be- 
ing prior in the order of nature, that it is some way the cause 
or reason of the thing, with respect to which it is said to be 
prior. 

If the particular act or exertion of will, which comes into 
existence, be any thing properly determined at all, then it 
has some cause of existing, and of existing in such a parti- 
cular determinate manner, and not another; some cause, 
whose influence decides the matier: which cause is distinct 
from the effect, and prior to it. But to say, that the will or 
mind orders, influences and determines itself to exert an act 
by the very exertion itself, is to make the exertion both 
cause and effect; or the exerting such an act, to be a cause 
of the exertion of such an act. For the question is, What is 
the cause and reason of the soul’s exerting such an act? To 
which the answer is, The soul exerts such an act, and that is 
the cause of it. And so, by this, the exertion must be dis- 
tinct from, and in the order of nature prior to itself. 

(3.) If the meaning be, that the soul’s exertion of sucha 
particular act of will, is a thing that comes to pass of ztself, 
without any cause; and that there is absolutely no reason of 
the soul being determined to exert such a volition, and make 
sucha choice, rather than another; I say, if this be the mean- 
ing of Arminians, when they contend so earnestly’ for the 
will determining its own acts, and for liberty of will. consisting 
in self-determining power; they do nothing but confound 
themselves and others with words without a meaning. In the 
question, What determines the will? and in their answer,. that 
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the will determines itself, and im ali the dispute, it seems to be 
taken for granted, that something determines the will; and 
the controversy on this head is not, whether its determination 
has any cause or foundation at all; but where the foundation 
of it is, whether in the will itself, or somewhere else. But if 
the thing intended be what is above-mentioned, then nothing 
at all determines the will; volition having absolutely no cause 
or foundation of its existence, either within, or without.—— 
There is a great noise made about self-determining power, as | 
the source of all free acts of the will: but when the matter 
comes to be explained, the meaning is, that no power at all is_ 
the source of these acts, neither self-determining power, nor 
any other, but they arise from nothing; no cause, no power, 
no influence, being at all concerned in the matter. 

However, this very thing, even that the free acts of the 
will are events which come to pass without a cause, is certain- 
ly implied in the Arminian notion of liberty of will; though 
it be very inconsistent with many other things in their scheme, 
and repugnant to some things implied in their notion of liberty. 
Their opinion implies, that the particular determination of vo- 
lition is without any cause; because they hold the free acts of. 
the will to be contingent events; and contingence is essential 
to freedom in their notion of it. But certainly, those things 
which have a prior ground and reason of their particular ex-_ 
istence, a cause which antecedently determines them to be, 
and determines them to be just as they are, do not happen 
contingently. If something foregoing, by a causal influence 
and connection, determines and fixes precisely their coming 
to pass, and the manner of it, then it does not remain a con- 
tingent thing whether they shall come to pass or no. 

And because it is a question in many respects very im- 
portant in this controversy, Whether the free acts of the will 
are events which come to pass without a cause? I shall be 
particular in examining this point in the two following 
sections. 


SECT. IL 


Whether any Event whatsoever, and Volition in particular, can 
come to pass without a Cause of tts existence. 


Before I enter on any argument on this subject, I would 
explain how I would be understood, when I use the word 
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Cause in this discourse; since, for want of a better word, I 
shall have occasion to use it in a sense which is more exten- 
sive, than that in which it is sometimes used. The word is 
vften used in so restrained a sense as to signify only that 
which has a positive effictency or influence to produce a thing, 
or bring it to pass. But there are many things which have no 
such positive productive influence ; which yet are Causes in 
this respect, that they have truly the nature of a reason why 
some things are, rather than others; or why they are thus, 


- yather than otherwise. ‘Thus the absence of the sun in the 


night, is not the Cause of the fall of dew at that time, in the 
same manner as its beams are the Cause of the ascent of 
vapours in the day-time ; and its withdrawment in the winter, 
is not in the same manner the Cause of the freezing of the 
waters, as its approach in the spring is the cause of their 
thawing. But yet the withdrawment or absence of the sun is 
an antecedent, with which these effects in the night and win- 
ter are connected, and on which they depend; and is one 
thing that belongs to the ground and reason why they come 
to pass at that time, rather than at other times; though the 


absence of the sun is nothing positive, nor has any positive 


influence. 

It may be further observed, that when I speak of connec- 
tion of Causes and Effects, I have respect to moral Causes, as 
well as those that are called natural in distinction from them. 
Moral Causes may be Causes in as proper a sense, as any 
Causes whatsoever; may have as real an influence, and may 
as truly be the ground and reason of an Event’s coming to 
pass. wai 
Therefore I sometimes use the word Cause, in this en- 


ground and reason, either in whole, or in part, why it is, 
rather than not; or why it is as it is, rather than otherwise; 
or, in other words, any antecedent with which a consequent 
Kyent is so connected, that it truly belongs to the reason why 
the proposition which afirms that Event, is true; whether it 
has any positive influence, or not. And agreeably to this, 
I sometimes use the word effect for the consequence of 
another thing, which is perhaps rather an occasion than a 
Cause, most properly speaking. 

I am the more careful thus to explain my meaning, that I 
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may cut off occasion, from any that might seek occasion to 
cavil and object against some things which I may say con- 
cerning the dependence of all things which come to pass, on 
some Cause, and their connection with their Cause. 

Having thus explained what I mean by Cause, I assert, 
that nothing ever comes to pass without a Cause. What is 
self-existent must be from eternity, and must be unchange~ 
able: but as to all things that begin to be, they are not self- 
existent, and therefore must have some foundation of their ex- 
istence without themselves.—That whatsoever begins to be, 
which before was not, must have a Cause why it then begins | 
to exist, seems to be the first dictate of the common and na- 
tural sense which God hath implanted in the minds of all 
mankind, and the main foundation of all our reasonings about 
the existence of things, past, present, or to come. 

And this dictate of common sense equally respects sub- 
stances and modes, or things and the manner and circum- 
stances of things. Thus, if we see a body which has hitherto 
been at rest, start out of a state of rest, and begin to move, 
we do as naturally and necessarily suppose there is some Cause 
or reason of this new mode of existence, as of the existence of 
a body itself which had hitherto not existed. And so if a 
body, which had hitherto moved in a certain direction, should 
suddenly change the direction of its motion; or if it should 
put off its old figure, and take a new one; or change its colour: 
the beginning of these new modes is anew Event, and the 
human mind necessarily supposes that there is some Cause or 
xeason of them. © 

If this grand principle of common sense be taken away, all 
arguing from effects to Causes ceaseth, and so all knowledge 
of any existence, besides what we have by the most direct 
and immediate intuition, particularly all our proof of the be- 
ing of God ceases: we argue His being from our own being, 
and the being of other things, which we are sensible once 
were not, .but have begun to be; and from the being of the 
world, with all its constituent parts, and the manner of their 
existence; all which we see plainly are not necessary in their 
own nature, and so not self-existent, and therefore must have 


a Cause. But if things, not in themselves necessary, may 


begin to be without a Cause, all this arguing is vain. 

Indeed, I will not affirm, that there is in the nature of 
things no foundation for the knowledge of the Being of God, 
without any evidence of it from his works, I do suppose 
there is a great absurdity in denying Being in general, and 
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imagining an eternal, absolute, universal nothing: and there- 
fore that there would be, in the nature of things, a foundation 
of intuitive evidence, that there must be an eternal, infinite, 
most perfect Being; if we had strength and comprehension of 


mind sufficient, to have a clear idea of general and universal 


Being. But then we should not properly come to the know- 
ledge of the Being of God by arguing; our evidence would 
be intuitive: we should see it, as we see other things that are 
necessary in themselves, the contraries of which are in their 
own nature absurd and contradictory ; as we see that twice two 
is four ; and as we see that a circle has no angles. If we had 


as clear an idea of universal, infinite entity, as we have of 


_ these other things, I suppose we should most intuitively see 


the absurdity of supposing such Being not to be; should im- 
mediately see there is no room for the question, whether it is 
possible that Being, in the most general, abstracted notion of 
it, should not be. But we have not that strength and extent 


of mind, to know this certainly in this intuitive, independent 


manner: but.the way that mankind come to the knowledge of 
the Being of God, is that which the apostle speaks of, Rom. i. 
20. The invisible things of him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen ; being understood by the things that are made ; 
even his eternal power and Godhead. We first ascend, and 
prove @ posteriori, or from effects, that there must be an eter- 
nal Cause; and then secondly, prove by argumentation, not 
intuition, that this Being must be necessarily existent ; and 
then thirdly, from the proved necessity of his existence, we 
may descend, and prove many of his perfections a priori *. 


* To the inquirer after truth it may here be recommended, as a matterof some 
consequence, to keep in mind the precise difference between an argument a priorz 
and one a posleriori, a distinction of considerable use, as well as of long standing, 
among divinés, metaphysicians, and logical writers. “An argument from either of 
these, when /egitimately applied, may amount to a demonstration, when used, for 
instance, relatively to the being and perfections of God; but the one should be con- 
fined to the existence of Deity, while the other is applicable to his perfections. By 
the argument a posteriori we rise from the effect to the cause, from the stream to the 
fountain, from what is posterior to what is prior ; in other words, from what is con- 
tingent to what is absolutc, from number to unity ; that is, from the manifestation of 
God to his existence. By the argument @ priori we descend from the cause to the 
effect, from the fountain to the stream, from what is prior to what is posterior; 
that is, from the necessary existence of God we safely infer certain properties and 
perfections. To attempt a demonstration of the existence of a first cause, or the 
Being of God, a priori, would be most absurd; for it would be an attempt to prove 2 
prior ground or cause of existence of a first cause ; or, that there is some cause be- 
fore the very first. The argument @ friori, therefore, is not applicable to prove the 
divine existence. For this end, the argument a posteriori alone is legitimate; and its 
conclusiveness rests on this axiom, that ‘* there can be no effect without a cause.?”— 
The absurdity of denying this axiom is abundantl y demonstrated by ourauthor. W. 
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But if once this grand principle of common sense be — 
given up, that what zs not necessary tn rtself, must have a Cause ; 
and we begin to maintain, that things which heretofore have 
not been, may come into existence, and begin to be of them- 
selves, without any cause; all our means of ascending in our 
arguing from the creature to the Creator, and all our evidence 
of the Being of God, is cut off at one blow. In this case, we 
cannot prove that there is a God, either from the Being of the 
world, and the creatures in it, or from the manner of their be- 
ing, their order, beauty and use. For if things may come in- 
to existence without any Cause at all, then they doubtless | 
may without any Cause answerable to the effect. Our minds 
do alike naturally suppose and determine both these things ; 
namely, that what begins to be has a Cause, and also that it 
has a Cause proportionable to the effect. The same principle 
which leads us to determine, that there cannot be any thing 
coming to pass without a Cause, leads us to determine that 
there cannot be more in the effect than in the Cause, . 

‘Yea, if once it should be allowed, that things may come 
to pass without a Cause, we should not only haye no proof of 
the Being of God, but we should be without evidence of the 
existence of any thing whatsoever, but our own immediately 
present ideas and consciousness, For we have no way to prove 


ne 
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And indeed, according to the hypothesis T am opposing, 
of the acts of the will coming to pass without a Cause, it Is 
the cause in fact, that millfons of millions of Events are con- 
tinually coming into existence contingently, without any Cause 
or reason why they do so, all over the world, every day and 


hour, through all ages. So it is in a constant succession, in‘ 


every moral agent. This contingency, this efficient nothing, 
this effectual No-Cause, is always ready at hand, to produce 
this sort of effects, as long as the agent exists, and as often as 
he has occasion, 

Tf it were so, that things only of one kind, wiz. acts of the 
will, seemed to come to pass of themselves; and it were an 


” event that was continual, and that happened in a course, 


wherever were found subjects capable of such events; this 
‘very thing would demonstrate that there was some Cause of 


them, which made such a difference between this Event and 


others, and that they did not really happen contingently. For 
contingence is blind, and does not pick and choose a particular 
sort of Events, Nothing has no choice. This No-Cause, 
which causes no existence, cannot cause the existence which 
comes to pass, to be of one particular sort only, distinguished 
from all others. Thus, that only one sort of matter drops out 
of the heavens, even water, and that this comes so often, so 
constantly and plentifully, all over the world, in all ages, 
shows that there is some Cause or Reason of the falling of 
water out of the heavens; and that something besides mere 
eontingence has a hand in the matter, 

If we should suppose Non-entity to be about to bring 
forth; and things were coming into existence, without any 
Cause or Antecedent, on which the existence, or kind, or 
manner of existence depends ; or which could at all determine 
whether the things should be stones, or stars, or beasts, or 
angels, or human bodies, or souls, or only some new motion 
or figure in natural bodies, or some new sensations in animals, 
or new ideas in the human understanding, or new volitions in 
the will; or any thing else of all the infinite number of pos- 
sibles; then certainly it would not be expected, although many 
millions of millions of things were coming into existence in 
this manner, all over the face of the earth, that they should 
all be only of one particular kind, and that it should be thus 


- in all ages, and that this sort of existences should never fail to 


come to pass where there is room. for them, or a subject 
capable of them, and that constantly, whenever there is 
gccasion, = 
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If any should imagine, there is something in the sort of 
Fvent that renders it possible for it to come into existence 
without a Cause, and should say, that the free acts of the will 
are existences of an exceeding different nature from other 
things; by reason of which they may come into existence 
without any previous ground or reason of it, though other 
things cannot: if they make this objection in good earnest, it 
would be an evidence of their strangely forgetting themselves ; 
for they would be giving an account of some ground of the ex- 
istence of a thing, when at the same time they would maintain 
there is no ground of its existence. Therefore I would 


aa 


observe, that the particular nature of existence, be it never so | 


diverse from others, can lay no foundation for that thing 
coming into existence without a Cause; because to suppose 
this, would be to suppose the particular nature of existence to 
be a thing prior to the existence, and soa thing which makes 
way for existence, without a cause or reason of existence. 
But that which in any respect makes way for a thing coming 
into being, or for any manner or cigcumstance of its first 
existence, must be prior to the existence. The distinguished 
nature of the effect, which is something belonging to the 
effect, cannot have influence backward, to act before it is, 
The peculiar nature of that thing called volition, can do 
nothing, can have no influence, while it is not. And after- 
wards it is too late for its influence: for then the thing has 
made sure of existence already, without its help. 

So that it is indeed as repugnant to reason, to suppose that 
an act of the will should come into existence without a cause, 


as to suppose the human soul, or an angel, or the globe of the 


earth, or the whole universe, should come into existence with- 
out acause. And if once we allow, that such a sort of effect 
as a Volition may come to pass without a Cause, how do we 
know but that many other sorts of effects may do so.too? It 
is not the particular kznd of effect that makes the absurdity of 
supposing it has being without a Cause, but something which 
is common to all things that ever begin to be, viz. That the: 
are not self-existent, or necessary in the nature of things, 
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SECT. IV. 


Whether Volition can arise without a Cause, through the 
Activity of the Nature of the Soul. 


The author of the ZLssay on the Freedom of the Will in 
God and the Creatures, in answer to that objection against his 
doctrine of a self-determining power in the will, (p. 68—69.) 
That nothing ts, or comes to pass, without a sufficient reason why 
at ts, and why wt is in this manner rather than another, allows 
that it is thus in corporeal things, which are, properly and philo- 
sophically speaking, passive being; but denies it is thus in 
spirits, which are beings of an active nature, who have the 
spring of action within themselves, and can determine themselves. 
By which it is plainly supposed, that such an event as an act 
of the will, may come to pass in a spirit, without a suihicient 
reason why it comes to pass, or why it is after this manner, 
rather than another. But certainly this author, in this matter, 
must be very unwary and inadvertent. For, 

1. The objection or difficulty proposed by him seems to 
be forgotten in his answer or solution. The very difficulty, as 
he himself proposes it, is this: How an event can come to pass 
without a sufficient reason why it is, or why it is in this manner 
rather than another? Instead of solving this difficulty, with 
regard to Volition, as he proposes, he forgets himself, and an- 
swets another question quite diverse, viz. What 2s a sufficient 
reason why it is, and why it is in this manner rather than an- 
other? And he assigns the active being’s own determination as 
the Cause, and a Cause sufficient for the effect ; and leaves all 
the difficulty unresolved, even, How the soul’s own determi- 
nation, which he speaks of, came to exist, and to be what it 
was, without a Cause ? The activity of the soul may enable it 
to be the Cause of effects; but it does not at all enable it to be 
the subject of effects which have no Cause ; which is the thing 
this author supposes concerning acts of the will. Activity of 
nature will no more enable a being to produce effects, and de- 
termine the manner of their existence, within itself, without a 
Cause, than owt of itself, in some other being. But if an ac- 
tive being should, through its activity, produce and determine 
an effect in some external object, how absurd would it be to 
say, that the effect was produced without a Cause ! 

2, The question is not so much, How a spirit endowed 
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with activity comes to acf, as why it exerts such an act, and 
not another; or why it acts with such a particular determina- 
tion? If activity of nature be the Cause why a spirit (the soul 
of man, for instance) acts, and does not lie still; yet that alone 
is not the Cause why its action is thus and thus limited, direct- 
ed and determined. Active nature is a general thing; it is an 
ability or tendency of nature to action, generally taken ; which 
may be a Cause why the soul acts as occasion or reason is 
given; but this alone cannot be a sufficient Cause why the 
soul exerts such a particular act, at such a time, rather than 
others: In order to this, there must be something besides a 
general tendency to action; there must also be a particular 
tendency to that individual action.—If it should be asked, why 
the soul of man uses its activity in such a manner as it does ; 
and it should be answered, that the soul uses its activity thus, 
rather than otherwise, because it has activity ; would such an 
answer satisfy a rational man? Would it not rather be looked 
upon as a very impertinent one ? 

3. An active being can bring no effects to pass by his ac- 
tivity, but what are consequent upon his acting: he produces 
nothing by his activity, any other way than by-the ezercise of 
his activity, and so nothing but the fruits of its exercise: he 
brings nothing to pass by a dormant activity. But the exer- 
cise of his activity is action; and so his action, or exercise of 
his activity, must be prior to the effects of his activity. If an 
active being produces an effect in another being, about which 
his activity is conversant, the effect being the fruit of his ac- 
tivity, his activity must be first exercised or exerted, and the 
effect of it must follow. So it must be, with equal reason, if 
the active being is his own object, and his activity is conver- 
sant about himself, to produce and determine some effect in 
himself; still the exercise of his activity must go before the 
effect, which he brings to pass and determines by it. And 
therefore his actzvity cannot be the Cause of the determination 
of the first action, or exercise of activity itself, whence the 
effects of activity arise; for that would imply a contradiction; 
it would be to say, the first exercise of activity is before the 
first exercise of activity, and is the Cause of it, 

4. That the soul, though an active substance cannot di- 
versify its own acts, but by first acting; or be a determining 
Cause of different acts, or any different effects, sometimes of 
one kind, and sometimes of another, any other way than in 
consequence of its own diverse acts, is manifest by this; that 
if so, then the same Cause, the same causal Influence, without 
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variation in any respect, would produce different effects at dif- 
ferent times. For the same substance of the soul before it 
acts, and the same active nature of the soul before it is exert- 
ed, i. e. before in the order of nature, would be the Cause of 
differént effects, viz. Different Volitions at different times. 
But the substance of the soul before it acts, and its active na- 
ture before it is exerted, are the same without variation. For 
it is some act that makes the first variation in the Cause, as to 
any causal exertion, force or influence. But if it be so, that 
the soul has no different causality, or diverse causal influence, 
in producing these diverse effects ; then it is evident, that the 
soul has no influence in the diversity of the effect ; and that 
the difference of the effect cannot be owing to any thing’ in the 
soul; or which is the same thin om the soul does not determine 
the diversity of the effect ; which i is contrary to the supposi- 
tion.—It is true, the substance of the soul before it acts, and 
before there is any difference in that respect, may be ina 
different state and circumstances: but those whom I oppose, 
will not allow the different circumstances of the soul to be the 
determining Causes of the acts of the will; as being contrary 
to their notion of self-determination. if 

5. Let us suppose, as these divines do, that there are no 
acts of the soul, strictly speaking, but free Volitions ; then it 
will follow, that ‘the soul is an actiye being in ‘nothing further 
than it is a voluntary or elective being ; ; and whenever it pro- 
duces effects actively, it produces effects voluntarily and elec- 
tively. But to produce effects thus, is the same thing as to 
produce effects 7 consequence of, and according to its own 
choice. And if so, then surely the soul does not by its ac- 
tivity produce all its own acts of will or choice themselves; 
for this, by the supposition, is to produce all its free acts of 
choice voluntarily and electively, or in consequence of its own 
free acts of choice, which brings the matter directly to the 
forementioned contradiction, of a free act of choice before the 
first free act of choice.—According to these gentlemen’s own 
notion of action, if there arises in the mind a Volition without 
a free act of the will to produce it, the mind is not the volun 
tary Cause of that Volition; .because it does not arise from, . 
nor is regulated by choice or design. And therefore it can- 
not be, that the mind should he the active, voluntary, deter- 
mining Cause of the first and leading Volition that relates to 
the affair—The mind :being a designing Cause, only enables 
it to produce effects in consequence of its design ; it will net 
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enable it to be the designing Cause of all its own designs. 
The mind being an elective Cause, will enable it to produce 
effects only in consequence. of its elections, and “according to 
them ; but cannot enable it to be the elective Cause of all its 
own elections; because that supposes an election before the 
first election. So the mind being an active Cause enables it 
to produce effects in consequence of its own acts, but cannot 
enable it to be the determining Cause of all its own acts; for 
that is, in the same manner, a contradiction ; as it supposes a 
determining act conversant about the first act, and prior to it, 
having a causal influence on its existence, and manner of 
existence. , 

I can conceive of nothing else that can be meant by the 
soul having power to cause and determine its own Volitions, 
asa heing to whom God has given a power of action, but 
this; that God has given power to the soul, sometimes at 
least, to excite Volitions at its pleasure, or according as it 
chooses. And this certainly supposes, in all such cases, a 
choice preceding all Volitions which are thus caused, even 
the first of them. Which runs into the forementioned great 
absurdity. J 

Therefore the activity of the nature of the soul affords no 
relief from the difficulties with which the notion of a self-de- 
termining power in the will is attended, nor will it help, in the 
least, its absurdities and inconsistences. } 


SECT. V. 


Shewing, that if the things asserted in these Evasions should be 
be supposed to be true, they are altogether impertinent, and 
cannot help the cause of Arminian Iaberty; and how, this 
being the state of the case, Arminian Writers are obliged to 
talk inconsistently. ve 


‘ 


What was last observed in the preceding section, may 


shew—not only that the active nature of the soul cannot be a — 


reason why an act of the willis, or why it is in this manner 
rather than another, but also—that if it could be proved, that 
volitions are contingent events, their being and manner of be- 


ing not fixed or determined by any cause, or any thing ante- 
cedent; it would not at all serve the purpose of Arminians, 
to.establish their notion of freedom, as consisting in the will’s 


determination of itself, which supposes every free act of the 


' 


=~ 
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will to be determined by some act of the will going before ; 
inasmuch as for the wild to determine a thing, is the same as 
for the soul to determine a thing by willing ; and there is no 
way that the wr// can determine an act of the will, than by 
willing that act of the will, or, which is the same thing, 
choosing it, So that here must be two acts of the will in the 
case, one going before another, one conversant about the 
other, and the latter the object of the former, and chosen by 
the former. If the will does not cause and determine the act 
‘by choice, it does not cause or determine it at all; for that 
which is not determined by choice, is not determined volun- 
tarily or willingly : and to say, that the will determines some- 
thing which the soul does not determine willingly, is as much 
as to say, that something is done by the will, which the soul 
doth not with its will. 

So that if Arminian liberty of will, consisting in the will 
determining its own acts, be maintained, the old absurdity 
and contradiction must be maintained, that every free act of 


' will is caused and determined by a foregoing free act of will. 


Which doth not consist with the free acts arising without .any 
cause, and being so contingent, as not to be fixed by any 
thing foregoing. So that this evasion must be given up, as 
not at all relieving this sort of liberty, but directly destroy- 
ing it. 

And if it should be supposed, that the soul determines its 
own acts of will some other way, than by a foregoing act of 
will; still it will not help their cause. If it determines them 
by an act of the understanding, or some other power, then che 
will does_not determine ztse/f; and so the self-determining 
power of the will is given up. And what liberty is there ex- 
ercised, according to their own opinion of liberty, by the soul 
being determined by something besides zés own choice ? The 
acts of the will, it is true, may be directed, and effectually 
determined and fixed; but it is not done by the soul’s own 
will and pleasure: there is no exercise at all of choice or will 
in producing the effect ; and if wil] and choice are not exer- 
cised init, howis the diberty of the will exercised in it? 

So that let Armimans turn which way they please with 
their notion of liberty, consisting in the will determining its 
own acts, their notion destroys itself. If they hald every free 
act of will to he determined by the soul’s own free choice, or 
foregoing free act of will; foregoing, either in the order of 
time, or nature; it implies that .gross contradiction, that the 


first free act belonging to the affair, is determined by a free 
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act which is before it. Orif they say, that the free acts of the 
will are determined by some other act of the soul, and not an 
act of will or choice; this also destroys their notion of liberty 
consisting in the aets of the will being determined by the will 
itself; or if they hold that thie acts of the will are determined 
by nothing at all that is priot to them, but that they are con~ 
tingent if that sense, that they are determined and fixed by 
no cause at all; this also destroys their notion of liberty, con 
sisting in thé will detérmining its own acts. 

This being the true state of the Arminian notion of 
liberty, the writers who defeiid it are forced into gross incon- 
sistences, in what they say upon this subject. To instance in 
Dr. WHitTBy; he; in his discourse on the freedom of the will*, 
opposes the opinion of the Calvinists, who place man’s liberty 
only in a power of doing what he will, as that wherein they 
plainly agree with Mr. Hosses. And yet he himself mentions 
the very same notion of liberty, as the dictate of the sense and 
common reason of mankind, and a rule laid down by the light 
of nature ; viz. that liberty 1s a power of acting from ourselves, 
0” DOING WHAT WE WILLf.- This is indeed, as he says, a 
thing agreeable to the sense and common reason of mankind ; 
and therefore it is not so much to be wondered at, that he un~ 
awares acknowledges it against himself: for if liberty does 
not consist in this, what else can be devised that it should con- 
sist in? Ifit be said, as Dr. Wxirsy elsewhere insists, that it 
does not only consist in liberty of doing what we will, but also 
a liberty of willing without necessity ; still the question re- 
turns, what does that liberty of willing without necessity 
consist in, but in a power of willing as we please, without being 
impeded by a contrary necessity? or in other words, a liberty 
for the soul in its willing to act according to its own choice? 
Yea, this very thing the same author seems to allow, and sup- 
pose again and again, in the use he makes of sayings of the 
Fathers, whom he quotes as his vouchers. Thus he cites the 
words of OricEn, which he produces as a testimony en his 
side t; “The soul acts by HER OWN CHOICE, and it is free for 
her to incline to whatever part se wiLv.” And those words 
of Justis Martyr; “The doctrine of the Christians is 
this, that nothing is done or suffered according to fate, but 
that every man doth good or evil AccorRDING TO HIs Own 
FREE cHOoIcE.’ And from Eusebius, these words §; “If fate 
be established, philosophy and piety are overthrown.-+-All 


* In his Book on the five Points, Second Edit. p,350,351,352. 
$ Ibid. p. 325,326.  ¢ Ibid.p.342, _—‘ij Ibid, p. 360. -§ Ibid. 363, 
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these things depending upon the necessity introduced by the 
stars, and not upon meditation and exercise PROCEEDING FROM 
OUR OWN FREE CHoIcE.” And again, the words of Mac- 
carius *; ‘ God to preserve the liberty of man’s will, suffered 
their bodies to die, that it might be IN THEIR CHoIcE to turh 
to good or evil.—-They who are acted by the Holy Spirit, 
are not held under any necessity, but have liberty to turn 
themselves, and Do WHAT THEY wiLL in this life.” 

Thus, the doctor in effect comes into that very notion of 
liberty, which the Calvinists have; which he at the same time 
condemns, as agreeing with the opinion of Mr.Hozsés, namely, 
The soul acting by its own choice, men doing good or évil accord- 
ing to their own free choice, their being in that exercise which 


" proceeds from their own free choice, having it in their choice to 


M 


turn to good or evil, and doing what they will.” So that if men 
exercise this liberty in the acts of the will themselves, it must 
be in exerting acts of will according to their own free choice ; 
or, exerting acts of will that proceed from their choice. And 
if it be so, then let every one judge whether this does not 
suppose a free choice going before the free act of will,- or 
whether an act of choice does not go before that act of the will 
which proceeds from if. And if it be thus with all free acts 
of the will, then let every one judge, whether it will not fol- 
low that there is a free choice going béfore the first free act 
of the will exerted in the case! And finally, let every one 
judge whether in the scheme of these writers there be any 
possibility of avoiding these absurdities. Ma 

If liberty consists, as Dr. Wurrsy himself says, in aman’s 
doing what he will; and a man exercises this liberty, not only 
in external actions, but in the acts of the will themselves; 
then so far as liberty is exercised in the latter, it consists in 
willing what he wills: and if any say so, one of these two 
things must be meant, either, 1. That a man has power to will, 
as he does will; because what he wills, he wills ; and therefore 
power to will what he has power to will. If this be their 
meaning, then all this mighty controversy about freedom of 
the will and self-determing power, comes wholly to nothing ; 
all that is contended for being no more than this, that the mind 
of man does what it does, and is the subject of what it is the 
subject, or that what is, is; wherein none has any controversy 
with them. Or, 2. The meaning must be, that a man has 
power to will as he chooses to will: that is, he has power by 


* In his Book on the five Points, Second Edit, p. 369, 370. 
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one act of choice, to choose another ; by an antecedent act of 
will to choose a consequent act; and therein to execute his 
own choice. And if this be their meaning, itis nothing but 
shuffling with those they dispute with, and baffling their own 
reason. For still the question returns, wherein lies man’s 
liberty in that antecedent act of will which chose the conse- 
quent act. The answer according to the same principles must 
be, that his liberty in this also lies in his willing as he would, 


‘oras he chose, or agreeable to another act of choice preceding 


that.. And so the question returns im znfinitum, and the like 
answer must be made zn infinitum : in order to support their 
opinion, there must be no beginning, but free acts of will. 
must have been chosen by foregoing free acts of will in the 
soul of every man, without beginning, 


SECT. VI. 


Concerning the Will determining in Things which are perfectly 
indifferent, in the View of the Mind. 


A great argument for self-determining power, is the sup- 
posed experience we universally have of an ability to deter- 
mine our Wills, in cases wherein no prevailing motive is 
presented: the Will, as is supposed, has its choice to make 
between two or more things, that are perfectly equal in the 
view of the mind; and the Will is apparently altogether in- 
different; and yet we find no difficulty in coming to a choice ; 
the Will can instantly determine itself to one, by a sovereign 
power which it has over itself, without being moved by any 
preponderating inducement. 

: Thus the fore-mentioned author of an Essay on the Free- 
dom of the Will, &c. (p. 25, 26, 27.) supposes, .“‘ That there 
are many instances, wherein the Will is determined neither by 
present. uneasiness, nor by the greatest apparent good, nor by 
the last dictate of the understanding, nor by any thing else, 
but merely by itself, as a sovereign self-determinmg power of 
the soul; and that the soul does not will this or that action, in 
some cases, by any other influence but because it will. Thus 
says he, I can turn my face to the South, or the North; I can 
point with my finger upward, or downward,—And thus, in 
some cases, the Will determines itself in a very sovereign 
manner, because it will, without a reason borrowed from the 
understanding : and hereby it discovers its own perfect power 
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of choice, rising’ from within itself, and free from all influence. 


or restraint of any kind.” And (p. 66,0, 73, 74.) this author 


very expressly supposes the Will in many cases to: be deter- . 


mined by no motive at all, and acts altogether without motive, 


or ground of preference.—Here I would observe, 5 


1. The very supposition which is here made, directly 
contradicts and  overthrows itself. For the thing supposed, 
wherein this grand argument consists, is, that among several 
things the Will actually chooses one before. another, at the 
same time that it is perfectly indifferent; which is the very: 
same thing as to say, the mind has a preference, at the same 
time that it has no preference. What is meant cannot be, that 
the mind is indifferent before it comes to have a choice, or until 
it has a preference; for certainly this author did not imagine 
he had a controversy with any person in supposing this. Be- 
sides, it appears in fact, that the thing which he supposes, is— 
not that the Will chooses one thing before another, concerning 
which it is indifferent defore zt chooses, but that the will is indif- 
ferent when it chooses; and that it being otherwise than 
inditferent is not until afterwards, in consequence of its choice; 
that the chosen thing appearing preferable, and more agree~ 
able than another, arises from its choice already made. His 
words are (p. 30.) “Where the objects which are proposed; 
appear equally fit or good, the Will is left without a guide or 
director ; and therefore must take its own choice, ‘by its own 
determination; it being properly a self-determining’ power. 
And in such cases the will does as it were make a good to 
itself by its own choice, i. e. creates its own pleasure or delight 
in this self-chosen good. Even as a man by seizing upon a 
spot of unoccupied land, in an uninhabited country, makes it 
his own possession and property, and as such rejoices in it. 
Where things were indifferent before, the will finds nothing 
to make them more agreeable, considered merely in them- 
selves, but the pleasure it feels arising from its own choice, 
and its perseverance therein. We love many things which we 
have chosen, and purely because we chose them.” - 

This is as much as to say, that we first begin to prefer 
‘many things, purely because we have preferred and chosen 
them before.—These things must needs be spoken inconside- 
rately by this author. Choice or preference cannot be-before 
itself in the same instance, either in the order of time or 
nature: It cannot be the foundation of itself, or the conse- 
quence of itself: The very act of choosing one thing rather 
shun another,-is preferring -that thing, and that is. setting a 
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higher value on that thing. But that the mind sets an higher 
value on one thing than another, is not, in the first place, the 
fruit of its setting a higher value on that thing. ~ 
This author says, (p. 36.) “The will may be perfectly 
indifferent, and yet the will may determine itself to choose one 
or the other”? And again, in thesame page, ‘I am entirely 
indifferent to either; and yet my Will may determine itself 
to choose.” And again, ‘‘ Which I shall choose must be deter- 
mined by the mere act of my will.” If the choice is deter- 
mined by a mere act of Will, then the choice is determined 
by amere act of choice, And concerning this matter, v7z. 
That the act of the Will itself is determined by an act of 
choice, this writer is express. (p. 72) Speaking of the case, 
where there is no superior fitness in objects presented, he has 
these words: ‘‘There it must act by its own cHoIcE, and 
determine itself as it pLeAsrs.” Where it is supposed that 
the very determination, which is the ground and spring of the 
Will’s act, is an act of choice and pleasure, wherein one act is 
more agreeable than another ; and this preference and superior 
pleasure is the ground of all it does in the case. And if so, 
the mind is not indifferent when it determines itself, but had 
yather determine itself one way than another. And therefore 
the Will does not act at all in indifference ; not somuch as in 
the first step it takes. If it be possible for the understanding 
to act in indifference, yet surely the Will never does; be- 
cause the Will beginning to act is the very same thing as it 
beginning to. chgose or prefer. And if in the very first act of 
the ‘Will, the mind prefers.something, then the idea of that 
thing preferred, does at that time preponderate, .or prevail in 
the mind: or, whichis the same thing, the idea of it has a 
prevailing influence on the Will. So that this wholly destroys 
the thing supposed, 7z. That the mind .can by a sovereign 
power choose one of two or-more things, which in the view of 
the mind are, in every xespect, perfectly equal, one of which 


~ does not at all jpreponderate, nor has any prevailing anfluence 


on the mind above another. : : 
So:that-this.author, in his grand argument,for the ability 
of the Will.to- choose -one of two or,more-things, concerning 
which it <is perfectly indifferent, does at the same -time, in 
effect, deny :the thing -he supposes, even ;that the Will, in 
choosing, sis.subject to no prevailing influence of the-view of 
+herthing chosen. .Apd indeed it is impossible to offer this 
argument.without overthrowing it ; the thing supposed in it 
deing-that which denies.itself. To suppose the Will to act at 
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all in a state of perfect indifference, is to assert that the mind 
chooses without choosing. To say that when it is indifferent, 


it can do as it pleases, is to say that it can follow its pleasure, 


when it has no pleasure to follow. And therefore if there be 
any difficulty in the instances of two cakes, or two eggs, &c. 
which are ‘exactly alike, one as good as another; concerning 
which this author supposes the mind in fact has a choice, and 
soin effect supposes that it has a preference; it as much con- 
cerned himself to solve the difficulty, as it does those whom 
he opposes. For if these instances prove any thing to his 
purpose, they prove that a man chooses without choice. And 
yet this is not to his purpose;-because if this is what he 
asserts, his own words are as much against him, and does 
as much contradict him, as the words of those he disputes 
against can do. 

2. There is no great difficulty in shewing, in such in- 
stances as are alledged, not only ¢hat 7t must needs be so, that 
the mind must be influenced in its choice by something that 
has a preponderating influence upon it, but also how zt 2s so. 
A little attention to our own experience, and a distinct consi- 
deration of the acts of our own minds, in such cases, will be 
sufficient to clear up the matter. 

Thus, supposing I have a chess-board before me; and 
because I am required by a superior, or desired by a friend, 
or on some other consideration, I am determined to touch some 
one of the spots or squares on the board with my finger. Not 
being limited or directed, in the first proposal, to any one in 
particular; and there being nothing in the squares, in them- 
selves considered, that recommends any one of all the sixty- 
four, more than another; in this case, my mind determines to 
give itself up to what is vulgarly called accedent*, by deter- 
mining to touch that square which happens to be most in 
view, which my eye is especially upon at that moment, or 
which happens to be then most in my mind, or which I shall 
be directed to by some other such like accident. Here are 
several steps of the mind proceeding (though all may be done, 
@s it were, in a moment) the first step is its general determina-~ 
tion that it will touch one of the squares, The nezt step is 
another general determination to give itself up to accident, in 


¥ I have elsewhere observed, what that is which is vulgarly called accident ; 
that is nothing akin to the Arminian metaphysical notion of contingénce, or some- 
thing not connected with any thing foregoing ; but that it is something that comes 


_ to pass in the course of things, unforeseen by men, and not owing to their design, 
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\ : ; : : 
some certain way ; as to touch that which shall be most in the 


eye or mind at that time, or to some other such like accident. 
The zhird and last step is a particular determination to touch 
a certain individual spot, even that square, which, by that 
sort of accident the mind has pitched upon, has actually offer- 
ed itself beyond others. Now it is apparent that in none of 
these several steps does the mind proceed in absolute indif- 
ference, but in each of them is influenced by a preponderat- 
ing inducement. So it is in the first step, the mind’s general 
determination to touch one of the sixty-four spots: the mind 
is not absolutely indifferent whether it does so or no; it is in- 
duced to it, for the sake of making some experiment, or by 
the desire of a friend, or some other motive that prevails. So 
it is inthe second step, the mind determining to give itself up 
to accident, by touching that which shall be most in the eye, 
or the idea of which shall be most prevalent in the mind, &c. 
The mind is not absolutely indifferent whether it proceeds 
by this rule or no; but chooses it, because it appears at that 
time a convenient and requisite expedient in order to fulfil 
the general purpose. Andso it is in the third and last step, 
which is determining to touch that individual spot which ac- 
tually does prevail in the mind’s view. The mind is not in- 
different concerning this; but is influenced by a prevailing 
inducement and reason ; which is, that this is a prosecution 
of the preceding determination, which appeared requisite, and 
was fixed before in the second step. 

Accident will ever serve a man, without hindering him a 
moment, in sucha case. Among anumber of objects in view, 
one will prevail in the eye, or in idea beyond others. When 
we have our eyes open in the clear sun-shine, many objects 
strike the eye at once, and innumerable images may be at 
once painted in it by the rays of light ; but the attention of 
the mind is not equal to several of them at once; or if it be, 
it does not continue so for any time. And soit is with respect 
to the ideas of the mind in general: several ideas are not 
in equal strength in the mind’s view and notice at once ; or 
at least, does.not remain so for any sensible continuance. 
There is nothing in the world more constantly varying, than 
the ideas of the mind; they do not remain precisely in the 
same state for the least perceivable space of time ; as is evi- 
dent by this :—That all time is perceived by the mind, only 
by the successive changes of its own ideas. Therefore 
while the perceptions of the mind remain precisely in th¢ 
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same state, there is no perceivable length of time, because 
no sensible succession at all. 

As the acts of the Will, in each step of the forementioned 
precedure, do not come to pass without a particular cause, 
but every act is owing to a prevailing inducement; so the 
accident, as I have called it, or that which happens in the 
unsearchable course of things, to which the mind yields it- 
self, and by which it is guided, is not any thing that comes 
to pass without a cause. The mind in determining to be 
guided by it, is not determined by something that has no 
cause ; any more than if it be determined to be guided by a 
lot, or the casting of adie. For though the die falling in 
such a manner be accidental to him that casts it, yet none 
will suppose that there is no cause why it falls as it does. 
The involuntary changes in the succession of ourideas, though 
the cause may not be observed, have as much a cause, as the 
changeable motions of the motes that float in the air, or the 
continual, infinitely various, successive changes of the un- 
evennesses on the surface of the water. 

There are two things especiaily, which are probably the 
occasions of confusion in the minds of them who insist upon 
it, that the will acts in a proper indifference, and without 
being moved by any inducement, in its determinations in such 


eases as have been mentioned *. 


1. They seem to mistake the point in question, or as least 
not to keep it distinctly in view. The question they dispute 
about, is, Whether the mind be indifferent about the odects 
presented, one of which is to be taken, touched, pointed to, 
&c, as two eggs, two cakes, which appear equally good. 
Whereas the question to be considered, is, Whether the per- 
son be indifferent with respect to his own actzons ; whether 
he does not, on some consideration or other, prefer one act 
with respect to these objects before another. The mind in 


its determination and choice, in these cases, is not most im- ° 


mediately and directly conversant about the o/jecis presented ; 
but the acts to be done concerning these objects. The objects 
may appear equal, and the mind may never properly make 


* The reader is particularly requested to give duc attention to these two res 
marks, especially the former, as being of the utmost importance in the controyer= 
sy. !f he be pleased to examine, with this view, the most popular advocates for 
the liberty of indifference, he wil! find them continually confoundiog the objects 
of choice, and the acts of choice. When they have shewn, with much plausibility, 
that there is no perceivable difference, or ground of choice, in the objects, they hase 
sily infer the same indifference as applicable to the acts of choice, W. 
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any choice between them; but the next act of the Will being 
about the external actions to be performed, taking, touching, 
&c. these may not appear equal, and one action may proper- 
ly be chosen before another. In each step of the mind’s pro- 
gress, the determination is not about the objects, unless in- 
directly and improperly, but about the actions, which it chooses 
for other reasons than any preference of the objects, and for 
reasons not taken at all from the objects. 

There is no necessity of supposing, that the aaa does 
ever at all properly choose one of the objects before another ; 
either before it has taken, or afterwards. Indeed the man 
chooses to take or touch one rather than another ; but not be- 
cause it chooses the thing taken, or touched ; but from foreign 
considerations. The case may be so, that of two things of- 
fered, a man may, for certain reasons, prefer taking that 
which he wndervalues, and choose to neglect that which his 
mind prefers. _ such a case, sn 2 the thing taken, and 


where ine thine presented are equal i in the mind’s esteem, 
and neither of them preferred. All that fact and experience 
makes evident, is, that the mind chooses one action rather 
than another. And therefore the arguments which they 
bring, in order to be to their purpose, should be to prove that 
the mind chooses the action in perfect indifference, with res- 
pect to that action ; and not to prove that the mind chooses 
the action in perfect indifference with respect to the object ; 
which is very possible, and yet the will not act at all without 


prevalent inducement, and proper preponderation. 


2. Anotherreason of confusion and difficulty in this mat- 
ter, seems to be, not distinguishing between a general indif- 
ference, or an indifference with respect to what is to be done 
in a more distant and general view of it, and a particular indif- 
ference, or an indifference with respect to the next immediate 
act, viewed with its particular and present circumstances. A 
man may be perfectly indifferent with respect to his own 
actions, in the former respect ; and yet not in the latter. Thus 
in the foregoing instance of touching one of the squares of a 
chess-board ; whén it is first proposed that I should touch one 
of them, I may be perfectly indifferent which I touch; be- 
cause as yet I view the matter remotely and generally, being 
but in the first step of the mind’s progress in the affair. But 
yet, when I am actually come to the last step, and the very 
next thing to be determined is which is to be touched, having 
already determined that I will touch that which happens to be 
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most in my eye or mind, and my mind being now fixed ona 
particular one, the act of touching that, considered thus im- 
mediately, and in these particular present circumstances, is” 
not what my mind is absolutely indifferent about. 


SECT. VII. 


Concerning the notion of Liberty of Will, consisting in Indif= 
JSerence. 


What has been said in the foregoing section, has a ten- 
dency in some measure to evince the absurdity of the opinion 
of suchas place Liberty in Indifference, or in that equilibrium 
whereby the Will is without all antecedent bias; that the 
determination of the Will to either side may be entirely from 
itself, and that it may be owing only to its own power, and 
the sovereignty which it has over itself, that it goes this way 
rather than that *. 

But in as much as this has been of such long standing, 
and has been so generally received, and so much insisted on 
by Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, Jesuits, Socinians, Arminians, 
and others, it may deserve a more full consideration. And 
therefore I shall now proceed toa more particular and thorough 
enquiry into this notion. 

Now lest some should suppose that I do not understand 
those that place Liberty in Indifference, or should charge me 


with misrepresenting their opinion, I would signify, that I 


am sensible, there are some, who, when they talk of Liberty 
of the Will as consisting in Indifference, express themselves 


* Dr. WuITBY, and some other Arminians, make a distinction of different 
kinds of freedom 3 one of God, and perfect spirits above ; another of persons ina 
state of}trial. The former Dr. WxiTBy allows to consist with necessity ; the 
latter he holds to be without necessity : and this latter he supposes to be requisite 
to our being the subject of praise or dispraise, rewards or punishments, precepts end 
prohibitions, promises and threats, exhortations and dehortations, and a covenant- 
treaty. And to this freedom he supposes, Indifference to be requisite. In his Dise, 
course on the-five points, (p» 299, 300) he says; ‘¢ Itis a freedom (speaking of a 
freedom not only from co-action, but from necessity) requisite, as we conceive, to 
tender us capable of trial or probation, and to render our actions worthy of praise 
or dispraise, and our persons of rewards or punishments.” And inthe next pagey 
speaking of the same matter, he says, ‘© Excellent to this purpose, are the words 
of Mr. Toornpake : We say not, that Indifference is requisite to all freedom, but ta 
the freedom of man alone in this state of travail and proficience ; the ground of which is 
God's tender of a treaty, and coniitions of peace and reconcilement to fallen many toge- 
ther with those precepts and prohibitions, those promises and threuls, those exhar{ations~ 
and dehortations, it is enforced with." 
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as though they would not be understood to mean the Indif- 
ference of the inclination or tendency of the will, but an In- 
difference of the soul’s power of willing; or that the Will, 
with respect to its power or ability to choose, is indifferent, 
can go either way indifferently, either to the right hand or 
left, either act or forbear to act, one as well as the other. 
This indeed seems to be a refining of some particular writers 
only, and newly invented, which will by no means consist 
with the manner of expression used by the defenders of Li- 
berty of Indifference in general. I wish such refiners would 
thoroughly consider, whether they distinctly know their own 
meaning, when they make a distiaction between an Indiffe- 
rence of the soul as to its power or ability of choosing, and 
the soul’s Indifference as to the preference or choice itself; 
and whether they do not deceive themselves in imagining that 
they have any distinct meaning at all. The Indifference of 
the soul as to its ability or power to will, must be the same 
thing as the Indifference of the state of the power or faculty 
of the Will, or the Indifference of the state which the soul 
itself, which has that power or faculty, hitherto remains in, 
as to the exercise of that power, in the choice it shall by and 
by make. 

But not to insist any longer on the inexplicable abstruse- 
ness of this distinction; let what will be supposed concerning 
the meaning of them that use it, thus much must at least be 
intended by Arminians when they talk of Indifference as 
essential to Liberty of Will, if they intend any thing, in any 
respect to their purpose, vz. That it is such an Indifference as 
leaves the Will not determined already ; but free from actual 
possession, and vacant of predetermination, so far, that there 
may be room for the exercise of the self-delermining power of 
the Will; and that the Will’s freedom consists in, or depends 
upon this vacancy and opportunity that is left for the Will itself 
to be the determiner of the act that is to be the free act. 

And here I would observe in the first place, that to make 
out this scheme of Liberty, the Indifference must be perfect 
and absolute ; there must be a perfect freedom from all ante- 
cedent preponderation or inclination. Because if the Will be 
already inclined, before it exerts its own sovereign power on 
itself, then its inclination is not wholly owing to itself; if 
when two opposites are proposed to the soul for its choice, the 
proposal does not find the soul wholly in a state of Indiffe- 
rence, then it is not found in a state of Liberty for mere self-_ 
determination. —The least degree of an antecedent bias must 
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be inconsistent with their notion of Liberty. For so long as 
prior inclination possesses the Will, and is not removed, the 
former binds the latter, so that it is utterly impossible that the 
Will should act otherwise than agreeably to it. Surely the 
Will cannot act or choose contrary to a remaining prevailing 
inclination of the Will. To suppose otherwise, would be the 
same thing as to suppose that the Wiil is zclined contrary to 
its present prevailing inclination, or contrary to what it is 
inclined to, That which the Will prefers, to that, all things 
considered, it preponderates and inclines. It is equally im- 
possible for the Will to choose contrary to its own remaining 
and present preponderating inclination, as it is to prefer con- 
trary to its own present preference, or choose contrary to its 
own present choice. The Will, therefore, so long as it is 
under the influence of an old preponderating inclination, is not 
at Liberty for a new free act ; or any, that shall now be an act 
of self-determination. That which is a self-determined free 
act, must be one which the will determines in the possession 
and use of a peculiar sort of Liberty; such as consists in a 
freedom from every thing, which, if it were there, would make 
it zmpossible that the Will, at that time, should be otherwise 
than that way to which it tends.* 

If any one should say, there is no need that the Indiffe- 
rence should be perfect; but although a former inclination 
still remains, yet, if it be not very strong, possibly the 
strength of the Will may oppose and overcome it :—This is 
grossly absurd; for the strength of the Will, let it be never 
sO great, gives it no such sovereignty and command, as to 
cause itself to prefer and not to prefer at the same time, or to 
choose contrary to its own present choice. 

Therefore, if there be the least degree of antecedent 
preponderation of the Will, it must be perfectly abolished, 
before the Will can be at liberty to determine itself the con- 
trary way. And if the Will determines itself the same way, 
it was not a free determination, because the Will is not wholly 
at Liberty in so doing; its determination is not altogether 
Jrom itself, but it was partly determined before, in its prior 


* Theres a little intricacy in this mode of expression. It may be thus illus- 
trated. Suppose it were asserted, “ Thatit is impossible fer the will to be other- 
wise at any one given time, than that way to which it tends.” Sucha proposition 
one might think, none who understood the terms would controvert ; for it would be 
to controvert this proposition, ** The will is as its tendency.” And yet, the advo 
cates for a self-determining power must assert a liberty which denies this plain pro- 
position. W. 
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inclination: and all the Freedom the Will exercises in the 
ease, is in an increase of inclination, which it gives itself, 
added to what it had by a foregoing bias; so-much is from 
itself, and so much is from perfect Indifference. For though 
the Will had a previous tendency that way, yet as to that 
additional degree of inclination, it had no tendency. There- 
fore the previous tendency is of no consideration, with respect 
to the act wherein the Will is free. So that it comes to the 
same thing which was said at first, that as to the act of the 
Will, wherein the Will is free, there must be perfect Indiffe- 
rence, or equilibrium. 

To illustrate this : suppose a sovereign self-moving power 
in a natural body ; but that the body is in motion already, by 
an antecedent bias; for instance, gravitation towards the 
center of the earth; and has one degree of motion by virtue 
of that previous tendency; but by its self-moving power it 
adds one degree more ta its motion, and moves so much more 
swiftly towards the center of the earth than it would do by its 
gravity only ; it is evident, all that is owing to a self-moving 
power in this case, is the additional degree of motion ; and that 
the other degree which it had from gravity, is of no considera~ 
tion in the case ; the effect is just the same, as if the body had 


received from itself one degree of motion from a state of per- 


fectrest. So, if we suppose a self-moving power given to the 
scale of a balance, which has a weight of one degree beyond 
the opposite scale ; and if we ascribe to it an ability to add to 
itself another degree of force the same way, by its self-moy- 
ing power; this is just the same thing as to ascribe to ita 
power to give itself one degree of preponderation from a perfect 
equilibrium ; and so much power as the scale has to give itself 
an over-balance from a perfect equipoise, so much self-moving 
self-preponderating power it has, and no more. So that its 
free power this way is always to be measured from perfect 
equilibrium. ie 

I need say no more to prove, that if Indifference be es- 
sential to Liberty, it must be perfect Indifference; and that 
so far as the Will is destitute of this, so far is it destitute of 
that freedom by which it is in a capacity of being its own de- 
terminer, without being at all passive, or subject to the power 
and sway of something else, in its motions and determinations. 

Having observed these things, let us now try whether 
this notion of the Liberty of Will consisting in Indifference 
and equilibrium, and the Will’s self-determination in such a 
state, be not absurd and inconsistent. 
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And here I would lay down this as an axiom of undoubt- 
ed truth ; that every free act is done 1n a state of freedom, and 
not only AFTER such a state. If an act of the Will be an act 
wherein the soul is free, it must be exerted in a stale of free- 
dom, and in the tame of freedom. It will not suffice, that the 
act immediately follows a state of Liberty ; but Liberty must 
yet continue, and co-exist with the act; the soul remaining 
in possession of Liberty. Because that is the notion of a 
free act of the soul, even an act wherein the soul wses or ex- 
ercises Liberty. But if the soul is not, in the very time of the 
act, in the possession of Liberty, it cannot at that time be in 
the use of it. 

Now the question is, whether ever the soul of man puts 
forth an act of Will, while it yet remains ina state of Liberty, 
viz. as implying a state of Indifference ; or whether the soul 
ever exerts an act of preference, while at that very time the 
Will is in a perfect equilibrium, not inclining one way more 
than another. The very putting of the question is sufficient 
to shew the absurdity of the affirmative answer: for how ri- 
diculous would it be for any body to insist,that the soul choos- 
es one thing before another, when at the very same instant 
it is perfectly indifferent with respect to each! This is the 
same thing as to say, the soul prefers one thing to another, 
at the very same time that it has no preference.—Choice and 
preference can no more be in a state of Indifference, than 
motion can be in a state of rest, or than the preponderation 
of the scale of a balance ean be in a state of equilibrium. 
Motion may be the next moment after rest ; but cannot co- 
exist with it, in any, even the /east part of it. So choice may 
be immediately after a state of Indifference, but cannot co- 
exist with it: even the very beginning of it is not ina state 
of Indifference. And therefore if this be Liberty, no act of 
the Will, in any degree, is ever performed in a state of 
Liberty, or in the time of Liberty, Volition and Liberty 
are so far from agreeing together, and being essential one 
to another, that they are contrary one to another, and 
one excludes and destroys the other, as much as motion 
and rest, light and darkness, or life and death. —_So that 
the Will acts not at all, does not so much as begin to act 
in the time of such Liberty : freedom has ceased to be, at 
the first moment of action; and therefore Liberty cannot 
reach the action, to affect, or qualify it, or give it a deno- 
mination, any more than if it had ceased to be, twenty years 
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before the action began. The moment that Liberty ceases 
to be, it ceases to be a qualification of any thing. If light 
and darkness succeed one ‘another instantaneously, light 
qualifies nothing after it is gone out, to make any thing light- 
some or bright, at the. first moment of perfect darkness, any 
more than months or years after. Life denominates nothing 
vital, at the first moment of perfect death. So freedom, if it 
consists in, or implies Indifference, can denominate nothing 
Sree, at the first moment of preference or preponderation. 
Therefore itis manifest, that no Liberty which the soul is pos- 
sessed of, or ever uses, in any of its acts of volition, consists 
in Indifierence ; and that the opinion of such as suppose, that’ 
Indifference belongs to the very essence of Liberty, is to the 
highest degree absurd and contradictory. 

If any one should imagine, that this manner of arguing 
is nothing but a trick and delusion ; and to evade the reason- 
ing, should say, that the thing wherein the Will exercises its 
Liberty, is not in the act of choice or preponderation itself, 
but in determining itself to a certain choice or preference ; 
that the act of the Will wherein it is free, and uses its own 
sovereignty, consists in its causing or determining the change 
or ¢ransztion from a state of Indifference to a certain preference 
or determining to give a certain turn to the balance, which 
has hitherto been even; and that the will exerts this act ina 
state of Liberty, or while the Will yet remains in equilibrium, 
and perfect master of itselfiI say, if any one chooses to ex- 
press his notion of Liberty after this, or some such manner, 
Jet us see if he can succeed any better than before, 

What is asserted is, that the Will, while it yet remains 
in perfect equilibrium, without preference, determines to 
change itself from that state, and excite in itself a certain 
choice or preference. Now let us see whether this does not 
come to the same absurdity we had before. If it be so, that 
the Will, while it yet remains perfectly indifferent, determines 
to put itself out of that state, and to give itselfa certain pre- 
ponderation ; then I would enquire, whether the soul does 
not determine this of choice; or whether the Willi coming to a 
determination to do so, be not the same thing as the soul 
coming to a choice to do so. If the soul does not determine 
this of choice, or in the exercise of choice, then it does not 
determine it voluntarily. And if the soul does not determine 
it voluntarily, or of its own w//, then in what sense does its 
will, determine it? Andif the will does not determine it, then 
how is the Liberty of the Will exercised in the determination? 
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What sort of Liberty is exercised by the soul in those deter- 
minations, wherein there is no exercise of choice, which are 
not voluntary, and wherein the will is not concerned? But if 
it be allowed, that this determination is an act of choice, and it 
be insisted on, that the soul, while it yet remains in a state of 
perfect Indifference, chooses to put itself out of that state, and 
to turn itself one way; then the soul isalready come to a 
choice, and chooses that way. And so we have the very same 
absurdity which we had before. Here is the soul in a state of 
choice, and in a state of equilibrium, both at the same time: 
the soul already choosing one way, while it remains in a state of 
perfect Indiiference, and has no choice of one way more than 
the other.— And indeed this manner of talking, though it may 
a little hide the absurdity, in the obscurity of expression, in- 
creases the inconsistence. To say, the free act of the will, or 
the act which the will exerts ina state of freedom and Indiffe- 
rence, does not imply preference in it, but is what the will 
does in order to cause or produce a preference, is as much as 
to say, the soul chooses (for to wild and to choose are the same 
thing) without choice, and prefers without preference, in order 
to cause or produce the beginning of a preference, or the first 
choice. And that is, that the first choice is exerted without 
cboice, in order to produce itself! 

If any, to evade these things, should own, that a state of Li- 
berty and astate of Indifference, are not the same, and that the 
former may be without the latter ; but should say, that Indiffe- 

-rence is still essential to freedom, as it is necessary to go immedi- 
ately before it ; it being essential to the freedom of an aet of will 
that it should directly and immediately arise out of a state of 
Indifference ; still this will not help the cause of Armunian Li- 
berty, or make it consistent with itself. For if the act springs 
immediately out of a state of Indifference, then it does not arise 
from antecedent choice or preference. But if the act arises 
directly out of a state of Indifference, without any interven- 
ing choice to determine it, then the act not being determined 
by choice, is not determined by the will; the mind exercises 
no free choice in the affair, and free choice and free will have 
no hand in the determination of the act. Which is entirely 
inconsistent with their notion of the freedom of Volition. 

Tf any should suppose, that these absurdities may be 
avoided, by saying, that the Liberty of the mind consists in 
a power to suspend the act of the will, and so to keep it ina 
state of Indifference, until there has been opportunity for con- 
sideration; and so shall say, that however Indifference is not 
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essential to Liberty in such a manner, that the mind must 
make its choice in a state of Indifference, which is an incon- 
sistency, or that the act of will must spring immediately out 
of Indifference; yet Indifference may be essential to the 
Liberty of acts of the will in this respect ; viz. That Liberty 
consists in a Power of the mind to forbear or suspend the act 
of Volition, and keep the mind ina state of Indifference for 
the present, until there has been opportunity for proper deli- 
beration: I say, if any one imagines that this helps the 
matter, it is a great mistake: it reconciles no inconsistency, 
and relieves no difficulty.—For here the following things must 
be observed, 

1. That this suspending of Volition, if there be properly 
any such thing, is itself an act of Volition. If the mind deter- 
mines to suspend its act, it determines it voluntarily’; it 
chooses, on some consideration, to suspend it. And this choice 
or determination, is an act of the will: And indeed it is sup- 
posed to be so in the very hypothesis; for it is supposed that 
the Liberty of the will consists in its Power to do this, and 
that its doing it is the very thing wherein the will exercises tts 
Liberty. But how can the will exercise Liberty init, if it be 
not an act of the will? The Liberty of the will is not exer- 
cised in any thing but what the will does. 

2. This determining to suspend acting is not only an act of 
the will, but it is supposed to be the only free act of the will ; 
because it is said, that. thzs is the thing wherein the Liberty of 
the will consists—If so, then this is all the act of will that we 
have to consider in this controversy. And now, the former 
question returns upon us; viz. Wherein consists the freedom 
of the will am chose acts wherein it is free? And if this act of 
determining a suspension be the only act in which the will is 
free, then wherein consists the will’s freedom with respect to 
this act of suspension? And how is Indifference essential to 
this act? The answer must be, according to what is supposed 
in the evasion under consideration, that the Liberty of the 
willin this act of suspension, consists in a Power to suspend 
even this act, until there has been opportunity for thorough 
deliberation. But this will be to plunge directly into the 
grossest nonsense : for it is the act of suspension itself that we 
are speaking of ; and there is no room for a space of dilibera- 
ration and suspension in order to determine whether we will 
suspend or no. For that supposes, that even suspension itself 
may be deferred : which is absurd; for the very deferring the de- 
termination of suspension, to consider whether we will suspend 
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or no, will be actually suspending. For during the space of 
suspension, to consider whether to suspend, the act is, tpso 
facto, suspended. There is no medium between suspending 
to act, and immediately acting; and therefore no possibility 
of avoiding either the one or the other one moment. 

And besides, this is attended with ridiculous absurdity 
another way : for now, it seems, Liberty consists wholly in the 
mind having Power to suspend its determination whether to 
suspend or no; that there may be time for consideration, whe- 
ther it be best to suspend. And if Liberty consists in this 
only, then this is the Liberty under consideration. We have 
to enquire now, how Liberty, with respect to this act of sus- 
pending a determination of suspension, consists in Indifference, 
or how Indifference is essential to it. The answer, according 
to the hypothesis we are upon, must be, that it consists in a 
Power of suspending even this last-mentioned act, to have 
time to consider whether to suspend that. And then the same 
difficulties and enquiries return over again with respect to that; 
and so on for ever. Which, if it would shew any thing, would 
shew only that there is no such thing as afree act. It drives 
the exercise of freedom back in infinitum ; and that is to drive 
it out of the world. 

And besides all this, there is a Delusion, and a latent 
gross contradiction in the aifair another way; in as much as in 
explaining how, or in what respect the will is free, with regard 
to a particular act of Volition, it is said, that its Liberty con- 
sists in a Power to determine to suspend ¢hat act, which places 
Liberty not in that act of Volition which the enquiry is about, 
but altogether in another antecedent act. Which contradicts 
the thing supposed in both the question and answer. The 
question is, wherein consists the mind’s Liberty in any particu- 
lar act of Volition? And the answer, in pretending to shew 
wherein lies the mind’s Liberty in that act, in effect says, it 
does not lie in that act at all, but in another, vzs. a Volition 
to suspend that act. And therefore the answer is both contra- 
dictory, and altogether impertinent and beside the purpose. 
For it does not shew wherein the Liberty of the will consists 
in the act in question; instead of that, it supposes it does not 
consist in that act at all, but in another distinct from it, even a 
Volition to suspend that act, and take time to consider of it. 
And no account is pretended to be given wherein the mind is 
free with respect to that act, wherein this answer supposes the 
Liberty of the mind indeed consists, viz. the act of suspension, 
or of determining the suspension, 
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On the whole, it is exceeding manifest, that the Liber 
of the mind does not consist in Indifference, and that Indiffe- 
rence is not essential or necessary to it, or at all belonging to 
it, as the Arminians suppose ; that opinion being full of nothing 
but self-contradiction, . 


SECT. . VIL 


Concerning the supposed Liberty of the Will, as opposite to all 
a Necessity. 


It is chiefly insisted on by Arnunians, im this controversy, 
as a thing most important and essential in human Liberty, that 
volitions, or the acts of the will, are contingent events; under- 
standing contingence as opposite, not ouly to constraint, but 
to all Necessity. Therefore I would particularly consider this 
matter, 

And, First, I would enquire, whether there is, or can be 
any such thing, asa volition which is contingent in such a 
sense, as not only to come to pass without any Necessity of 
constraint or co-action, but also without a Necessity of conse- 
quence, or an infallible connection with any thing foregoing.— 
Secondly, Whether, if it were so, this would at all help the 
cause of Liberty. 

I. I would consider whether volition is a thing that ever 
does, or can come to pass, in this manner, contingently. 

And here it must be remembered, that it has been already 
shewn, that nothing can ever come to pass without a cause, 
or a reason, why it exists in this manner rather than another ; 
and the evidence of this has been particularly applied to the 
acts of the will. Now if this be so, it will demonstrably fol- 
low, that the acts of the will are never contingent, or without 
Necessity in the sense spoken of; in as much as those things 
which have a cause, or a reason of their existence, must be 
connected with their cause. This appears by the following 
considerations. 

1. For an event to have a cause and ground of its exis- 
tence, and yet not to be connected with its cause, is an incon- 
sistence. For if the event be not connected with the cause, 
it is not dependent on the Cause ; Its existence is as it were 
loose from its influence, and may attend it, or may not ; it 
being a mere contingence, whether it follows or attends the © 
influence of the cause, or not: And that is the same thing as 
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not to be dependent on it. And to say, the event is not de- 
pendent on its cause, is absurd; it is the same thing as tosay, 
it is not its cause, nor the event the effect of it ; for depen- 
dence on the influence of a cause is the very notion of an 
eilect. If there be no such relation between one thing and 
another, consisting in the connection and dependence of one 
thing on the influence of another, then it is certain there is no 
such relation between them as is signified by the terms cause 
and effect. So far as an event is dependent on a cause, and 
connected with it, so much causality is there in the case, and 
no more. The cause does, or brings to pass, no. more in any 
event, than is dependent onit. If we say, the connection and 
dependence is not total, but partial, and that the effect, 
though it has some connection and dependence, yet is not 
entirely dependent on it; that is the same thing as to say, 
that not all that is in the event is an effect of thatcause, but 
that only part of it arises from thence, and part some other 
way. . 

2. If there are some events which are not necessarily con- 
nected with their causes, then it will follow, that there are 
some things which come to pass without any cause, contrary 
to the supposition. For if there be any event which was not 
necessarily connected with the influence of the cause under 
such circumstances, then it was contingent whether it would 
attend or follow the influence of the cause, or no; it might 
have followed, and it might not, when the cause was the 
same, its influence the same, and under the same circum- 
stances. And if so, why didit follow, rather than not follow? 
Of this there is no cause or reason. Therefore here is some- 
thing without any cause or reason why it is, vz. the follow- 
ing of the effect on the influence of the cause, with which 
it was not necessarily connected. If there be no necessary 
connection of the effect on any thing antecedent, then we 
may suppose that sometimes the event will follow the cause, 
and sometimes not, when the cause is the same, and in every 
respect in the same state and circumstances. And what can 
be the cause and reason of this strange phenomenon, even 
this diversity, that in one instance, the effect should follow, 
in another not? It is evident by the supposition, that this is 
wholly without any cause or ground. Here is something in 
the present manner of the existence of things, and state of the 
world, that is absolutely without a cause. Which is contrary 
to the supposition, and contrary to what has been before de- 
monstrated. 
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3. To suppose there are some events which have a 
cause and ground of their existence, that yet are not neces- 
sarily connected with their cause, is to suppose that they have 
a cause which is not their cause.’ Thus; if the effect be not 
necessarily connected with the cause, with its influence, and 
influential circumstances; then, as I observed before, it is a 
thing possible and supposable, that the cause may sometimes 
exert the same influence, under the same circumstances, and 
yet the effect not follow. And if this actually happens in any 
instance, this instance is a proof, in fact, that the influence 
of the cause is not sufficient to produce the effect. For if it 
had been sufficient, it would have done it. And yet, by the 
the supposition, in another instance, the same cause, with per- 
fectly the same influence, and when all circumstances which 
have any influence, are the same, it was followed with the ef- 
fect. By which it is manifest, that the effect in this last 
instance was not owing to the influence of the cause, but must 
come to pass some other way. For it was proved before, that 
the influence of the cause was not sufficient to produce the 
effect. And if it was not sufficient to produce it, then the 
production of it could not be owing to that influence, but 
must be owing to something else, or owing tonothing. And 
if the effect be not owing to the influence of the cause, then 
it is not the cause. Which brings us to the contradiction of 
a cause, and no cause, that which is the ground and reason of 
the existence of a thing, and at the same time is NoT the 
ground and reason of its existence. 

If the matter be not already so plain as to render any 
further reasoning upon it impertinent, [ would say, that which 
seems to be the cause in the supposed case, can be no cause ; 
its power and influence having, on a full trial, proved insuffi- 
cient to produce such an effect : and if it be not sufficient to 
produce it, then it does not produce it. To say other- 
wise, is to say, there is power-to do that which there is not 
power to do. If there be in a cause sufficient power exerted, 
and in circumstances sufficient to produce an effect, and so 
the effect be actually produced at one time; all these things 
concurring, will produce the effect at all tzmes. And so we 
may turn it the other way ; that which proves not sufficient at 
one time, cannot be sufficient at another, with precisely the 
same influential circumstances. And therefore if the effect 
follows, it is not owing to that cause; unless the different 
time be a circumstance which has influence: but that is con- 
trary to the supposition ; for it is supposed that all circum~ 
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stances that have influence, are the same. And besides, this 
would be to suppose the time to be the cause; which is con- 
trary to the supposition of the other thing being the cause, 
But if merely diversity of time has no influence, then it is evi- 
dent that it is as much of an absurdity to say, the cause was 
sufficient to produce the effect at one time, and not at another ; 
as to say, that it is sufficient to produce the effect at a certain 
time, and yet not sufficient to produce the same effect at the 
same time. 

On the whole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect has 
@ necessary connection with its cause, or with that which is 
the true ground and reason of its existence. And, therefore, 
if there be no event without a cause, as was proved before, 
then no event whatsoever is contingent, in the manner that 
Arminians suppose the free acts of the will to be contingent, 


SECT. IX. 


of the Connection of the Acts of the Will with the Dictates of 
the Understanding. 


It is manifest, that no Acts of the Will are contingent, in 
such a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not to be 
necessary with a necessity of consequence and Connection ; 
because every Act of the Will is some way connected with 
the Understanding, and is as the greatest apparent good is, in 
the manner which has already been explained; namely, that 
the soul always wills or chooses that which, in the present 
view of the mind, considered in the whole of that view, and all 
that belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
_ observed before, nothing is more evident than that, when 
_ men act voluntarily, and do what they please, then they do 
what appears most agreeable to them; and to say otherwise, . 
would be as much as to affirm, that men do not choose what 
appearsto suit them best, or what seems most pleasing to 
them; or that they do not choose what they prefer. Which 
brings the matter to a contradiction. 

And as it is very evident in itself, that the Acts of the 
Will have some Connection with the dictates or views of the 
_ Understanding, so this is allowed by some of the chief of the 
Armiman writers; particularly by Dr. Wuirsy and Dr, 
Se Crarx. Dr. Turnsut, though a great enemy to 
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the doctrine of necessity, allows the same thing. In his 
Christian Philosophy, (p. 196.) he with much approbation 
cites another philosopher, as of the same mind, in these 
words: ‘‘ No man, (says an excellent philosopher) sets him- 
self about any thing, but upon some view or other, which 
serves him for a reason for what he does; and whatsoever 
faculties he employs, the Understanding, with such light as it 
has, well or ill formed, constantly leads; and by that light, 
true or false, ali her operative powers are directed. The Will 
itself, how absolute and incontroulable soever it may be 
thought, never fails in its obedience to the dictates of the 
Understanding. Temples have their sacred images; and we 
see what influence they have always had over a great part of 
mankind; but in truth, the ideas and images in men’s minds 
are the invisible powers that constantly govern them; and to 
these they all pay universally a ready submission.” But whe- 
ther this be in a just consistence with themselves, and their 
own notions of liberty, I desire may now be impartially con- 
sidered. 

Dr. Wurtsy plainly supposes, that the Acts and Deter) 
minations of the Will always follow the Understanding’s view 
of the greatest good to be obtained, or evil to be avoided; or, 
in other words, that the Determinations of the Will constantly 
and infallibly follow these two things in the Understanding: 
1. The degree of good to be obtained, and evil to be avoided, 
proposed to the Understanding, and apprehended, viewed, 
and taken notice of by it. 2. The degree of the Understand- 
ang’s apprehension of that good or evil; which is increased by 
attention and consideration. That this is an opinion in which 
he is exceeding peremptory, (as he is in every opinion which 
he maintains in his controversy with the Calvinists) with dis- 
dain of the contrary opinion, as absurd and self-contradictory, 
will appear by the following words, in his Discourse on the 
Five Points *. 

“« Now, itis certain, that what ‘niga eres: the iach 
standing to perceive, is evidence proposed, and apprehended, 
considered or adyerted to: for nothing else can be requisite” 
to make us come to the knowledge of the truth. Again, 
what makes the Will choose, is something approved by the’ 
Understanding; and consequently appearing to the soul as” 
good. And whatsoever it refuseth, is something represented” 
by the Understanding, and so appearing to the Will, as evil. © 
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Whence all that God requires of us is and can be only this; to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good. Wherefore, to say that 
evidence proposed, apprehended and considered, is not suffi- 
cient to make the Understanding approve ; or that the great- 
est good proposed, the greatest evil threatened, when equally 
believed and reflected on, is not sufficient to engage the 
Will to choose the good and refuse the evil, is in effect to 
say, that which alone doth move the Will to choose or to refuse, 
is not sufficient to engage it so to do; which being contradic- 
_ tory to itself, must of necessity be false. Be it then so, that 
we naturally have an aversion to the truths proposed to us in 
the gospel; that only can make us indisposed to attend to 
them, but cannot hinder our conviction, when we do appre- 
hend them, and attend to them.—Be it, that there is in us 
also a renitency to the good we are to choose; that only can 
- indispose us to believe it is, and to approve it as our chiefest 
good. Be it, that we are prone to the evil that we should de- 
cline ; that only can render it the more difficult for us to be- 
lieve it is the worst of evils. But yet, what we do really be- 
lieve to be our chiefest good, will still be chosen ; und what we 
apprehend to be the worst of evils, will, whilst we do continue un- 
der ihat conviction, be refused by us. It therefore can be only 
requisite, in order to these ends, that the Good Spirit should 
so illuminate our Understandings, that we attending to, and 
considering what lies before us, should apprehend, and be 
convinced of our duty; and that the blessings of the gospel 
should be so propounded to us, as that we may discern them to 
be our chiefest good; and the miseries it threateneth, so as 
we may be convinced that they are the worst of evils; that we 
may choose the one, and refuse the other.” 
Here let it be observed, how plainly and peremptorily it 
is asserted, that the greatest good proposed, and the greatest evil 
threatened, when equally believed and reflected on, ts sufficient to 
engage the Will to choose the good, and refuse the evil, and is 
that alone which doth move the Will to choose or to refuse ; and 
that it is contradictory to itself, to suppose otherwise ; and there- 
fore must of necessity be false ; and then what we do really be- 
lieve to be our chiefest good will still be chosen, and what we ap- 
prehend to be the worst of evils, will, whilst we continue under 
that conviction, be refused by us. Nothing could have been 
said more to the purpose, fully to signify, that the determina- 
tions of the Will must evermore follow the illumination, con- 
viction and notice of the Understanding, with regard to the 
greatest good and eyil proposed, reckoning both the degree of 
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good and evil understood, and the degree of Understanding, 
notice and conviction of that proposed good and evil; and that 
it is thus necessarily, and can be otherwise in no instance: be 
cause it is asserted, that it implies a contradiction, to suppose 
it ever to be otherwise. 

I am sensible, the doctor’s aim in these. assertions is 


against the Calvinists; to shew, in opposition to them, that 


there is no need of any physical operation of the Spirit of God 
on the Will, to change and determine that to a good choice, 
but that God’s operation and assistance is only moral, suggest- 
ing ideas to the Understanding; which he supposes to be 
enough, if those ideas are attended to, infallibly to obtain the 
end. But whatever his design was, nothing can more directly 
and fully prove, that every determination of the Will, in 
choosing and refusing, zs necessary ; directly contrary to his 
own notion of the liberty of the Will. For if the determina- 
tion of the Will, evermore, in this manner, follows the light, 
conviction, and view of the Understanding, concerning the 
greatest good and evil, and this be that alone which moves the 
Will, and it be a contradiction to suppose otherwise; then it is 
necessarily so, the Will necessarily follows this light or view 
of the Understanding, not only in some of its acts, but in every 
act of choosing and refusing. So that the Will does not de- 
termine itself in any one of its own acts; but every act of 
choice and refusal depends on, and is necessarily connected 
with some antecedent cause ; which cause is not the Will it- 
self, nor any act of its own, nor any thing pertaining to that 
faculty, but something belonging to another faculty, whose acts 
go before the Will, in all its acts,. and govern and determine 
them. 

Here, if it should be replied, that although it be true, that 
according to the doctor, the final determination of the Will al- 
ways depends upon, and is infallibly connected with the Un- 
derstanding’s conviction, and notice of the greatest good ; yet 
the Acts of the Will are not necessary ; because that conyic- 
tion of the Understanding is first dependent on a preceding 
Act of the Will, in determining to take notice of the evidence 
exhibited; by which means the mind obtains that degree of 
conviction, which is sufficient and effectual to determine the 
consequent and ultimate choice of the Will ; and that the Will, 
with regard to that preceding act, whereby it determines whe- 
ther to attend or no, is not necessary ; and that in this, the 
liberty of the Will consists, that when God holds forth suffi- 
cient objective light, the Will is at liberty whether te command 
the attention of the mind to it or not. 
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Nothing can be more weak and inconsiderate than such 
areply as this. For that preceding Act of the Will, in deter- 
mining to attend and consider, stillis an Act of the Will ; if the 
Liberty of the Will consists in it, as is supposed) as if it be 
an Act of the Will, it is an act of choice or refusal. And there- 
fore, if what the Doctor asserts be true, it is determined by 
some antecedent light in the Understanding concerning the 
greatest apparent good or evil. For he asserts, it is that light 
which alone doth move the Will to choose or refuse. And there- 
fore the Will must be moved by that, in choosing to attend 
to the objective light offered, in order to another consequent 
act of choice: so that this act is no less necessary than the 
other. And if we suppose another Act of the Will, still pre- 
ceding both these mentioned, to determine both, still that 
also must be an Act of the Will, and an act of choice; and 
so must, by the same principles, be infallibly determined by 
some certain degree of light in the Understanding concern- 
ing the greatest good. And let us suppose as many Acts of 
the Will, one preceding another, as we please, yet are they 
every one of them, necessarily determined by a certain de- 
gree of light in the Understanding, concerning the greatest 
and most eligible good in that case ; and so, not one of them 
free according to Dr. WuiTBy’s notion of freedom. And if 
it be said, the reason why men do not attend to light held 
forth, is because of ill habits contracted by evil acts com- 
mitted before, whereby their minds are indisposed to consi- 
der the truth held forth to them, the difficulty is not at all 
avoided: still the question returns, What determined the Will 
in those preceding evil acts? It must, by Dr. Wuirsy’s 
principles, still be the view of the Understanding concerning 
the greatest good and evil. If this view of the Understand- 
ing be that alone which doth move the Will to choose or refuse, 
as the Doctor asserts, then every act of choice or refusal, from 
a man’s first existence, is moved and determined by this 

view; and this view of the Understanding exciting and go- 
verning the act, must be before the act. And. therefore the 
Will is necessarily determined, in every one of its acts, from 
a man’s first existence, by a cause beside the Will, and a cause 
that does not proceed from, or depend on any act of the Will 
at all, Which at once utterly abolishes the Doctor’s whole 
scheme of Liberty of Will ; and he, at one stroke, has cut the 
sinews of all his arguments from the goodness, righteousness, 
faithfulness and sincerity of God, in his commands, promises, 
threatenings, calls, invitations, and expostulations; which he 
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makes use of, under the heads of reprobation, election, uni- 


versal redemption, sufficient and effectual grace, and the free- 
dom of the Will of man’; and has made vain all his exclama- 
tions against the doctrine of the Calvinists, as charging God 
with manifest unrighteousness, unfaithfulness, hypocrisy, 


' fallaciousness, and cruelty. 


Dr. Samvuet Crarx, in his Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God *, to evade the argument to prove the 
necessity of volition, from its necessary Connection with the 
last dictate of the Understanding, supposes the latter not to 
be diverse from the Act of the Will itself But if it be so, 
it will not alter the case as to the necessity of the Act. Ifthe 
dictate of the Understanding be the very same with the de- 
termination of the Will, as Dr. CLarK supposes, then this 
determination is no fruit or effect of choice ; and if so, no liber- 
ty of choice_has any hand in it: itis necessary ; that is, choice 
cannot prevent it. If the last dictate of the Understanding 
bé the same with the determination of volition itself, then 
the existence of that determination must be necessary as to 
volition ; in as much as volition can have no opportunity to: 
determine whether it shall exist or no, it having existence al- 
ready before volition has opportunity to determine any thing. 
It is itself the very rise and existence of volition, Buta thing, 
after it exists, has no opportunity to determine as to its own 
existence ; it is too late for that. 

If liberty consists in that which Arminians suppose, vz. 
in the Will determining its own acts, having free opportunity 
and being withoutall necessity ; thisis the sameas to say, that 
liberty consists in the soul having power and opportunity to have 
what determinations of the Will it pleases. And if the deter- 
minations of the Will, and the last dictates of the Under- 
standing, be the same thing, then Liberty consists in the 
mind having power and opportunity to choose its own dic- 
tates of Understanding. But this is absurd ; for it is to make 
the determination of choice prior to the dictate of Under- 
standing, and the ground of it; which cannot consist with 
the dictate of the Understanding being the determination of 
choice itself. 

Here is no alternative, but to recur to the old absurdity 
of one determination before another, and the cause of it ; 
and another before, determining that ; and so on tm infinitum, 
If the last dictate of the Understanding be the determination 
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of the Will itself, and the soul be free with regard to that 
dictate, in the drminian notion of freedom; then the soul, 
before that dictate of its Understanding exists, voluntarily 
and according to its own choice determines, in every case, 
what that dictate of the Understanding shall be ; otherwise 
that dictate, as to the Will, is necessary ; and the acts deter- 
mined by it must also be necessary. So that here is a deter- 
mination of the mind prior to that dictate of the Understand- 
ing, anact of choice going before it, choosing and determin- 
ing what that dictate of the Understanding shall be ; and this 
preceding act of choice, being a free act of Will, must also 
be the same with another last dictate of the Understanding: 
And if the mind also be free in that dictate of Understanding, 
that must be determined still by another ; and so on for ever. 
Besides, if the dictate of the Understanding, and deter- 
mination of the Will be the same, this confounds the Under- 
standing and Will, and makes them the same. Whether 
they be the same or no, I will not now dispute ; but only 
would observe, that if it be so, and the Arminian notion of 
liberty consists in a self-determining power in the Under- 
standing, free of all necessity ; being independent, undeter- 
mined by any thing prior to its own acts and determinations ; 
and the more the Understanding is thus independent, and 
sovereign over its own determinations, the more free: then 
the freedom of the soul, as a moral agent, must consist in the 
independence of the Understanding on any evedence or appear- 
ance of things, or any thing whatsoever that stands forth to 
the view of the mind, prior to the Understanding’s determi- 
nation. And what a liberty isthis! consisting in an ability, 
freedom and easiness of judging, either according to evidence, 
or against it ; having a sovereign command over itself at all 
times, to judge, either agreeably or disagreeably to what is 
plainly exhibited to its own view, Certainly, it is no liberty 
that renders persons the proper subjects of persuasive reason- 
ing, arguments, expostulations,and such like moral means 
and inducements. ‘The use of which with mankind is a main 
argument of the Arminians, to defend their notion of liberty 
without all necessity. For according to this, the more free 
men are, the less they are under the government of such 
means, less subject to the power of evidence and reason, and 
more independent on their influence, in their determinations. 
And whether the Understanding and Will are the same 

or no, as Dr. CLARK seems to suppose, yet in order to main- 
tain the Arminian notion of liberty without necessity, the 
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free Will is not determined by the Understanding, nor ne- 
cessarily connected with the Understanding; and the further 
from such Connection, the greater the freedom. And when 
the liberty is full and complete, the determinations of the 
Will have no Connection at all with the dictates of the Un- 
derstanding. And ifso, in vain areall the applications to the 
Understanding, in order to induce to any free virtuous act ; 
and so in vain are all instructions, counsels, invitations, ex- 
postulations, and all arguments and persuasives whatsoever : 
for these are but applications to the Understanding, and a 
clear and lively exhibition of the objects of choice to the mind’s 
view. But if, after all, the Will must be self-determined, | 
and independent on the Understanding, to what purpose are 
things thus represented to the Understanding, in order to 
determine the choice? 


SECT. X. 


Volition necessarily connected with the Influence of Motives ; 
with particular Observations on the great Inconsistence of 
Mr. Chubb's Assertions and Reasonings, about the Free- 
dom of the Will. 


That every act of the will has some cause, and conse- 
quently (by what has been already proved) has a necessary 
connection with its cause, and so is necessary by a necessity 
of connection and consequence, is evident by this, that every 
act of the will whatsoever is excited by some motive : which 
is manifest, because, if the mind, in willing after the manner 
it does, is excited by no motive or inducement, then it has 
no end which it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing ; it 
aims at nothing, and seeks nothing. And if it seeks nothing, 
then it does not go after any thing, or exert any inclination 
or preference towards any thing. Which brings the matter 
to a contradiction ; because for the mind to will something, 
and for it to go after something by an act of preference and 
inclination, are the same thing. 

But if every act of the will is excited by a Motive, then 
that Motive is the cause of the act. If the acts of the will are 
excited by Motives, then Motives are the causes of their 
being excited; or, which is the same thing, the cause of their 
existence. And if ‘so, the existence of the acts of the will is 
properly the effect of their Motives. Motives do nothing, as 
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Motives or inducements, but by their influence; and so much 
as is done by their influence is the effect of them. For that is 
the notion of an effect, something that is brought to pass by 
the influence of something else. 

And if volitions are properly the effects of their Motives, 
then they are necessarily connected with their Motives. Every 
effect and event being, as was proved before, necessarily con- 
nected with that which is the proper ground and reason of 
its existence. Thus it is manifest, that volition is necessary, 
and is not from any self-determining power in the will: the 
volition, which is caused by previous Motive and inducement, 
isnot caused by the will exercising a sovereign power over itself, 
to determine, cause and excite volitions in itself. This is not 
consistent with the will acting in a state of indifference and 
equilibrium, to determine itself to a preference ; for the way in 
which Motives operate, is by biasing the will, and giving ita 
certain inclination or preponderation one way. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Mr. Cuuss, in his 
Collection of Tracts on various Subjects, has advanced a 
scheme of liberty, which is greatly divided against itself, and 
thoroughly subversive of itself; and that many ways. 

I. He is abundant in asserting, that the will, in all its acts, 
is influenced by Motive and excitement; and that this is the 
previous ground and reason of all its acts, and that it is never 
otherwise in any instance. He says, (p. 262.) “No action can 
take place without some Motive to excite it.” And (p. 263.) 
‘Volition cannot take place without some PREVIOUS reason or 
Motive to induce it.” And (p. 310.) détion would not take place 
without some reason or Motive to induce it; a being absurd to 
suppose, that the active faculty would be exerted without some 
PREvIous reason to dispose the mind to action” (So aiso p. 257.) 
And he speaks of these things, as what we may be absolutely 
certain of, and which are the foundation, the only foundation 
we have of certainty respecting God’s moral perfections. - 
(p. 252—255, 261—26 1.) 

i And yet, at the same time, by his scheme, the influence 
of Motives upon us to excite to action, and to be actually a 
ground of volition, is consequent on the volition or choice of the 
mind. For he very greatly insists upon it, that in all free 
actions, before the mind is the subject of those volitions, which 
Motives excite, it chooses to be so. It chooses, whether it 
will comply with the Motive, which presents itself in view, or 
not; and when various Motives are presented, it chooses which 
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it will yield to, and which it will reject. (p. 256.) “Every 
man has power to act, or to refrain from acting agreeably 
with, or contrary to, any Motive that presents.” (p: 257.) 
“ Every man is at liberty to act, or refrain from acting agree- 
ably with, or contrary to, what each of these Motives, consi- 
dered singly, would excite him to.—Man has power, and is as 
much at liberty to reject the Motive, that does prevail, as he 
has power, and is at liberty to reject those Motives that do 
not.” (And so p. 310, 311.) «In order to constitute a moral 
agent, it is necessary, that he should have power to act, or to 
refrain from acting, upon such moral Motives, as he pleases.” 
And to the like purpose in many other places. According to 
these things, the will acts first, and chooses or refuses to com- 
ply with the Motive, that is presented, before it falls under its 
prevailing influence: and it is first determined by the mind’s 
pleasure or choice, what Motives it will be induced by, before 
it is induced by them. 2 
Now, how can these things hang together? How can the 
mind first act, and by its act of volition and choice determine, 
R what Motives shall be the ground and reason of its volition and 
choice? For this supposes, the choice is already made, before 
the Motive has its effect; and that the volition is already ex- 
erted, before the Motive prevails, so as actually to be the 
ground of the volition; and make the prevailing of the Motive, 
the consequence of the volition, of which yet it is the ground. 
If the mind has already chosen to comply with a Motive, and 
to yield to its excitement, the excitement comes in too late, 
and is needless afterwards. If the mind has already chosen to 
yield to a Motive which invites to a thing, that implies, and 
in fact is, a choosing of the thing znvited to ; and the very act 
of choice is before the influence of the Motive which induces, 
and is the ground of the choice 3 the son is before-hand with 
the father that begetshim: the choice is supposed to be the 
ground of that influence of the Motive, which very influence 
is supposed to be the ground of the choice. And so vice 
versa, the choice is supposed to be the consequence of the in- 
fluence of the Motive, which influence of the Motive is the 
consequence of that very choice. 
And besides, if the will acts first towards the Motive be- 
: fore it falls under its influence, and the prevailing of the 
Motive upon it to induce it to act and choose, be the fruit and 
! Consequence of its act and choice, then how is the Motive 
; “a PREVIOUS ground and reason of the act and choice, so that 
: in the nature of the things, volition cannot take place without 
4 
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some PREVIOUs reason and Motive to induce it;” and that this 
act is consequent upon, and follows the Motive? Which 
things Mr. Cuuss often asserts, as of certain and undoubted 
truth. So that the very same Motive is both previous and 
consequent, both before and after, both the ground and fruit of 
the very same thing ! 

II. Agreeable to the forementioned inconsistent notion of 
the will first acting towards the Motive, choosing whether it 
will comply with it, in order to it becoming a ground of the 
will’s acting, before any act of volition can take place, Mr. 
Cuuss frequently calls Motives and excitements to the action 
of the will, “the passive ground or reason of that action.” 
Which is a remarkable phrase ; than which I presume there is 
none more unintelligible, and void of distinct’ and consistent 
meaning, in all the writings of Duns Scotus, or THomas 
Aauinas. When he represents the Motive volition as passive, 
he must mean—passive in that affair, or passive with respect 
to that action, which he speaks of; otherwise it is nothing to 
the design of his argument: he must mean, (if that can be. 
called a meaning) that the Motive to volition is first acted upon 
or towards by the volition, choosing to yield to it, making it a 
ground of action, or determining to fetch its influence from 
thence; and so to make it a previous ground of its own excita- | 
tion and existence. Which is the same absurdity, as if one 
should say, that the soul of man, previous to its existence 
chose by what cause it would come into existence, and acted 
upon its cause, to fetch influence thence, to bring it into 
being; and so its cause was a passive ground of its existence! : 

Mr. Cuvuss very plainly supposes Motive or excitement i 
to be the ground of the being of volition. He speaks of it as . 
the ground or reason of the ExERTIoN of an act of the will, 
(p. 391, and 392.) and expressly says, that “volition cannot ~ | 
TAKE PLACE without some previous ground or Motive to induce 
it,” (p. 363.) And he speaks of the act as “‘ From the Motive, 
and FROM THE INFLUENCE of the Motive,” (p. 352) ‘and 
from the influence, that the Motive has on the man, for the 
PRODUCTION of an action,” (p. 317.) Certainly there is no need 
of multiplying words about this; it is easily judged, whether 
Motive can be the ground of volition taking place, so that the 
very production of it is from the influence of the Motive, and \ 
yet the Motive, before it becomes the ground of the volition, 

-—~is passive, or acted upon by the volition. But this I will say, | 
that a man, who insists so much on clearness of meaning in 
others, and is so much in blaming their confusion and incon- ' 
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sistence, ought, if he was able, to have explained his meaning 
in this phrase of “passive ground of action,” so as to shew it 
not to be confused and inconsistent. a 
If any should suppose, that Mr. Cuuss, when he speaks 
of Motive as a “passive ground of action,” does not mean 
passive with regard to that volition which it is the ground of, 
but some other antecedent volition (though his purpose and 
argument, and whole discourse, will by no means allow of such 
a supposition) yet it would not help the matter in the least. 
For, (1.) If we suppose an act, by which the soul chooses to 
yield to the invitation of a Motive to another volition ; both 
these supposed volitions are in effect the very same. A voli- 
tion to yield to the force of a Motive inviting to choose some~ 
thing, comes to just the same thing as choosing the thing, 
which the Motive invites to, as I observed before. So that 
here can be no room to help the matter, by a distinction of 
two volitions. (2.) If the Motive be passive, not with respect, 
to the same volition, to which the Motive excites, but to one 
truly distinct and prior; yet, by Mr. Cuuss, that prior voli- 
tion cannot take place, without a Motive or excitement, as a 
previous ground of its existence. For he insists, that “it is 
absurd to suppose any volition should take place without some 
previous Motive to induce it.” So that at last it comes to just 
the same absurdity: for if every volition must have a previous 
Motive, then the very first in the whole series must be excited 
by a previous Motive ; and yet the Motive to that first volition 
is passive ; but cannot be passive with regard to another ante- 
cedent volition, because, by the supposition, itis the very 
first: therefore if it be passive with respect to any volition, it 
must be so with regard to that very volition of which it is the 
ground, and that is excited by it. ‘ 
II. Though Mr. Cuuss asserts, as above, that every 
volition has some Motive, and that “72m the nature of the thing, 
no volition can take place without some Motive to induce it ;” yet 
he asserts, that volition does not always follow the strongest 
Motive; or, in other words, is not governed by any superior 
strength of the Motive that is followed, beyond Motives to 
the contrary, previous to the volition itself, His own words, 
(p. 258.) are as follow: “Though with regard to physical 
causes, that which is strongest always prevails, yet it is other- 
wise with regard to moral causes. Of these, sometimes the 
stronger, sometimes the weaker, prevails. And the ground 
of this difference is evident, namely, that what we call moral 
causes, strictly speaking, are no causes at all, but-barely pase 
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sive reasons of, or excitements to the action, or to the re- 
fraining from acting : which excitements we have power, or 
are at liberty to comply with or reject, as I have shewed 
above.’ And so throughout the paragraph, he, in a varlety 
of phrases, insists, that the will is not always determined by 
the strongest Motive, unless by strongest we preposterously 


mean actually prevailing in the event; which is not in the 


Motive, but in the will; but that the will is not always deter- 
mined by the Motive, which is strongest, by any strength 
previous to the volition itself. And he elsewhere abundantly 


asserts, that the will is determined by ‘no superior strength or 


advantage, that Motives have, from any consitution or state of 
things, or any circumstances whatsoever, previous to the 
actual determination of the will, And indeed his whole dis- 
course on human liberty implies it, his whole scheme is founded 
upon it. 

But these things cannat stand together. There is a diver- 
sity of strength in Motives to choice, previous to the choice- 
itself. Mr. Cuuss himself supposes, that they do previously 
invite, induce, excite and dispose the mind to action. This im- 
plies, that they have something in themselves that is inviting, 
some tendency to induce and dispose to volition, previous to 
yolition itself. And if they have in themselves this nature 
and tendency, doubtless they have it in certain limited de- 
grees, which are capable of diversity ; and some have it in 
greater degrees, others in less; and they that have most of 
this tendency, considered with all their nature and circum- 
stances, previous to volition, are the strongest motives ; and 
those that have least, are the weakest Motives. 

Now if volition sometimes does not follow the Motive 
which is strongest, or has most previous tendency ar advantage, 
all things considered, to induce or excite it, but follows the 
weakest, or that which as it stands previously in the mind’s 
view, has least tendency to induce it; herein the will appar- 
ently acts wholly without Motive, without any previous. reason 
to dispose the mind to it, contrary to what the same author 
supposes. The act, wherein the will must proceed without 2 
previous motive to induce it, is the act of preferring the 
weakest motive. For how absurd is it to say, the mind sees 
previous reason in the Motive, to prefer that Motive before the 
other; and at the same time to suppose, that there is nothing 
in the Motive, in its nature, state or any circumstance of it 
whatsoever, asit stands in the previous view of the mind, that 
gives it any preference; buton the contrary, the other Motive 
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that stands in competition with it, in all these respects, has 
most belonging to it, that is inviting and moving, and has most 
of a tendency to choice and preference. This is. certainly as 
much as to say, there is previous ground and reason in the 
Motive for the act of preference, and yet no previous reason 
for it. By the supposition, as to all that is in the two rival 


. Motives, which tends to preference, previous to the act of 


preference, it is not in that which is preferred, but wholly in 
the other: and yet Mr. Cxuuss supposes, that the act of pre- 
ference is from previous ground and reason in the Motive which 
is preferred, But are these things consistent? Can there be 
previous ground in a thing for an event that takes place, 
and yet no previous tendency in it to that event? If one thing 
follows another, without any previous tendency to its fol- 
lowing, then I should think it very plain, that it follows it 
without any manner of previous reason why it should follow. 
Yea, in this case, Mr. Cuuss supposes, that the event 
follows an antecedent, as the ground of its existence, which 
has not only no tendency to it, but a contrary tendency. The 
event is the preference, which the mind gives to that Motive, 
which is weaker, as it stands in the previous view of the mind; 
the immediate antecedent is the view the mind has of the twa 
rival Motives conjunctly ; in which previous view of the mind, 
all the preferableness, or previous tendency to preference, is 
supposed to be on the other side, or in the contrary Motive; 


and all the unworthiness of preference, and so previous ten-— 


dency to comparative neglect, or undervaluing, is on that side 
which is preferred: and yet in this view of the mind is sup- 
posed to be the previous ground or reason of this act of pre- 
ference, exciting it, and disposing the mind to it. Which, I 
leave the reader to judge, whether it be absurd or not, If it 
be not, then it is not absurd to say, that the previous tendency 


, of an antecedent to a consequent, is the ground and reason 


why that consequent does not follow; and the want of a pre- 
vious tendency to an event, yea, a tendency to the con- 
trary, is the true ground and reason why that event does 
follow. 
An act of choice or preference is a comparative act, 
wherein the mind acts with reference to two or more things 
that are compared, and stand in competition in the mind’s 
view. Ifthe mind, in this comparative act, prefers that which 
appears inferior in the comparison, then the mind herein acts 
absolutely without Motive, or inducement, or any temptation 
whatsoever. Then, if a hungry man has the offer of twa 
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sorts of food, to both which he finds an appetite, but has a 
stronger appetite to one than the other; and there be no 
circumstances or excitements whatsoever in the case to induce 
him to take either the one or the other, but merely his appe- 
tite: if in the choice he makes between them, he chooses 
that, which he has least appetite to, and refuses that, to 
which he has the strongest appetite, this is a choice made 
absolutely without previous Motive, Excitement, Reason, or 
Temptation, as much as if he were perfectly without all ap- 
petite to either ; because his volition in this case is a compa- 
ratiye act, following a comparative view of the food, which 
he chooses, in which view his preference has absolutely no 
previous ground, yea, is against all previous ground and mo- 
‘tive. And if there be any principle in man, from whence an 
act of choice may arise after this manner, from the same prin- 
ciple volition may arise wholly without Motive on either side. 
If the mind in its volition can go beyond Motive, then it can 
go without Motive: for when itis beyond the Motive, it is out 
of the reach of the Motive, out of the limits of its influence, 
and so without Motive. Ifso, this demonstrates the indepen- 
dence of volition on Motive ; and noreason can be given for 
what Mr. Cuuzs so often asserts, even that “ 7 the nature of 
things volition cannot take place without a Motive to induce tt.” 
If the Most High should endow a balance with agency 
or activity of nature, in such a manner, that when unequal 
weights are put into the scales, its agency could enable it to 
cause that scale to descend, which has the least weight, and 
so to raise the greater weight ; this would clearly demonstrate, 
that the motion of the balance does not depend on weights 


in the scales; at least, as much as if the balance should move | 


itself, when there is no weight in either scale. And the ac- 
tivity of the balance which is sufficient to move itself against 
the greater weight, must certainly be more than sufficient to 
move it when there is no weight at all. 

Mr. Cuuss supposes, that the will cannot stir at all with- 
out some Motive ; and also supposes, that if there be a Mo- 
tive to one thing, and none to the contrary, volition will in- 
fallibly follow that Motive. This is virtually to suppose an 
entire dependence of the will on Motives ; if it were not 


wholly dependent on them, it could surely help itself a little . 


without them ; or help itself a little against a Motive, without 
help from the strength and weight of a contrary Motive. And 
yet his supposing that the will, when it has before it various 
opposite Motives, can use them as it pleases, and choose its 
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own influence from them, and neglect the strongest, and fol- 
low the weakest, supposes it to be wholly independent on 
Motives. 

It further appears, on Mr. Cuuss’s hypothesis, that vo- 
lition must be without any previous ground in any Motive, 
thus: if it be, as he supposes, that the will is not determined 
by any previous superior strength of the Motive, but deter- 
mines and chooses its own Motive, then, when the rival Mo- 
tives are exactly. equal, in all respects, it may follow either ; 
and may in such a case, sometimes follow one, sometimes the 
other. And if so, this diversity which appears between the 
acts of the will, is plainly without previous ground in either 
of the Motives ; for all that is previously in the Motives, is 
supposed precisely and perfectly the same, without any di- 
versity whatsoever. Now perfect identity, as to all that is 
previous in the antecedent, cannot be the ground and reason 
of diversity in the consequent. Perfect identity inthe ground, — 
cannot be a reason why it is not followed with the same con- 
sequence. And therefore the source of this diversity of con- 
sequence must be sought for elsewhere. 

And lastly, it may be observed, that however much Mr, 
Cuuss insists, that no volition can take place without some 
Motive to induce it, which previously disposes the mind to it ; 
yet, as he also insists that the mind, without reference to 
any superior strength of Motives, picks and chooses for its 
Motive to follow; he himself herein plainly supposes, that, 
with regard to the mind’s preference of one Motive before 
another—it is not the Motive that disposes the will, but— 
the will disposes itself to follow the Motive. 

IV. Mr. Cuuss supposes necessity to be utterly incon- 
sistent with agency ; and that to suppose a being to be an 
agent in that which is necessary, is a plain contradiction, p. 
311, and throughout his discourses on the subject of Liberty, 
he supposes, that necessity cannot consist with agency or 
freedom; and that to suppose otherwise, is to make Liberty 
and Necessity, Action and Passion, the same thing. And so 
he seems to suppose, that there is no action, strictly speaking, 
but volition ; and that as to the effects of volition in body or 
mind, in themselves considered, being necessary, they are 
said to be free, only as they are the effects of an act that 
is not necessary. 

And yet, according to him, volition itself is the effect of 
volition ; yea, every act of free volition; and therefore every 
act of free volition must, by what has now been observed 
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- from him, be necessary. That every: act .of -free” volition is 
itself the effect of volition, is abundantly supposed by him. 
In p. $41, he says, “ If a man is such acreature as I have 
proved him to be, that is, if he has in -him a power of Liberty 
~of doing either good or evil, and. either of these is the subject 
of his own free choice, so that he might, 1r HE HAD PLEASED, 
have cHosEN and done the contrary.”—-—Here he supposes, 
all that is good or evil in man 1s the effect of his choice; and 
so that his good or -evil choice itself is the effect ‘of his plea- 
“sure or choice, in these words, “ he might if he had PLEASED, 
have cuosen the contrary.” So-in p. 356, « Though it.be 
highly reasonable, that a man should always. choose. the 
greater good,—yet he may, if he PLEASE, CHOOSE otherwise.” 
Which is the same thing as if he had said, he may, if he chooses 
choose otherwise. And then he goes on,—“ that is, he may, 
af he pleases, choose what 1s good for -himself, &c. And again 
in the same page, “ The will is not confined by the under- 
standing, to any particular: sort of good, whether greater 
or less; but it is at liberty to choose what kind of good zt 
pleases.” —If there be any meaning in the last words, it must 
be this, that the will is at liberty to choose what kind of good 
at. chooses to choose ; supposing the act of choice itself deter- 
mined by an antecedent choice. The Liberty Mr. Cuuss 
speaks of, is not only a man’s power to move his body, agree- 
ably to an antecedent act of choice, but to use, or exert the 
faculties of his soul. Thus, (p. 379,) speaking of the faculties 
of the mind, he says, ** Man has power, and is at liberty to 
neglect these faculties, to use them aright, or to abuse them, 
as he pleases.” And that he supposes an act of choice, or 
exercise of pleasure, properly distinct from, and antecedeftt 
to, those acts thus chosen, directing, commanding and pro- 
ducing the chosen acts, and ‘even the acts of choice them- 
selves, is very plain in p. 283. “ He can command his ac- 
tions ; and herein consists his Liberty; he ean give or deny 
himself that pleasure, as he pleases. And p. 377. If the ac- 
tions of men—are not the produce of a free choice, or election, 
but spring from a necessity of nature,——-he cannot in rea- | 
son be the object of reward or punishment on their account. 
Whereas, if action in man, whether good or evil, is the produce 
of will or free choice ; so that a man in either case, had it in aa 
his power, and was at liberty to have CHOSEN the contrary, he | 
is the proper object of reward or punishment, according as. he | 
cHoosEs to behave, himself.” _ Here, in these last words, he . ! 
VoL. 1, d “coy CHAU ht ae 
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_ speaks of Liberty of CHOOSING, according as he c1xxo0sks. So that 


the behaviour which he speaks of as subject ta his choice, is his 
choosing itself, as well as his external condnct consequent 
upon it. And therefore it is evident, he means not only ex- 
ternal actions, but the acts of choice themselves, when he 
speaks of all free actions, as the PRODUCE of free choice. And 
this is abundantly evident in what he says elsewhere, (p, $72, 
373.) 

Now these things imply a twofald great inconsistence, 

1. To suppose, as Mr. Cuuss plainly does, that every 
free act of choice is commanded by, and is the produce of free 


_ choice, is to suppose the first free act of choice belonging to 


the case, yea, the first free act of choice that ever man exert- 
ed, tobe the produce of an antecedent act of choice. But I 
hope I need not labour at all to convince my readers, that it is 
an absurdity to say, the very jirst act is the produce of ans 
other act that went before it. 

2, If it were both possible and real, as Mr. Cuupp in- 
sists, that every free act of choice were the produce or the ef- 
fect of a free act of choice ; yet even then, according to his 
principles, no one act of choice would be free, but every one 
necessary ; because, every act of choice being the effect of a 
foregoing act, every act would be necessarily connected with 
that foregoing cause. For Mr. Cuvsp himself says, (p. 389.) 
“When the self-moving power is exerted, it becomes the ne- 
cessary cause of its effects,”—So that his notion of a free act, 
that is rewardable or punishable, is a heap of contradictions, 
It is a free act, and yet, by his own notion of freedom, is ne- 
cessary ; and therefore by him it is a contradiction, to suppose 
it to be free. According to him, every free act is the produce 
of a free act; so that there must be an infinite number of free 
acts in succession, without any beginning, in an agent that has 
a beginning. And therefore here is an infinite number of free 
acts, every one of them free; and yet not any one of them 
free, but every act in the whole infinite chain a necessary ef- 
fect. All the acts are rewardable or punishable, and yet the 
agent cannot, in reason, be the object of reward or punish- 
ment, on account of any one of these actions. He is active 
in them all, and passive in none; yet active in none, but pas+ 
sive in all, &c, . Pha 

V. Mr. Cuuss most strenuously denies, that Motives are 
causes of the acts of the will; or that the moving principle in 
man is moved, or caused to be exerted by Motives. His words, 
(p. 388 and 389.) are, “If the moving principle im man ig 
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MOVED, Of CAUSED TO BE EXERTED, by something external to 
man, which all Motives are, then it would not be a self-mov- 
ing principle, seeing it would be moved by a principle external 
to itself. And to say, that a self-moving principle is MovED, 
or CAUSED TO BE EXERTED, by a cause external to itself, is 
absurd and a contradiction, &c.”—And in the next page, it is 
particularly and largely insisted, that Motives are causes in no 
case, that “ ¢hey are merely passive in the production of action, 


and have no causality in the production of tt,---no causality, to 


- be the cause of the exertion of the wilt. 


/ 


Now I desire it may be considered, how this can possibly 

consist with what he says in other places. Let it be noted 
here, Ley ae 
1. Mr. Cougs abundantly speaks of Motives as excites 
onents of the acts of the will; and says, that Motives do excite 
wolition, and induce it, and that they are necessary to this end ; 
that in the reason and nature of things, volition cannot take 
place without Motives to excite it, But now, if Motives excite 
the will, they move it ; and yet he says, it is absurd to say, the 
will is moved by Motives. And again, if language is of any 
significancy at all, if Motives excite volition, then they are the 
cause of its being excited ; and to cause volition to be excited, 
is to cause it to be put forth or exerted. Yea, Mr. Couns 
says himself, (p. 317.) Motive is necessary to the ezertion of 
the active faculty. To excite, is positively to do something 5 
and certainly that which does something, is the cause of the 
thing doné by it. ‘To create, is to cause to be created; to 
make, is to cause to be made; to kill, is to cause to be killed 5 
to quicken, is to cause to be quickened; and /o excite, is to 
cause to be excited. To excite, is to be a cause, in the most 
proper sense, not merely a negative occasion, but a ground of 
existence by positive influence. ‘The notion of exciting, is eXe 
erting influence to cause the effect to arise or come forth into 
existence. 

2. Mr. Cause himself, (p. 317.) speaks of Motives as the 
ground and reason of action BY INFLUENCE, and BY PREVAIL 
ING INFLUENCE. Now, what can be meant by a cause, but 
something that is the ground and reason of a thing by its ine 
fluence, an influence that is prevalent and effectual ? 

3, This author not only speaks of Motives as the ground 
and reason of action, by prevailing influence; but expressly of 
their influence as prevailing FOR THE PRODUCTION of an action, 
(p. 317.) which makes the inconsistency still more palpable 
and notorious. The production of an effect is certainly the 
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causing of an effect ; and productive influence is causal influence, 
if any thing is ; and that which has this influence prevalently, 
so as thereby to become the ground of another thing, is a 
cause of that thing, if there be any such thing -as a cause, 
This influence, Mr. Cuvuss says, Motives have to produce an 
action; and yet, he says, it is absurd and a contradiction, to 
say they are causes. 

4. In the same page, he once and again speaks of Mo- 
tives as disposing the Agent to action, by their influence. His 
words are these: “‘ As Motive, which takes place in the under- 
standing, and is the product of intelligence, is NECESSARY to 
action, that is, to the ExERTION of the active faculty, because 
that faculty would not be exerted without some PREVIOUS 
REASON to DIsPOsE the mind to action; so from hence it plainly 
appears, that when a man is said to be disposed to one action 
rather than another, this properly signifies the PREVAILING 
INFLUENCE that one Motive has upon aman FOR THE PRoO- 
DucTion of an action, or for the being at rest, before all other 
Motives, for the production of the contrary. For as Motive is 
the ground aud reason of any action, so the Motive that 


_ prevails, DisrosEs the agent to the performance of that ac- 


tion.” 
Now, if Motives dispose the mind to action, then they 


cause the mind.to be disposed; and to cause the mind to be 
disposed is to cause it to be willing ; and to cause it to be 
willing is to cause it to will; and that is the same thing as to be 
the cause of an act of the will. And yet this same Mr. Cuuze 
holds it to be absurd, to suppose Motive to be a cause of the 
act of the will. 

And if we compare these things together, we have here 
again a whole heap of inconsistences. Motives are the pre- 
vious ground and reason of the acts of the will; yea, the 
necessary ground and reason of their exertion, without which 
they will not -be exerted, and cannot, in the nature of things, take 
place; and they do excite these acts of the will, and do this 
by a prevailing influence; yea, an influence which prevails for 
the production of the act of the will, and for the disposing of the 
mind to it; and yet it is absurd, to suppose Motive to be a cause 
of an act of the will, or that @ principle of will 7s moved or 
caused to be exerted by rt, or that it has any causality in the 
production of it, or any causality to be the cause of the exertion 
of the will. . 

A due consideration of these things which Mr. Cuvzp has 
advanced, the strange inconsistences which his notion of Liber- 
ty—consisting in the will’s power of self-determination yoid 
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ofall necessity; united with that dictate of common sense; ~ 
that there can be no volition without a Motive—drove ‘him 
into, may be sufficient to convince us, ‘that it is utterly impos- 
sible ever to make that notion of Liberty consistent with the ) 
influence of Motives in volition.. And as it is in a manner 
self-evident, that there can be no act of will, or preference of ° 
the mind, without some Motive: or inducement, something in” 
the mind’s view which it aims at, and goes after ; so it is most 
manifest, that there is no such Liberty in the universe as 
Arminians insist on; nor any such thing possible, or con- 
ceivable, . wot 


oe 


The Evidence of God’s certain Foreknowledge of the V olitions of 
moral Agents. ; avy 


That the acts of the wills of moral Agents are not con- : 
tingent events, in such a-sense, as to be without all ne- 
cessity, appears by God’s certain Foreknowledge of: such ° 
events. : , ain seek 
In- handling this argument, I would in the jirst place 
prove, that God has a certain Foreknowledge of the voluntary 
acts of moral Agents; and secondly, shew the consequence, 
or how it follows. ftom hence, that the Volitions of moral - 
Agents are not contingent, so as to be without necessity of * 
connection and consequence. . fot 

_ First, I am to prove, that God has an absolute and certain 
Foreknowledge of the free actions of moral Agents.- ‘ 

One would think it wholly needless to enter on such an. i 
argument with any that profess themselves Christians : but so i 
itis ; God’s certain Foreknowledge of the free:acts of moral 
Agents, is denied by some that pretend to believe the Serip- 
tures to be the Word of God; and especially of late: I ¢ 
therefore shall consider the evidence of such a prescience in ~ i 
the Most High, as fully as the designed limits of this essay will 
admit; supposing myself herein to have to do with such as 
own the truth of the Bible. ik el 

_Arc.I. My first argument shall be taken from God's 
prediction of such events. Here I would, in. the first. place, 
lay down these two things as axioms. . aaaeee 

1. If God does not foreknow, He cannot foretel such - 
events; that is, He cannot peremptorily and certainly foretel 
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them. If God has no more than an uncertain ‘guess concerns | 
ing events of this kind , then He can declare no more than an 
uncertain guess, Positively to foretel, is to profess to fore. 
know, or declare positive F oreknowledge, "| 

2. If God does not certainly foreknow the future Volj« 
tions of moral Agents, then neither can He certainly foreknow 
those events which are dependent on these Volitions, The 
existence of the one depending on the existence of the other, : 
the knowledge of the existence of the one depends on the 
knowledge of the existence of the other; and the one cane 
not be more certain than the other. 

Therefore, how many, how great, and how extensive 
soever the consequences of the Volitions of moral Agents may 
be; though they should extend to an alteration of the state 
of things through the universe, and should be continued in a 
series of successive events to all eternity, and should in the 
progress of things branch forth into an infinite number of 
series, each of them going on in an endless chain of events; 
God must be as ignorant of all these consequences, as He is 
of the Volition whence they first take their rise: and the 
whole state of things depending on them, how important, ex- 
tensive and vast soever, must be hid from him. 

These positions being such as, I Suppose, none will deny, 
I now proceed to observe the following things. 

1. Men’s moral conduct and qualities, their virtdes and 
vices, their wickedness and good practice, things rewardable 
and punishable, have often been foretold by God.— Pharaoh's 
moral conduct, in refusing to obey God’s command, in letting 
his peeple go, was foretold. God says to Moses, Exod. iii. 19, 
“Tam sure that the King of Lgypt will not let you go.” 
Here God professes not only to guess at, but to know 
Pharaoh’s future disobedience, In chap. vii. 4, God says, 
“but Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you; that I may lay 
mine hand upon Egypt, &c2? And chap. ix. 30. Moses says to 
Pharaoh, “as for thee, and thy servants, I know that ye will 
not fear the Lord.” See also chap. xi. 9.---The moral conduct 
of Josiah, by name, in his zealously exerting himself to oppose 
idolatry, in particular acts, was foretold above three hundred 
years before he was born, and the prophecy sealed by a 
miracle, and renewed and confirmed by the words of a second 
prophet, as what surely would not fail, (1 Kings xiii, 1---6, 32.) 
This prophecy was also in effect a prediction of the moral 
conduct of the people, in upholding their schismatical and 
idolatrous worship until that time, and the idolatry of those 
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priests of the high places, which it is foretold Josiah should 
offer upon that altar of Bethel. Micaiah foretold the foolish 
and sinful conduct of Ahad, in refusing to hearken to the 
word of the Lord by him, and choosing rather to hearken to 
the false prophets, in going to Ramoth-Gilead to his ruin, 
(1 Kings xxi. 20,---22,) The moral conduct of Hazael was fore- 
told, in that cruelty he should be guilty of; on which Hazaeé 
says, ‘‘ What, is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing!” The prophet speaks of the event as what he knew, and 
not what he conjectured, 2 Kings viii, 12, ‘ I know the evil 
that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel; Thou wilt dash 
their children, and rip up their women with child.” The 
moral conduct of Cyrus is foretold, long before he had a be- 
ing, in his mercy to God’s people, and regard to the true God, 
_ 4n turning the captivity of the Jews, and promoting the build- 
‘ing of the temple, (Isai, xliv, 28, and Ixy, 13, compare 2 Chron. 
xxxvi, 22, 23. and Ezra i, 1,—4,) How many instances of the 
moral conduct of the Kings of the North and South, particular 
instances of the wicked behaviour of the Kings of Syria and 
fgypt, ave. foretold in the xith chapter of Daniel? Their 
corruption, violence, robbery, treachery and lies. And par- 
ticularly, how much is foretold of the horrid wickedness of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, called there ‘a vile person,” instead of 
Epiphanes, or illustrious, In that chapter, and also in chap, 
viii. ver- 9, 14, 23, to the end, are foretold his flattery, deceit 
and lies, his having “ his heart set to do mischief,” and set 
against the holy covenant,” his ‘destroying and treading 
under foot the holy people,” in a marvellous manner, his 
“having indignation against the holy covenant, setting his 
heart against it, and conspiring against it,” his “ polluting the 
éanctuary of strength, treading it under foot, taking away the 
daily sacrifice, and placing the abomination that maketh de- 
solate ;” his great pride, “ magnifying himself against Ged, 
and uttering marvellous blasphemies against Him,” until God 
in indignation should destroy him. Withal, the moral con- 
duct of the Jews, on occasion of his persecution, is predicted: 
It is foretold, that “ he should corrupt many by flatieries,” (chap. 
Xi. 32,34.) But that others should behave with a glorious 
constancy and fortitude, in opposition to him, (ver. 32.) And 
that some good inen should fall and repent, (ver. 35.) Christ 
foretold Peter’s sin, in denying his Lord, with its cireumstances, 
in a peremptory manner. And so, that great sin of Judas, in 
betraying his master, and its dreadful and eternal punishment 
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in hell, was foretold in the like positive manner, Matt. xvi, 
21—25. and parallel places in the other Evangelists. 

2. Many events have been foretold ‘by God, which are 
dependent onthe moral conduct of particular’ persons, and 
were accomplished, either by their virtuous or vicious actions, 
Thus, the children of Zsrael’s going down into Egypt to dwell 
there, was foretold to Abraham, (Gen. xv.) which was brought 
about by the wickedness of Joseph’s brethren in selling him, 
and tie wickedness of Joseph’s mistress, and his own signal 
virtue in resisting her temptation. The accomplishment of 
the thing prefigured in Joseph’s dream, depended on the same 
moral conduct. Jotham’s parable and prophecy, (Judges ix, 
15,—20.) was accomplished by the wicked conduct of 4dzme- 
Zech, and the men of Shechem. The prophecies against the 
house of iz, (1 Sam, chap. ii. and iii,) were accomplished by 
the wickedness of Doeg the Edomite, in accusing the priests ; 
and the great impiety, and extreme cruelty of Saul in destroy- 
ing: the priests at Mob. (1 Sam. xxii.) Nathan’s prophecy 
against David, (2 Sam. xii, 11, 12.) was fulfilled by the horrible 
wickedness of Absalom, in rebelling against his father,: seek- 
ing his life, and lying with his concubines in the sight of the 
sun. ‘The prophecy against Solomon, (1 Kings xi. 11,---13.) 
was fulfilled by Jeroboam’s rebellion and usurpation, which 
are spoken of as his wickedness, (2 Chron: xiii. 5, 6. compare 
ver. 18.) The prophecy against Jeroboam’s family, (1 Kings 
xiv.) was fulfilled by the conspiracy, treason, and cruel mur- 
ders of Baasha, (2 Kings xv. 27, &o.) The predictions of the 
prophet Jehu against the house of Baasha, (1 Kings xvi. at the 
beginning,) were fulfilled by the treason and parricide of 
x<imri, (1 Kings xvi: 9,---13, 20.) 

3. How often has God foretold the future moral conduct 
of nations and people, of numbers, bodies, and successions of 
men: with God’s judicial proceedings, and many other events 
consequent and dependent on their virtues and vices; which 
could not be foreknown, if the Volitions of men, wherein they 
acted as moral Agents, had not been foreseen? The future 
cruelty of the Egyptians in oppressing Israel, and God’s judg- 
ing and punishing them for it, was foretold long before it 
¢ame to pass, (Gen. xv. 13, 14.) The continuance of the ini- 
quity of the Amorites, and the increase of it until it should be 
Jull, and they ripe for destruction, was foretold above four 
hundred years before, (Gen. xv. 16. Acts vii. 6, 7.) The 
prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem, and. the land of | 
Judah, were absolute ; (2 Kings xx. 17---19. chap. xxii. 15, tg 
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the end.) It was foretold in Hezekiah’s time, and was abun- 
dantly insisted on in the book of the prophet Zsazah, who wrote 
nothing after Hezekiah’s days. It was foretold in Jostah’s 
time, in the beginning of a great reformation, (2 Ags xxii.) 
And it is manifest by innumerable things in the predictions of 
the prophets, relating to this event, its time, its circumstances, 
its continuance and end; the return from the captivity, the 
restoration of the temple, city and land, &c. I say, these 
shew plainly, that the prophecies of this great event were 
absolute. And yet this event was connected with, and,depen- 
dent on two things in men’s moral conduct : first, the injurious 
rapine and violence of the king of Babylon and his people, as 
the efficient cause; which God often speaks of as what he 
highly resented, and would severely punish; and secondly, 
the final obstinacy of the Jews. That great event is often 
spoken of as suspended on this, (Jer. iv. 1. and v. 1. vil. 1---7. 
xi, #,2t-6. xvii. 24, to the end. xxy. 1,---7. ¥xvi. 1,---8, 13. and 
Xxxviil. 17, 18.) Therefore this destruction and captivity 
could not be foreknown, unless such a moral conduct of the 
Chaldeans and Jews had been foreknown. And then it was 
foretold, that the people should be finally obstinate, to the utter 
desolation of the city and land. (Jsaz. vi. 9,---11. Jer. i. 18, 
19. vii. 27,---29. Ezek. iii. 7.and xxiv. 13, 14.) 

The final obstinacy of those Jews who were left in the 
land of Jsrael, in their idolatry and rejection of the true God, 
was foretold by him, and the prediction confirmed with an oath, 
(Jer. xliy. 26, 27.) And God tells the people, (Jsaz. xlvui. 3. 
4,---8.) that he had predicted those things which should be 
consequent on their treachery and obstinacy, because he knew 
they would be obstinate; and that he had declared these 
things beforehand,’ for their conviction of his being the only 
true God, &c. 

The destruction of Babylon, with many of the circum- 
stances of it, was foretold, as the judgment of God for the ex- 
ceeding pride and haughtiness of the heads of that monarchy, 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, and their wickedly destroy- 
ing other nations, and particularly for their exalting themselves 
against the true God and his people, before any of these mo- 
narchs had a being; (Jsa. chap. xiii, xiv, xlvii: compare Hab- 
bak. ii. 5, to the end, and Jer. chap. |. andl.) That Babylon’s 
destruction was to be “‘ arecompence, according to the works 
of their own hands,” appears by Jer. xxv. 14.—The immorali- 


ty of which the people of Babylon, and particularly her: 
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princes and great men, were guilty, that very night that the 
city was destroyed, their revelling and drunkenness at Balshaz- 
zar’s idolatrous feast, was foretold, (Jer. li. 39, 57.) 

The return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity is 
often very particularly foretold, with many circumstances, 
and the promises of it are very peremptory: (Jer, xxxi. 35,--- 
40. and xxxii, 6,---15, 41,---44. and xxxiii. 2 },---26.) Andthe 
very time of their return was prefixed; (Jer. xxv. tl, 12. and 
SXiX. 10, 11. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Exek. iy. 6.and Dan. ix. 2.) 
And yet the prophecies represent their return as consequent 
on their repentance. And their repentance itself is very ex- 
pressly and particularly foretold, (Jer. xxix. 12, 13, 14. Xxx 
8,9, 18,---31. xxxill. 8. 1.4, 5. Ezek. vi. 8, 9, 10. vii. 16. xiv. 
22, 23. and xx. 43, 44. 4 

It was foretold under the Old Testament, that the Messiah 
should suffer greatly through the malice and cruelty of men; 
as is largely and fully set forth, Psal. xxii. applied to Christ 
in the New Testament, (Matt. xxvii. 35, 43. Luke xxiii. 34. 
John xix. 24. Heb. ii. 12.) And likewise in’ Psal. xix. which, 


' it is also evident by the New Testament, is spoken of Christ; 


(John xv. 25. vii. 5, Sc. and ii. 17. Rom. xy. 3. Matt. xxvii. 
34, 48. Mark xv. 23. John xix. 29.) The same thing is also 
foretold, Jsaz. lili. and 1. 6. and Mic. y. 1. This cruelty ‘of 
men was their sin, and what they acted as moral Agents. It 
was foretold, that there should be an union of Heathen and 
Jewish rulers against Christ, (Psal. ii. 1, 2. compared with Acts 
iv. 25,---28.) It was foretold, that the Jews should generally 
reject and despise the Messiah, (Zsaz. xlix. 5, 6, 7. and lit. 
1,---3. Psal. xxii. 6, 7. and lxix. 4, 8, 19, 20.) And it was 
foretold, that the body of that nation should be rejected in the 
Messiah’s days, from being God’s people, for their obstinacy 
insin; (Zsaz. xlix. 4,---7. and viii. 14, 15, 16. compared with 
ftom. x. 19, and Jsaz. lxv. at the beginning, compared with 
Rom. x. 20, 21.) It was foretold, that Christ should be re- 
jected by the chief priests and rulers among the Jews (Psalm 
cxvill, 22, compared with Jfatt. xxi. 42. Acts iy. 11. 1 Pet. ii. 
4,7.) 

Christ himself foretold his being delivered into the hands 
of the elders, chief priests and scribes, and his being cruelly 
treated by them, and condemned to death; and that He by 
them should be delivered to the Gentiles: and that He should 
be mocked and scourged, and crucified, (Matt. xvi. 2t. and xx. 


.17,---19. Luke ix. 22. John viii. 28.) and that the people should 


be concerned in and consenting to his death, (Zuke xx. 13,--~ 
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18.) especially the Inhabitants of Jerusalem ; (Luke xii. 33— 
35.) He foretold, that the disciples should all be offended 
because of Him, that night in which he was betrayed, and 
should forsake him; (A/att. xxvi. 31. John xvi. 32.) He fore- 
told, that He should be rejected of that generation, even the 
body of the people, and that they should continue obstinate 
to their ruin; (Jatt. xii. 45. xxi. 33,—42. and xxil. 1,—7. 
Luke xiii. 16, 21, 24. xvi. 25, xix. 14, 27, 41,—44, xx. 13,— 
18, and xxiil. 34,39.) 

As it was foretold in both the Old Testament and 
the New that the Jews should reject the Messiah, so 
‘it was foretold that the Gentiles should receive Him, and so 

_ be admitted to the privileges of God’s people; in places 
too many to be now particularly mentioned. It was foretold 
in the Old Testament, that the Jews should envy the Gen- 
tiles on this account; (Deut. xxxii. 21. compared with Rom. 
x. 19.) Christ himself often foretold, that the Gentiles 
would embrace the true religion, and become his fotlowers 
and people ; (A/att. vill. 10, 11, 12, xxi, 41,—43. and xxii. 
8,—10. Luke-xili. 28. xiv. 16,—24, and xx. 16. John x. 16.) 
He also foretold the Jews envy of the Gentiles on this oc- i 
easion ; (Matt. xx. 12,—16. Luke xv. 26, to the end.) He i 
foretold, that they should continue in this opposition and envy, 
and should manifest it in the cruel persecutions of his follow- 
ers, to their utter destruction ; Matt. xxi. 33,—42. xxii. 6. 
and xxiii. 34,39. Luke xi. 49,—51.) The obstinacy of the 
Jews is also foretold, (d4cts xxii. 18.) Christ often foretold 
the great persecutions his followers should meet with, both 
from Jews and Gentiles ; (Matt. x. 16,—18, 21, 22, 24,—36. 
and xxiv. 9. Mark xii. 9. Luke x. 3. sii. 11, 49,—53. and xxi. i 
12, 16, 17. John xv. 18,—21. and xvi. 1,—4. 20,—22, 93.) . ' 
He foretold the martyrdom of particular persons ; (Matt. xx. ie 
23. John xiii. 36. and xxi. 18, 19,22.) He foretold the great 
success of the Gospel in the city of Samaria, as near ap- 
proaching ; which afterwards was fulfilled by the preaching 
of Philip, (John iv. 35,—38.) He foretold the rising of many 
deceivers after his departure, (Afatt. xxiv. 4, 5, 11,) and the 
apostacy of many of his professed followers ; (AZatt. xxiv. 10, 
12.) 

The persecutions, which the apostle Paul was to meet 
within the world, were foretold ; Acts ix. 16.xx. 23, and xxi. 
11.) The apostle says, to the Christian Ephesians, Acts 
xx. 29,30.) “ I know, that after my departure shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock; also of 
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your own sélves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, 
to draw away disciples after them.” The apostle says, He 
knew this : but he did not know it, if God did, not know the 
future actions of moral Agents. 

4. Unless God foreknows the future acts of moral Agents, 
all the prophecies we have in Scripture concerning the great 
Antichristian apostacy ; the rise, reign, wicked qualities, and 
deeds of “ the man of sin,” and his instruments and adhe- 
rents; the extent and long continuance of his dominion, his 
- influence on the minds of princes and others, to corrupt them, 
and draw them away to idolatry, and other foul vices; his great 
and cruel persecutions ; the behaviour of the saints under 
these great temptations, &c. &c. I say, unless the Volitions 
of moral Agents are foreseen, all these prophecies are uttered 
without knowing the things foretold. 

The predictions relating to this great apostacy are all of 
a moral nature, relating to men’s virtues and vices, and 
their exercises, fruits and consequenées, and events depend- 
ing on them ; and are very particular ; and most of them often. 
repeated, with many precise characteristics, descriptions, and 
limitations of qualities, conduct, influence, effects, extent, 
duration, periods, circumstances, final issue, &c. which it 
would be tedious to mention particularly. And to suppose, 
that all these are predicted by God, without any certain know- 
ledge of the future moral behaviour of free Agents, would be 
to the utmost degree absurd. 

5. Unless God foreknows the future acts of men’s wills, 
and their behaviour as moral Agents, all those great things 
which are foretold both in the Old Testament and the New, 
concerning the erection, establishment and universal extent of 
the Kingdom of the Messiah, were predicted and promised 
while God was in ignorance whether any of these things would 
come to pass or no, and did but guess at them. For that 
kingdom is not of this world, it does not consist in things ex- 
ternal, but is within men, and consists in the dominion of 
virtue in their hearts, in righteousness, and peace, and joy- 
in the Holy Ghost ; and in these things made manifest in 
practice, to the praise and glory of God. The Messiah came 
to save men from their sins, and deliver them from their spi- 
ritual enemies; that they might serve him in righteousness 
and holiness before him: he gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” And therefore his success 
consists in gaining men’s hearts to virtue, in their being made 
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God’s willing people in the day of his power. His conquest 
of his enemies consists in his victory over men’s corruptions 
and vices. And such avictory, and such a dominion is often 
expressly foretold: that his kingdom shall fill the earth; 
that all people, nations and languages should serve and obey 
him ; and so that all nations should go up to the mountain of 
the House of the Lord, that he might teach them his ways, 
and that they might walk in his paths; and that all men 
should be drawn to Christ, and the earth be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord (true virtue and religion) as the waters cover 
the seas; that God’s laws should be put into men’s inward parts, 
and written in their hearts; and that God’s people should be 
all righteous, &c. &c. 

A very great part of the Old Testament prophecies is 
taken up in such predictions as these.---And here I would 
observe, that the prophecies of the universal prevalence of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and true religion of Jesus Christ, are 
delivered in the most peremptory manner, and confirmed by 
the oath of God, Jsaz. xlv. 22, to the end, “Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, 
and there is none else. Ihave sworn by my Self, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
that unto Me every knee shall bow; and every tongue shall 
swear. SurRELY, shall one say, in the Lord have I righteous- 
ness and strength: even to Him shall men come, &c.” But, 
here, this peremptory declaration and great oath of the Most 
High, are delivered with such mighty solemnity, respecting 
things which God did not know, if he did not certainly foresee 
the Volitions of moral Agents. 

And all the predictions of Christ and his apostles, to the 
like purpose, must be without knowledge: as those of our 
Saviour comparing the kingdom of God to a grain of mustard- 
seed, growing exceeding great, from a small beginning; and 
to leaven, hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was 
leavened, &c.---And the prophecies in the epistles concern- 
ing the restoration of the Jewish nation to the true church 
of God, and bringing in the fulness of the Gentiles ; and the 
prophecies in all the Revelation concerning the glorious change 
in the moral state of the world of mankind, attending the 
destruction of Antichrist, ‘the kingdoms of the world be- 
coming the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ;” and its 
being granted to the church to be “ arrayed in that fine linen, 
white and clean, which is the righteousness of saints, kc.” 

Corol. 1. Hence that great promise and oath of God to 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, s> much celebrated in Scripture, 

both in the Old Testament and the New, namely, “ That in 

their seed all the nations and families of the earth should be 

blessed,” must be made on uncertainties, if God does not 
certainly foreknow the Volitions of moral Agents. For the 

fulfilment of this promise consists in that success of Christ in 

the work of redemption, and that setting up of his spiritual 

kingdom over the nations of the world, which has been spoken 

of. Men are “blessed in Christ” no otherwise than as they 

are brought to acknowledge Him, trust in Him, love and serve 
Him, as is represented and predicted in Psa, Ixxii, 11. “ All 

Kings shall fall down before Him; all nations shall serve 

Him.” With ver. 17. “ Men shall be blessed in Him ; ail na- 

tions shall call Him blessed.” This oath to Jacob and Abraham 

is fulfilled in subduing men’s iniquities ; as is implied in that of 
the prophet AZicah, chap. vii. 19, 20. 

Corol. 2. Hence also it appears, that the first gospel- 
promise that ever was made to mankind, that great prediction 
of the salvation of the Messiah, and his victory over Satan, 
made to our first parents, (Gen. iii. 15.) if there be no certain 
prescience of the Volitions of moral Agents, must have no 
better foundation than conjecture. For Christ’s Victory over 
‘Satan consists in men’s being saved from sin, and in the victory 
of virtue and holiness over that vice and wickedness which 
Satan by his temptations has introduced, and wherein his king- 
dom consists. 

6. If it be so, that God has not a prescience of the future 
actions of moral Agents, it will follow, that the prophecies of 
Scripture in generat are without F oreknowledge. For Scrip- 
ture prophecies, almost all of them, if not universally, are 
either predictions of the actings and behaviour of moral 
Agents, or of events depending on them, or some way con- 

ected with them; judicial dispensations, judgments on men 
for their wickedness, orrewards of virtue and righteousness, 
remarkable manifestations of favour to the righteous, or mani- 
festations of sovereign mercy to sinners, forgiving their iniqui- 
ties, and magnifying the riches of divine Grace; or dispen- 
sations of Providence, in some respect or other, relating’ to the 
conduct of the subjects of God’s moral government, wisely 
adapted thereto; either providing for what should be in a 
future state of things, through the Volitions and voluntary 
actions of moral Agents, or consequent upon them, and regu- 
lated and ordered according to them. So that all events that 
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are foretold, are either moral ev vents, or others which are 
connected with, and accommodated to them. 

That the predictions of Scripture in general must be 
without knowledge, if God does not foresee the Volitions of 
men, will further appear, if it be considered, that almost all 
events belonging to the future state of the aed of mankind, 
the changes Bat revolutions which come to pass in empires, 
kingdoms, and nations, and all societies, depend, in ways 
jantmerabie, on the acts of men’s wills; yea, on an innumer- 
able multitude of millions of Volitions. Such is the state and 
course of things in the world of mankind, that one single 

eyent, which appears in itself exceeding inconsiderable, may, 
in the progress and series of things, occasion a succession of 
the greatest and most important and extensive events 5 causing 
the state of mankind to be vastly different from what it would 
otherwise have been, for all succeeding generations. 

For instance, the coming into ceetenee of those particular 
men, who have been the great conquerors of the w acid, which, 
andes God, have had the main hand in all the consequent state 
of the world, in all after-ages; such as Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Pompey, Julius Cesar, &c. undoubtedly 
depended on many millions of acts of the will in their parents. 
And perhaps most of these Volitions depended on millions of 
Volitions in their contemporaries of the same generation ; and 
most of these on millions ‘of millions of Volitions in preceding 
génerations.---As we go back, still the number of Volitions, 
qhich were some way the occasion of the event, multiply as 
the branches of a river, until they come at last, as it were, to 
an infinite number. This will not seem strange to any one who 
well considers the matter; if we recollect what philosophers 
tell us of the innumerable multitudes of those things which are 
the principia, or stamina vitg, concerned in generation; the 
animalcula in semen masculo, and the ova in the womb of the 
female; the impregnation, or animating of one of these in 
distinction from all the rest, must depend on things infinitely 
minute relating to the time and circumstances of the act of 
the parents, the state of their bodies, Xc. which must depend 
on innumerable foregoing circumstances and occurrences ; 
which must depend, infinite ways, on foregoing acts of their 
wills; which are occasioned by innumerable things that 
happen in the course of their lives, in which their own, and 
their neighbours behaviour must have a hand, an infinite 
number of ways. And as the Volitions of others must be so 
many ways concerned in the conception and birth of such 
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men; so, no less, in their preservation, and circumstances of 
life, their particular. determinations and actions, on which 
the great revolutions they were the occasions of, depended. 
As, for instance, when the conspirators in Persia, against the 
Magi, were consulting about a succession to the empire, it 
came into the mind of one of them, to propose, that he whose 
horse neighed first, when they came together the next morning, 
should be king. Now, such a thing coming into his te 
might depend on innumerable incidents, wherein the Vo- 
litions of mankind had been concerned. But, in con- 
sequence of this accident, Darius, the son of Histaspes, was 
king. And if this had not been, probably his successor 
would not have been the same, and all the circumstan- 
ces of the Persian empire might have been far otherwise : 
Then perhaps Alexander might never have conquered that 
empire ; and then probably the circumstances of the world 
in allsucceeding ages, might have been vastly otherwise. I 
might further instance in many other occurrences ; such as 
those on which depended dlexander’s preservation, in the 
many critical junctures of his life, wherein a small trifle would 
haye turned the scale against him; and the preservation and 
success of the Roman people, in the infancy of their kingdom 
and common-wealth, and afterwards ; upon which all the 
succeeding changes in their state, and the mighty revolutions 
that afterwards came to pass in the habitable world, depended, 
But these hints may be sufficient for every discerning conside- 
rate person, to conyince him, that the whole state of the world 
of mankind, in all ages, and the very being of every person 
who has ever lived in it, in every age, since the times of the 
ancient prophets, has depended on more Volitions, or acts of 
the wills of men, than there are sands on the sea-shore. __ 

And therefore, unless God does most exactly and per- 
fectly foresee the future acts of men’s wills, all the predic- 
tions which he ever uttered concerning David, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander ; concerning the 
four monarchies, and the reyolutions in them ; and concern- 
ing all the wars, commotions, victories, prosperity and cala- 
mities, of any kingdoms, nations or communities in the world, 
have all been without knowledge. / 

So that, according to this notion, God not foreseeing the 
Volitions and free actions of men, he could foresee nothing 
appertaining to the state of the world of mankind in future 
ages ; not so much as the being of one person that should 
live init ; and coyld foreknow no events, but only such as h¢ 
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would bring to pass Himself by the extraordinary interposi- 


tion of his immediate power; or things which should come 
to pass in the natural material world, by the laws of motion, 
and course of nature, wherein that is independent on the 
actions or works of mankind : that is, as he might, like a very 
able mathematician and astronomer, with great exactness 
calculate the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and the 
greater wheels of the machine of the external creation: 

And if we closely consider the matter, there will appear 
reason to convince us, that he could not, with any absolute 
certainty foresee even these. As to the first, namely, things 
done by the immediate and extraordinary interposition of 
God’s power, these cannot be foreseen, unless it can be fore- 
seen when there shall be occasion for such extraordinary in- 
terposition. And that cannot be foreseen, unless the state 
ofthe moral world can be foreseen. For whenever God thus 
interposes, it is with regard to the state of the moral world, 
requiring such divine interposition. Thus God could not cer- 
tainly foresee the universal deluge, the calling of Abraham, 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues on Egypt, 
and Israel’s redemption out of it, the expelling of the seven 
nations of Canaan, and the bringing Jsrae/ into that land ; 
for these all are represented as connected with things belong- 
ing to the state of the moral world. Nor can God foreknow 
the most proper and convenient time of the day of judgment 
and general conflagration; for that chiefly depends on the 
course and state of things in the moral world. 

Nor, Secondly, can we on this supposition reasonably 
think, that God can certainly foresee what things shall come 
to pass, in the course of things, in the natural and material 
world, even those which in an ordinary state of things might 
be calculated by a good astronomer. For the moral world is 
the end of the natural world ; and the course of things in the 
former, is undoubtedly subordinate to God’s designs with 
respect to the latter. Therefore he has seen cause, from re- 
gard to the state of things in the moral world, extraordinarily 
to interpose, to interrupt, and lay an arrest on the course of 
things in the natural world ; and uniess he can foresee the 
Volitions of men, and so know something of the future state 


of the moral world, He cannot know but that he may still 


have as great occasion to interpose in this manner, as ever 
he had: nor can He foresee how, or when, He shall haye oc- 
casion thus to interpose. 
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Corol.1. It appears from the things observed, that unless 
God foresees the Volitions of moral Agents, that cannot be true 
whichis observed by the apostle James, (Acts xv. 18.) Known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning of the world.” 

Corol. 2. It appears, that unless God foreknows the Vo- 
litions of moral Agents, all the prophecies of Scripture have 
no better foundation than mere conjecture ; and that, in most 
instances, a conjecture which must have the utmost uncer- 
tainty ; depending on an innumerable multitude of Volitions, 
which are all, even to God, uncertain events : however, these 
prophecies are delivered as absolute predictions, and very 
many of them in the most positive manner, with asseverations ; 
and some of them with the most solemn oaths. : 

Corol. 3. It also follows, that if this notion of God’s igno- 
rance of future Volitions be true, in vain did Christ say, after 
uttering many great and important predictions, depending 
on men’s moral actions, (AZatt. xxiv. 35.) % Heaven and earth 
shall pass away ; but my words shall not pass away.” 

Corol. 4. From the same notion of God’s ignorance, it 
would follow, that in vain has he himself often spoken of 
the predictions of his word, as evidences of Foreknowledge ; 
of that which is his prerogative as GOD, and his peculiar 
glory, greatly distinguishing Him from all other beings ; (as 
in Lsaz. xli, 22.—26. xlili. 9, 10, xliv. 8. xlv. 21. xlvi. 10. and 
xlviii. 14.) 

Arcum. II. If God does not foreknow the Volitions of 
moral Agents, then he did not foreknow the Jall of man, nor 
of angels, and so could not foreknow the great things which 
are consequent on these events; suchas his sending his Son into 
the world to die for sinners, and all things pertaining to the 
great work of redemption ; all the things which were done 
for four thousand years before Christ came, to prepare the 
way for it; and the incarnation, life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ ; setting Him at the head of the universe 
as King of heaven and earth, angels and men; and setting 
up his church and kingdom in this world, and appointing Him 
the Judge of the world ; and all that Satan should do in the 
world in opposition to the kingdom of Christ : and the great 
transactions of the day of judement, &c. And if God was thus 
ignorant, the following Scriptures, and others like them, must 
be without any meaning, or contrary to truth, (Eph. i. 4.) 
** According as he hath chosen us in Him before the founda= 
tion of the world.” (1 Pet. i. 20. “ Who verily was fore« 
ordained before the foundation of the world,” (2 Tim. i. 9. 
* Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling ; not 
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according to our works, but according to his own purpose, and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began.” So (Eph. iii. 11.) speaking of the wisdom of God in 
the work of redemption, “ according to the eternal purpose 
which he purposed in Christ Jesus.” (Tit. i. 2.) ‘¢ In hope of 
eternal life, which God that cannot lie, promised before the 
world began.” (Rom. viii. 29.) ‘“‘ Whom he did foreknow, 
them he also did predestinate, Kc.”’ (1 Pet. i. 2.) “ Elect, ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge of God the Father.” 

If God did not foreknow the fall of man, nor the redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, nor the Volitions of man since the fall; 
then he did not foreknow the saints in any sense; neither as 
particular persons, nor as societies or nations; either by elec- 
tion, or by mere foresight of their virtue or good works; or any 
foresight of any thing about them relating to their salvation ; 
or any benefit they have by Christ, or any manner of concern 
of theirs with a Redeemer. 

Arc. III. On the supposition of God’s ignorance of the 
future Volitions of free Agents, it will follow, that God must 
in many cases truly repent what he has done, so as properly to 
wish he had done otherwise: by reason that the event of 
things, in those affairs which are most important, viz. the af- 
fairs of his moral kingdom, being uncertain and contingent, 
often happens quite otherwise than he was before aware of. 
And there would be reason to understand that, in the most 
literal sense, (Gen. vi. 6.) “* It repented the Lord, that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart,” (and 
1 Sam. xv. 11.) contrary to Numd. xxii. 19. ‘‘ God is not the 
Son of Man, that He should repent ;” and 1 Sam. xv. 15, 29. 
«« Also the strength of Israel will not. lie, nor repent; for He is 
not a man that He should repent. Yea, from this notion it 
would follow, that God is liable to repent and be grieved at 

His heart, in a literal sense, continuaily ; and is always ex- 
posed to an infinite number of real disappointments in govern- 
ing the world; and to manifold, constant, great perplexity and 
vexation: but this is not very consistent with his title of “‘ God 
over all, blessed for evermore ;” which represents Him as-pos- 
sessed of perfect, constant, and uninterrupted tranquility and 
felicity, as God over the universe, and in his management of 
the affairs of the world, as supreme and universal ruler. (See 
Rom. i. 25. ix. 5. 2 Cor. xi. 31. 1 Tym. vi. 15.) 
Arc. IV. It will also follow from this notion, that as God 
is liable to be continually repenting of what he has done; so 
he must be exposed to be constantly changing his mind and 
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intentions, as to his future conduct ; altering his measures, re= 
linquishing his old designs, and forming new schemes and 

projects. For his purposes, even as to the main parts of his 

i scheme, such as belong to the state of his moral kingdom, 

i | must be always liable to be broken, through want of fore~- 

sight; and he must be continually putting his system to rights, 

i as it gets out of order, through the contingence of the attions 

‘ of moral Agents: He must be a Being, who, instead of being 
i | absolutely immutable, must necessarily be the subject of-in- 

finitely the most numerous acts of repentance, and changes of 

intention, of any being whatsoever; for this plain reason, that 

his vastly extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater 

number of those things which are to him contingent and uncer- 

tain. In such a situation, he must have little else to do, but to 

mend broken links as well as he can, and be rectifying his dis- 

jointed frame and disordered movements, in the best manner the 

case will allow. The Supreme Lord of all things must needs be 

under great and miserable disadvantages, in governing the 

world which he has made, and of which he has the care, 

through his being utterly unable to find out things of chief 
importance, which hereafter shall befal his system; for which, 

if he did but know, he might make seasonable provision. In 

many cases, there may be very great necessity that he should 

make provision, in the manner of his ordering and disposing 
i things, for some great events which are to happen, of vast and 
| extensive influence, and endless consequence to the universe ; 

which he may see afterwards, when it is too late, and may wish 

in vain that he had known before, that he might have ordered 

i his affairs accordingly. And it is in the power of man, on 

} these principles, by his devices, purposes and actions, thus to 

disappoint God, break his measures, make him continually 

change his mind, subject him to vexation, and bring him into 

confusion. 

But how do these things consist with reason, or with the 
word of God? Which represents, that all God’s works, all that 
he has ever to do, the whole scheme and series of his opera- 
tions, are from the beginning perfectly in his view; and de- 
clares, that whatever devices and designs are in the hearts 
of men, “ the counsel of the Lord shall stand, and the thoughts 
of his heart to all generations,” (Prov. xix. 21. Psal. xxxiii. 
10, 11.) And “ that which the Lord of -hosts hath purposed, 
none shall disannul,” (Isai. xiv. 27.) And that he cannot be 
frustrated zn one design or thought, (Job. xiii. 2.) And “ that 
i which God doth, it shall be forever, that nothing can be put 
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toit, or taken from it,” (Eecl. iii. 14.) The stability and per- 
petuity of God’s counsels are expressly spoken of as connect- 
ed with his foreknowledge, (Zsa. xlvi. 10.) “ Declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that 
are not yet done; saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all my pleasure.”"—And "how are these things consistent 
with what the scripture says of God’s immutability, which 
represents him as “ without variableness, or shadow of turn- 
ing;” and speaks of him, most particularly, as unchangeable 
with regard to his purposes, (JZal. ii. 6.) “Tam the Lord; I 
change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.” 
(Exod. iii. 14.) “(1 AM THAT I AM.” (Job xxiii. 13, 14.) “ He 
is in one mind; and who can turn him? And what his soul de- 
sireth, even that he doth: for he performeth the thing that is 
appointed for me.” 

Arc. V. If this notion of God’s ignorance of future Voli- 
tions of moral Agents be thoroughly considered in its conse- 
quences, it will appear to follow from it, that God, after he had 
made the world, was liable to be wholly frustrated of his end 
in the creation of it; and so has been, in like manner, liable 
to be frustrated of his end in all the great works he had 
wrought. It is manifest, the moral world is the end of the na- 
tural: the rest of the creation is but an house which God hath 
built, with furniture, for moral Agents: and the good or bad 
state of the moral world depends on the improvement they 
make of their natural Agency, and so depends on their Voli- 
tions. And therefore, if thesé cannot be foreseen by God, 
because they are contingent, and-subject to no kind of ne- 
cessity, then the affairs of the moral world are liable to go 
wrong, to any assignable degree; yea, liable to be utterly 
ruined. As on this scheme, it may well be supposed to be 
literally said, when mankind, by the abuse of their moral 
Agency, became very corrupt before ‘the flood, “ that the 
Lord repented that he had made man on the earth, and it 
etieved him at his heart;” so, when he made the universe, 
he did not know but that he might be so disappointed in it, 
that it might grieve him at his heart that he had made it. Ht 
actually proved, that all mankind became sinful, and a very 
gyeat part of the angels apostatized: and how could God know 
before, that all of them would not? And how could God know 
but that all mankind, notwithstanding means used to reclaim 
them, being still left to the freedom of their own will, would 
continue in their apostacy, and grow worse and worse, as they 
of the old world before the flood did? 
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According to the scheme I am endeavouring to confute, 
the fall of neither men nor angels could be foreseen, and 
God must be greatly disappointed in these event3; and so the — 
grand contrivance for our redemption, and destroying the 
works of the devil, by the Messiah, and all the gréat things © 
God has done in the prosecution of these designs, must be on- 
ly the fruits of his own disappointment ; contrivances to mend, 
as well as he could, his system, which originally was all very 
good, and perfectly beautiful; but was broken and confound- 
ed by the free will of angels and men. And still he must be 
liable to be totally disappointed a second time: He could not 
know, that he should have his desired success, in the incarna- _ 
tion, life, death, resurrection and exaltation of his only be- — 
gotten Son, and other great works accomplished to restore the 
state of things: he could not know, after all, whether there 
would actually be any tolerable measure of restoration; for 
this depended on the free will of man. There has been a ge- 
neral great apostacy of almost all the Christian world, to that 
which was worse than heathenism; which continued for many 
ages. And how could God, without foreseeing men’s Voli- 
tions, know whether ever Christendom would return from this _ 
apostacy? And which way would he foretel how soon it would 
begin? The apostle says, it began to work in his time; and 
how could it be known how far it would proceed in that age? 
Yea, how could it be known that the gospel which was not ef- 
fectual for the reformation of the Jews, would ever be effectual 
for the turning of the heathen nations from their heathen 
apostacy, which they had been confirmed in for so many 
ages? ; 
: It is represented often in scripture, that God, who made 4 
the world for himself, and created it for his pleasure, would 
infallibly obtain his end in the creation, and in all his works ; 
that as all things are of him, so they would all be éo him ; and 
that in the final issue of things, it would appear that he is — 
“ the first, and the last.” (Rev. xxi. 6.) “ And he said unto 
me, It isdone. Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last.” But these things are not con- __ 
sistent with God’s liability to be disappointed in all his works, _ 
nor indeed with his failing of his end in any thing that he has 
undertaken. 
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SECT. XII. 


God's certain Foreknowledge of the future volitions of moral 
agents, inconsistent with such a Contingence of those volitions, 
as 1s without all Necessity. 


Having proved, that GOD has a certain and infallible 
Prescience of the voluntary acts of moral agents, I come now, 
in the second place, to shew the consequence; how it follows 
from herfte, that these events are necessary, with a Necessity 
of connection or consequence. 

The chief Arminian divines, so far as I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe, deny this consequence; and affirm, that if 
such Foreknowledge be allowed, it is no evidence of any Ne- 
cessity of the event foreknown. Now I desire, that this matter 
may be particularly and thoroughly enquired into. I cannot 
but think, that on particular and full considefation, it may be 
perfectly determined, whether it be indeed so or not. 

In order to a proper consideration of this matter, I would 
observe the following things. 

I. It is very evident, that, with regard to a thipg whose 
existence is infallibly and indissolubly connected with some- 
thing which already hath, or has had existence, the existence 
of that thing is necessary. Here may be noted the following 
particulars : 

1. Lobserved before, in explaining the nature of Necessi- 
ty, that in things which are past, their past existence is now 
necessary: having already made sure of existence, it is too 
late for any possibility of alteration in that respect; itis now 
impossible that it should be otherwise than true, that the thing 
has existed. 

2. If there be any such thing as a divine Foreknowledge 
of the volitions of free agents, that Foreknowledge, by the 
supposition, is a thing which already fas, and long ago had 
existence; and so, now its existence is necessary; it is now 
utterly impossible to be otherwise, than that this Foreknow- 
ledge should be or should have been. 

3. It is also very manifest, that those things which are 
indissolubly connected with other things that are necessary,; 
are themselves necessary. As that proposition whose truth 
is necessarily connected with another proposition, which is 
necessarily true, is itself necessarily true. ‘To say otherwise 
would be a contradiction : it would be in eect to say, that 
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the connection was indissoluble, and yet was not so, but — 
might be broken. If that, the existence of which is indisso- — 
Jubly connected with something whose existence is now neces- 
sary, is itself not necessary, then it may possibly not exist, 
notwithstanding that indissoluble connection of its existence. 
—Whether the absurdity be not glaring, let the reader judge. 

4. It is no Jess evident, that if there be a full,certain, and 
infallible Foreknowledge of the future existence of the volitions — 
of moral agents, then there is a certain, infallible and indissoluble 
connection between those events and that Foreknowledge ; 
and that therefore, by the preceding observations, tho$e events 
are necessary events ; being infallibly and indissolubly con- 
nected with that, whose existence already is, and so is now 
necessary, and cannot but have been. 

To say, the Foreknowledge is certain and infallible, and 
yet the connection of the event with that Foreknowledge is 
dissoluble and fallible, is very absurd. To affirm it, would be 
the same thingas to affirm, that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between a proposition being infallibly known to be true, 
and its being true indeed. So that itis perfectly demonstrable, 
that if there be any infallible knowledge of future volitions, 
the event is necessary ; or, in other words, that it is empossible 
but the event should come to pass. For if it be not impossible 
but that it may be otherwise, then it is not impossible but 
that the proposition which affirms its future coming to pass, 
may not now betrue. There is this absurdity in it, that it is 
not impossible, but that there now should be no truth in that 
proposition, which is now infallibly known to be true. 

II. That no future event can be certainly foreknown, 
i whose existence is contingent, aad without all Neces- 
| sity, may be proved thus ; it is impossible for a thing to be 
‘ certainly known to any intellect without evidence. To sup- 
) pose otherwise, implies a contradiction: because for a thing 
. to be certainly known to any understanding, is for it to be 
evident to that understanding : and for a thing to be evident 
to any understanding is the same thing, as for that understand= 
| ing to see evidence of it: but no understanding, created or 
| 
| 
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uncreated, can see evidence where there is none ; for that is 
the same thing, as to see that to be, which is not. And 
therefore, if there be any truth which is absolutely without 
evidence, that truth is absolutely unknowable, insomuch that 
it implies a contradiction to suppose that it 1s known. 

But if there be any future event, whose existence 1s con- 
tingent, without all Necessity, the future existence of the 


i 
( 
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event is absolutely without evidence. If there be any evi- 
dence of it, it must be one of these two sorts, either se/f-evi- 
dence or proof; an evident thing must be either evident in 
ttself, or evident im something else : that is, evident by con- 


‘nection with something else. But a future thing, whose ex- 


istence is without all Necessity, can have neither of these 
sorts of evidence, It cannot be self-evident : for if it be, it 
may be now known, by what is now to’be seen in the thing 
itself ; its present existence, or the Necessity of its nature : 
but both these are contrary to the supposition. It is supposed, 
both that the thing has no present existence to be seen ; and 
also that it is not of such a nature as to be necessarily existent 
for the future : so that its future existence is not self-evident. 
And secondly, neither is there any proof, or evidence im any 
thing else, or evidence of connection with something else 
that is evident ; for this is also contrary to the supposition. 
It is supposed, that there is now nothing existent, with which 
the future existence of the contingent event is connected. 
For such a connection destroys its Contingence, and supposes 
necessity. Thus it is demonstrated, that there is in the nature 
of things absolutely no evidence at all of the future existence 
of that event, which is contingent, without all necessity (if 
any such event there be) neither self-evidence nor proof, 
And therefore the thing in reality is not evident; and so can- 
not be seen to be evident, or, which is the same thing, cannot 
be known. ; 
Let us consider this in an example. Suppose that five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty years ago, there was no 
other being but the Divine Being; and then this world, or 
some particular body or spirit, all at once starts out of nothing 
into being, and takes on itself a particular nature and form ; 
all in absolute Contingence, without any concern of God, or any 
other cause, in the matter; without any manner of ground or 
reason of its existence; or any dependence upon, or connec- 
tion at all with any thing foregoing: I say, that if this be 
supposed, there was no evidence of that event beforehand. 
There was no evidence of it to be seen in the thing ttself ; for 
the thing itself as yet, was not. And there was no evidence 
of it to be seen in any thing else; for evidence in something 
else, is connection with something else ; but such connection is 
contrary to the supposition. There was no evidence before, 
that this thing would happen; for by the supposition, there 
was no reason why 2 should happen, rather than something else, 
er rather than nothing, And if so, then all things before 
VoL, Ie i Gg . 
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were exactly equal, and the same, with respect to that and 
other possible things ; there was no preponderation, no supe-— 
rior weight or value; and therefore, nothing that could be of 
weight or value to determine any understanding. The thing 
was absolutely without evidence, and absolutely unknowable. 
An increase of understanding, or of the capacity of discern- 


ing, has no tendency, and makes no advance, towards discern- _ 


ing any signs or evidences of it, Jet it be increased never so. 
much ; yea, if it be increased infinitely. The increase of the 
strength of sight may have a tendency to enable to discern 
the evidence which is far off, and very much hid, and deeply 
involved in clouds and darkness; but it has no tendency to 
enable to discern evidence where there is none. If the sight 
be infinitely strong, and the capacity of discerning infinitely 
great, it will enable to see all that there is, and to see it per- 
fectly, and with ease; yet it has no tendency atall to enable a 
being to discern that evidence which is not; but on the con 
trary, it has a tendency to enable to discern with great certainty 
that there is none. 

III. To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not 
to be necessary events; or, which is the same thing, events 
which it is not impossible but that they may not come to pass; 
and yet to suppose that God certainly foreknows them, and 


knows all things; is to suppose God’s Knowledge to be 


inconsistent with itself. For to say, that God certainly, and 
without all conjecture, knows that a thing will infallibly be, 
which at the same time he knows to be so contingent, that it 
may possibly not be, is to suppose his Knowledge inconsistent 
with itself; orthat one thing he knows, is utterly inconsistent 
with another thing he knows. It is the same as to say, he now 
knows a proposition to be of certain infallible truth, which he 
knows to be of contingent uncertain truth. If a future voli- 
tion is so without all Necessity, that nothing hinders but it 
may not be, then the proposition which asserts its future ex- 
istence, is so uncertain, that nothing hinders, but that the 
truth of it may entirely fail. And if God knows all things, 
he knows this proposition to be thus uncertain. And that is 
inconsistent with his knowing that it is infallibly true; and so 
inconsistent with his infallibly knowing that it is true. If the 
thing be indeed contingent, God views it so, and judges it to 
be contingent, if he views things as they are. If the event be 
not necessary, then it is possible it may never be: and if it 
be possible it may never be, God knows it may possibly never — 
be; and that is to know that the proposition, which aflirms its 
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existence, may possibly not be true; and that is to know that 
the truth of it is uncertain; which surely is inconsistent with 
his knowing it as a certain truth. If volitions are in them- 
selves contingent events, without all Necessity, then it is no 
argument of perfection of Knowledge in any being to deter- 
mine peremptorily that they will be; but on the contrary, an 
argument of ignorance and mistake; because it would argue, 
that he supposes that proposition to be certain, which in its 
own nature, and all things considered, is uncertain and con- 
tingent. To say, in such a case, that God may have ways of 
knowing contingent events which we cannot conceive of, is 
ridiculous; as much so, as to say, that God may know contra- 
dictions to be true, for ought we know; or that he may know a 
thing to be certain, and at the same time know it not to be 
certain, though we cannot conceive how; because he has 
ways of knowing, which we cannot comprehend. 

Corol. 1. From what has been observed it is evident, that 
the absolute decrees of God are no more inconsistent with hu- 
man liberty, on account of any Necessity of the event, which 
follows from such decrees, than the absolute Foreknowledge of 
God. Because the connection between the event and certain 
Foreknowledge, is as infallible and indissoluble, as between 
the event and an absolute decree. That is, it is no more impos- 
sible, that the event and decree should not agree together, 
‘than that the event and absolute Knowledge should disagree. 
The connection between the event and Foreknowledge is 
absolutely perfect, by the supposition : because it is supposed, 
that the certainty and infallibility of the Knowledge is abso- 
lutely perfect. And it being so, the certainty cannot be ins 
creased; and therefore the connection, between the Know- 
ledge and thing known, cannot be increased; so that if a 
decree be added to the Foreknowledge, it does not at all 
increase the connection, or make it more infallible and indisso- 
juble. If it were not so, the certainty of Knowledge might 


_ be increased by the addition of a decree; which is contrary 


to the supposition, which is, that the Knowledge is absolutely 
perfect, or perfect to the highest possible degree. 

There is as much impossibility but that the things which 
are infallibly foreknown, should be, or, which is the same 
thing, as great a Necessity of. their future existence, as if the 
event were already written down, and was known and read 
by all mankind, through all preceding ages, and there was the 
most indissoluble and perfect connection possible between the 
writing and the thing written. In sucha case, it would be as 
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impossible the event should fail of existence, as if it had 
existed already ; and a decree cannot make an event surer or 
more necessary than this. 

And therefore, if there be any such Foreknowledge, as it 
has been proved there is, then Necessity of connection and 
consequence, is not at all inconsistent with any liberty which 
man, or any other creature enjoys. And from hence it may 
be inferred, that absolute decrees, which do not at all increase 
the Necessity, are not inconsistent with the liberty which man 
enjoys, on any such account, as that they make the event 
decreed necessary, and render it utterly impossible but that it 
should come to pass. Therefore, if absolute decrees are incon- 
sistent with man’s liberty as a moral agent, or his liberty in a 
state of probation, or any liberty whatsoever that he enjoys, 
it is not on account of any Necessity which absolute decrees 
infer. 

Dr. Wuirsy supposes, there is a great difference between 
God’s Foreknowledge, and his decrees, with regard to Necessi- 
ty of future events. In his Discourse on the five Points, 
(p. 474, &c.) he says, “‘ God’s Prescience has no influence at 
all on our actions.—Should God, says he, by immediate Reve- 
lation, give me the knowledge of the event of any man’s state 
or actions, would my knowledge of them have any influence 
upon his actions? Surely none at all_—Our knowledge doth 


not affect the things we know, to make them more certain, or 


more future, than they would be without it, Now, Foreknow- 
ledge in God is Knowledge. As therefore Knowledge has no 
influence on things that are, so neither has Foreknowledge on 
things that shall be. And consequently, the Foreknowledge 
of any action that would be otherwise free, cannot alter or 
diminish that freedom. Whereas God’s decree of election is 
powerful and active, and comprehends the preparation and 
exhibition of such means, as shall unfrustrably produce the 
end.---Hence God’s Prescience renders no actions necessary.” 
And to this purpose, (p. 473.) he cites Oricen, where he says, 
** God’s Prescience is not the cause of things Suture, but their 
being future is the cause of God’s Prescience that they will be ;” 
and Le Bianc, where he says, “ This is the truest resolution 
of this difficulty, that Prescience is not the cause that things are 
future ; but their being future is the cause they are foreseen,” 
In like manner, Dr. CLarx, in his Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, (p. 95—99.) And the Author of the 
Freedom of Will, in God and the Creature, speaking to the 
like purpose with Dr. Wurrsy, represents ‘* foreknowledge as 
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having no more influence on things known, to make them neces- 
sary, then After-knowledge,’ or to that purpose. 

To all which I would say ; that what is said about Know- 
ledge, its not having influence on the thing known to make it 
necessary, is nothing to the purpose, nor does it in the least 
affect the foregoing reasoning. Whether Prescience be the 
thing that makes the event necessary or no, it alters not the 
the case. Infallible Foreknowledge may prove the Necessity 
of the event foreknown, and yet not be the thing which causes 
the Necessity *. If the Foreknowledge be absolute, this 


* This distinction is of great importance in the present controversy; and the 
want of attending to the true ground on which it stands, has been, we presume, the 
principal cause of Dr. WxiTxBy’s objections, and those of most, if not all, other Ar= 
minian writers. They scem to consider, in this argument, no other necessity but the 
decretivey as maintained by their opponents; and therefore infer, that to allow ang 
kind of necessity, is the same as to allow an infallible decree. From this view the 
transition is easy te another conclusion, viz. that if any thing is foreknown because it 
is decreed, every thing is foreknown on the same ground, or for the same reason.— 
And then, this proving too much—the decretive appointment of all the evi/ in the 
universe, which they are sure is incompatible with the divine character, and there- 
fore impossible—they reject the whole doctrine of necessity as a ground of fore- 
knowledge; and suppose that, though they cannot clearly disprove what is advanced 
against them, they infer that there is somehow a sophism in the reasoning of their op« 
ponents, or some false principle assumed, were they but happy enough to detect it. 

‘But our author, in this reasoning, does not maintain, that the connection by 
which every event is evidently certain, and therefore necessary, is so because decreed. 
The truth is, that some events are foreknown to be certain because foreordained; and 
others, because of the tendency there is in the nature of the things themselves. 
Should any, in the way of objection, assert, that the nature of things is itself derived 
from the divine will, or decree; we apprehend there is no evidence to support such 
an assertion. For instance, is it owing toa decree that the nature of any created be- 
ing is dependent on the first cause ? That a creature, however exalted, is not infinite? 
That any relation should subsist between the Creator and a creature? Or that, if 
equal quantities be taken from equal quantities, the remainders will be equal? Is 
there any room, in thought, for a supposition of any decree in the case? Nay more, 
does it appear possible for a decree to have made such things otherwise 2 

Let it be observed, however, that Ged is the Almighty Sovereign over nature— 
not indeed so far as to alter the nature of things, which in reality is no object of 
power, any more than to make spirit to be the same ihing as matter, and vice versa, 
of the working of contradictions, is an object of power, but—by the position of ante= 
cedents, and establishing premises, To illustrate this, let it be supposed, 1F God 
create a world, that world must depend upon him, asa necessary consequence, To 
deny this, is to deny the nature and identity of things. For what is it to create, but 
for an independent cause to impart, ad extra, a dependent existence? So that to deny 
dependence, is to deny creation. But though the consequence be necessary, if the 
antecedent be established; yet the antecedent itself is not necessary, except from 
decree; for there is not, im the nature of things, any antecedent necessity that a 
world be created. That is, to suppose its non-existence implies no contradiction, it 
being evidently the effect of sovereign pleasure. Hence to deny the consequencey 
on supposition of the antecedent, is todeny the nature of things, and to assert a con- 
tradiction, though the antecedent itself be not necessary. And hence also, in the 
instance now specified mong others innumerable, the antecedent is an object of 
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proves the event known to be necessary, or proves that it is 
impossible but that the event should be, by some means or 
other, either by a decree, or some other way, if there be any 
other way : because, as was said before, it is absurd to say, 
that a proposition is known to be certainly and infallibly true, 
which yet may possibly prove not true. . 

The whole of the seeming force of this evasion lies in 
this; that, in as much as certain Foreknowledge does not 
cause an event to be necessary, as a decree does; therefore it 
does not prove itto be necessary, as a decree does. But there 
is no force in this arguing: for it is built wholly on this sup- 
position, that nothing can prove, or be an evidence of a thing ~ 
being necessary, but that which has @ causal influence to make 
at so. But this can never be maintained. If certain Fore- 
knowledge of the future existence of an event, be not the 
thing, which first makes it impossible that it should fail of exis- 
tence; yet it may, and certainly does demonstrate, that it is 
impossible it should fail of it, however that impossibility comes. 

If Foreknowledge be not the cause, but the effect of this 
impossibility, it may prove that there is such an impossibi- 
lity, as much as if it were the cause. It is as strong arguing 
from the effect to the cause, as from the cause to the effect. 
It is enough, that an existence, which is infallibly foreknown, 
cannot fail, whether that impossibility arises from the Fore- 
knowledge, or is priorto it. Itis as evident as any thing can 
be, that it is impossible a thing, which is infallibly known to 
be true, should prove not to be true; therefore there isa 
Necessity that it should be otherwise ; whether the Know- 
ledge be the cause of this Necessity, or the Necessity the 
cause of the Knowledge. ‘ 


— 


decree, but not the consequence. Itis as absurd to say, that God decreed the depen= _ 
dence of the world upon himself, as it is to say, he decreed thattwoandtwoshall — 
be equal to four, rather than to five. 

These remarks, duly considered in their just consequences, will abundantly 
shew, that some things are necessary because decreed,—as the création, the preser- 
vation, and the government of the world; the redemption, the purification, and the 
salvation of the church :—and that other things—as all imperfections, dependence, 
relations, and especially moral evils—come to be necessary, and so capable of be- 
ing foreknown, only by connection, or consequence. That is, the antecedent, which 
is under the control of the Almighty Sovereign, be admitted, the consequence fol- 
lows infallibly from the nature of things. But 1F another antecedent be established, 
another consequence will follow, with equal certainty, also from the wature of things. 
For instance; 1F holiness be given and continued to a redeemed creature, as an ante= 
cedent; excellence, honour, and happiness are the necessary Consequences. But 1F 
sin operate without control, as the antecedent, dishonour and misery must be the 
necessary consequence from the same cause. —W, 


ot 
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All certain Knowledge, whether it be Foreknowledge 
or After-knowledge, or concomitant Knowledge, proves the 
thing known now to be necessary, by some means or other ; 
or proves that it is impossible it should now be otherwise 
than true.----I freely allow, that Foreknowledge does not 
prove a thing to be necessary any more than After-knowledge : 
but then After-knowledge, which is certain and infallible, 
proves that it is now become impossible but that the proposi- 
tion known should be true. Certain After-knowledge proves 
that it is now, by some means or other, become impossible but 
that the proposition, which predicates past existence on the 
event should be true. And so does certain Foreknowledge 
prove, that mow, in the time of the Knowledge, it is, by some 
means or other, become impossible but that the proposition, 
which predicates future existence on the event, should be true, 
The necessity of the truth of the propositions, consisting in 
the present impossibility of the non-existence of the event 
affirmed, in both cases, is the immediate ground of the cer- 
tainty of the Knowledge ; there can be no certainty of Know- 
ledge without it. 

There must be a certainty in things themselves, before 
they are certainly known, or which is the same thing, known 
to be certain. For certainty of Knowledge is nothing else 
but knowing or discerning the certainty there is in the things 


‘themselves, which are known. Therefore there must be a 


certainty in things to be a ground of certainty of Knowledge, 
and to render things capable of being known to be certain. 
And there is nothing but the necessity of truth known, or its 
being impossible but that it should be true ; or, in other words, 
the firm and infallible connection between the subject and 
predicate of the proposition that contains that truth. All cer- 
tainty of Knowledge consists in the view of the firmness of 
that connection. So God’s certain Foreknowledge of the 
the future existence of any event, is his view of the firm and 
indissoluble connection of the subject and predicate of the 
proposition that affirms its future existence. The subject is 
that possible event ; the predicate is its future existence, but 
if future existence be firmly and indissolubly connected with 
that event, then the future existence of that event is necessary. 
If God certainly knows the future existence ofan event which 
is wholly contingent, and may possibly never be, then He 
sees a firm connection between a subject and predicate that are 
pot firmly connected ; which is a contradiction. 

J allow what Dr. Wuirsy says to be true, that mere 
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Knowledge does not affect the thing known, to make it more 
certain or more future. But yet, I say, it supposes and proves 
the thing to be already, both future, and certain; i. e. neces< 
sarily future. Knowledge of futurity, supposes futurity ; 
and a ceriain Knowledge of futurity, supposes certain futurity, 
antecedent to that certain Knowledge. But there is no other 
certain futurity of a thing, antecedent to certainty of Know- 
ledge than a prior impossibility but that the thing should prove 
true; or, which is the same thing, the Necessity of the event. 

I would observe one thing further ; that if it be as those 
forementioned writers suppose, that God’s Foreknowledge is 
not the cause, but the effect of the existence of the event 
foreknown ; this is so far from shewing that this Foreknow- 
ledge doth not infer the Necessity of the existence of that 
event, that it rather shews the contrary the more plainly. 
Because it shews the existence of the event to be so settled 
and firm, that it is as if it had already been; in as much as 
tn effect it actually exists already ; its future existence has 
already had actual cnflwence and efficiency, and has produced an 
effect, viz. Prescience : the effect exists already; and as the 
effect supposes the cause, and depends entirely upon it, there- 
fore it is as if the future event, which is the cause, had existed 
already. The effect is firm as possible, it having already 
the possession of existence, and has made sure of it. But the 
effect cannot be more firm and stable than its cause, ground 
and reason. The building cannot be firmer than the founda- 
tion. 

To illustrate this matter; let us suppose the appearances 
and images of things in a glass, for instance, a reflecting 
telescope, to be the real effects of heavenly bodies (at a dis- 
tance, and out of sight) which they resemble : if it be so, then, 
as these images in the telescope have had a past actual exis- 
tence, and it is become utterly impossible now that it should 
be otherwise than that they have existed; so they being the 
true effects of the heavenly bodies they resemble, this proves 
the existence of those heavenly bodies to be as real, infallible, 
firm and necessary, as the existence of these effects ; the one 
being connected with, and wholly depending on the other.—. 
Now let us suppose future existences, some way or other, 
to have influence back, to produce effects beforehand, and 


cause exact and perfect images of themselves in a glass, a. 


thousand years before they exist, yea, in all preceding ages ; 
but yet that these images are real effects of these future exis- 
tences, perfectly dependent on, and connected with their 
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cause. These effects and images having already had actual 
existence, render that matter of their existence perfectly firm 
and stable, and utterly impossible to be otherwise ; and 
this proves, as in the other instance, that the existence of the 
things, which are their causes, is also equally sure, firm 
and necessary ; and that it is alike impossible but that they 
should be, as if they had been already, as their effects have. 
And if instead of images ina glass, we suppose the antecedent 
effects to be perfect ideas of themin the Divine Mind, which 
have existed there from all eternity, which are as properly 
effects, as truly and properly connected with their cause, the 
case is not altered. 

Another thing which has been said by some Armznians, 
to take off the force of what is urged from God’s Prescience, 
against the Contingence of the volitions of moral agents, is 
to this purpose; ‘ That when we talk of Foreknowledge in 
God, there is no strict propriety in our so speaking; and 
that although it be true, that there is in God the most perfect 
Knowledge of all events from eternity to eternity, yet there is 
no such thing as Jefore and after in God, but He sees all things 
by one perfect unchangeable view, without any succession.”-- 
To this [ answer, 

1. It has been already shewn, that all certain Knowledge 
proves the Necessity of the truth known; whether it be before, 
after, or at the same time.---Though it be true, that there is 
no succession in God’s Knowledge, and the manner of his 
Knowledge is to us inconceivable, yet thus much we know 
concerning it, that there is no event, past, present, or to come, 
that God is ever uncertain of. He never is, never was, and 
neyer will be without infallible Knowledge of it; He always 
sees the existence of it to be certain and infallible. And as 
he always sees things just as they are in truth; hence there 
never is in reality any thing contingent in: such a sense, as 
that possibly it may happen never to exist. If, strictly speak-~ 
ing, there is no Foreknowledge in God, it is because those 
things, which are future to us, are as present to God, as if 
they already had existence : and that is as much as to say, 
that future events are always in God’s view as evident, clear, 
sure and necessary, as if.they already were. If there never 
is a time wherein the existence of the event is not present 
with God, then there never is a time wherein it is not as. mueh 
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impossible for it to fail of existence, as if its existence were 
present, and were already come to pass. 

God viewing things so perfectly and unchangeably, as 
that there is no succession in his ideas or judgment, does not 
hinder but that there is properly now, in the mind of God, a 
certain and perfect Knowledge of the moral actions of men, 
which to us are an hundred years hence: yea the objection 
supposes this ; and therefore it certainly does not hinder but 
that, by the foregoing arguments, it is now impossible these 
moral actions should not come to pass. 

We know, that God Foreknaws the future voluntary actions 
of men, in such a sense, as that he is able particularly to fore- 
tel them, and cause them to be recarded, as He often has 
done ; and therefore that necessary connection which there 
is between God’s Knowledge. and the event known, as much 
proves the event to be necessary beforehand, as if the Divine 
Knowledge were in the same sense before the event, as the — 
prediction or writing is. If the Knowledge be infallible) then 
the expression of it in the written prediction i is infallible ; that 
is, there is an infallible connection between that written pre- 
diction and the event. And if so, then it is impossible it 
should ever be otherwise, than that the prediction and the 
event should agree: and this is the same thing as to say, it is 
impossible but that the event should come to pass : and this 
is the same as to say that its coming to pass is NELESSATY.— === 
So that it is manifest, that there being na proper succession 
in God’s mind, makes no alteration as to the Necessity of the 
existence of ihe events known. Yea, 

2. This is so far from weakening the proof, given of the 
impossibility of future events known, not coming to pass, as 
that it establishes the foregoing arguments, and shews the 
clearness of the evidence. For, 

(1.) The very reason, why God’s Knowledge is without 
succession, is, because it is absolutely perfect, to the highest 
possible degree of clearness and certainty. All things, whe- 
ther past, present, or to come, being viewed with equal evi- 
dence and fulness; future things being seen with as much 
clearness, as if they were present ; the view is always in ab- 
solute perfection ; and absolute constant perfection admits of 
no alteration, and so no succession; the actual existence of 
the thing known, does not at all neers or add to the clear- 
ness or certainty of the thing known: God calls the things 
that are not, as though they were ; they are all one tq him as 
if they had already existed. But herein consists the strength 
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of the demonstration before given; that it is as impossible 
they should fail of existence, as if they existed already. This 
objection, instead of weakening the argument, sets it in the 
strongest light 5 for it supposes it to be so indeed, that the 
existence of future events is in God’s view so much as if it al- 
ready had been, that when they come actually to exist, it 
makes not the least alteration or variation: in his Knowledge 
of them, 

(2.) The objection is founded on the immutability of 
God’s Knowledge : for it is the immutability of Knowledge 
that makes it to be without succession. But this most directly 
and plainly demonstrates the thing I insist on, viz. that it is 
utterly impossible the known events should fail of existence. 
For if that were possible, then a change in God’s Knowledge 
and view of things, were possible. For if the known event 
should not come into being, as God expected, then He 


- wouldsee it, and so would change his mind, and see his for- 


mer mistake ; and thus there would be change and succession 
in his Knowledge. But as God is immutable, and it is infi- 
nitely impossible that his view should be changed ; so it is, 
for the same reason, just so impossible that the foreknown 
event should not exist ; and that is to be impossible in the 
highest degree ; and therefore the contrary is necessary. 
Nothing is more impossible than that the immutable God 
should be changed, by the succession of time ; who compre- 
hends all things, from eternity to eternity, in one, most per- 
fect, and unalterable view; so that his whole eternal duration 
js vite interminabilis, tota, simul K perfecia possessio. 

On the whole, I need not fear to say, that there is no 
geometrical theorem or proposition whatsoever, more capable 
of strict demonstration, than that God’s certain Prescience 
of the volitions of moral agents is inconsistent with such a 
Contingence of these events, as is without all Necessity ; and 
so is.inconsistent with the drmunian notion of liberty. 

Corol.2. Hence the doctrine of the Calvznists, concerning 
the absolute decrees of God, does not at all infer any more 
fatality in things, than will demonstrably follow from the 
doctrine of the most Armnian divines, who acknowledge 
God’s omniscience, and universal Prescience. Therefore 
all objections they make against the doctrine of the Calvinists, 
as implying Hosses’s doctrine of Necessity, or the stoztal 
doctrine of fate, lie no more against the doctrine of Calvinists, 
than their own doctrine: and therefore it doth not become 
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those divines, to raise such an out-cry against the Calvinists, 
on this account. 

Corol. 3. Hence all arguments of Arminians, who own 
‘God’s omniscience, against the doctrine of the inability of 
unregenerate men to perform the conditions of salvation, and 
the commands of God requiring spiritual duties, and against 
the Calvinistic doctrine of efficacious grace; on this ground 
that those doctrines, though they do not suppose men to be 
under any constraint or coaction, yet suppose them under 
Necessity, must fall to the ground. And their arguments 
against the Necessity of men’s volitions, taken from the rea- 
sonableness of God’s commands, promises, and threatenings, 
and the sincerity of his counsels and invitations ; and all ob- 
jections against any doctrines of the Calvinists as being incon- 
sistent with human liberty, because they infer Mecessity ; I 
say, all these arguments and objections must be justly esteem- 
ed vain and frivolous, as coming from them ; being levelled 
against their own doctrine, as well as against that of the Cal- 
vinists*, 


* In these two sections our author has abundantly demonstrated, that foreknow= 
ledge infers necessity ; such a necessity as exists in the connection of a consequent 
with its antecedent; and has represented, in varions lights, how the most contradic- 
tory and absurd conclusions follow from the opposite hypothesis. But as his argu- 
ment, strictly speaking, did not require a further explanation or distinction of the 
Principles on which it 1zsted, which yet are important, it may not be improper in 
this place briefly to enquire into the rationale of those principles; by which his rea- 
Soning may appear with additional evidence, and the radical principles themselves 
confirmed by their connection with others. As these remarks are presented in the 
form of a series analytically disposed, we shall prefix to them the corresponding ore 
dinal numbers. 

}. Any kind of necessrTy is a sufficient ground of foreknowledge, in the view 
of omniscience ; but as is the kind of necessity, or the nadure of the connection be- 
tween cause and effect, so is the na/ure of the foreknowledge. But this difference in 
the nature of the connection affects—not the cer/ainty of the event, but the mode of 
causation; or from what cause the certainty arises. 

2. Allnecessity, or certainty of connection between antecedent and consequent, 
must arise from one of these two sources, viz. the NATURE OF THINGS, or, the pE- 
CREE OF Gop. Chance is nothing ; and nothing has no properties, consequently has 
No causal influence. : 

3. The necessity which arises from the NATURE OF THINGS, is either absolute 
or hypothetical. ABsoLUTE NECESSITY belongs only to the first cause, or God. He 
exists AESOLUTELY ; and to suppose him not to exists or not to have existed, is a 
contradiction, For the supposition itself is made by a confessedly contingent being; 
but a contingent being necessarily implies an absolute being, with’as much certain- 
ty as an effect implies a cause; and consequently a first cause. 

' 4 The first cause excepted, every other being, or mode of being, or any event 
whatever, is only of HYPOTHETICAL NECESSITY. Any event is necessary, only on 
account ofits relation to the first cause. This relation, or necessary connection, be-+ 
tween an event and the first cause is either in the way of contrast, or in the way of 
dependence. 
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SECT. XIII. 


Whether we suppose the volitions of moral Agents to be connected 
with any Thing antecedent, or not, yet they must be ne- 
cessary in such a sense as to overthrow Arminian Liberty. 


Every act of the will has a cause, or it has not. If it has 
a cause, then, according to what has already been demon- 


5, There are two things necessarily related to the first cause by way of con- 
TRAST 5 passive power, which is a natural evil—if limited existence, dependence, and 
insufficiency, in their necessary tendency, may be so called—and sin, which is a moral 
evil; or some thing which, in point of ob/igaliany ought not tobe. 

6. The other mode of necessary relation to the first cause, arising from the na- 
ture of things, is that of pepENDENCe. Every contingent being and event must 
necessarily depend upon God, as an effect depends upon its cause. Nor is it con- 
ceiyable without involving the grossest contradiction and absurdity, that any con- 
tingent being should continue to exist, ary more than begin to exist, independent of 
the firstcause. Sublata cause, tollitur effictus, is justly entitled to be called an axiom 


. in metaphysical science. ~ 


4. It was before observed, that all necessity must arise either from the nature 
of things, or from the decree of God. What arises from the nature of things, as a 
consequence, has for its antecedent, either an efficicient or a deficient cause. . 

8. A DEFECT, n0 less than active efficiency, may be an antecedent, as founded 
in the nature of things, from whence a corresponding consequence must follow; but 

.there is no defect in any antecedent but may be counteracted by a decree; so far 
counteracted, as that the defect shall not be an operative cause. 

9. The purposes of God are a series of antecedents, from whence follow, by 
the very nature of ikings, corresponding good consequences, and good only: but the 
defect which is inseparable fiom created existence, considered in itself, is alsoa 
cause in the sense of an antecedent ; otherwise a created existence would be as inde= 
fectible as the creating or first cause, which involves the most absurd consequences. 

10. Defect is either natural or moral; and each arises from the nature of things, 
as contradistinguished to decree, but in a different manner. NATURAL DEFECT 
arises from the nature of things in the way of contrast to God’s natural perfeetions ; 
which contrast forms the primary difference between creator and creature. 

11. This natural defect is different from defectibilily ; fordefectibility expresses, 
in strictness, an effect not a cause; a /ableness to defection. But-the question re- 
turns, WuarT renders a creature liable to defect? To say, Its liableness to defect, or 
its defectibility, assigns no trae cause; for the question returns as before, wHa 
makes it liable, waaT makes it defectible> - 

12, Perhaps there is no term less exceptionable, in order to prevent circumlo= 
cution, than pASssIvVE POWER, to express that natural defect, which exists in a create 
ed nature as a contrast to the natural (not the moral) perfections of God. 

13. Passive power is as inapplicable to God, as it is applicable to a creature; 
for natural perfection is as applicable to him, as natural imperfection is to us. 
‘Therefore to say, that a creature is not the subject of passive power, is the same as 
to say, that it is perfect and indefectible in its nature as God is; which is the gross- 
est pantheism—the deification of every creature, of every atom that exists. 5 

14. All antecedents originate in either passive power or the divine decrees. From 
the former proceed, according to the nature of things, all evi! consequents; from the 
Jatter, all good. 
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strated, it is not contingent, but necessary ; the effect being 
necessarily dependent and consequent on its cause, let that 


15. Morat verecrt, is a contrast to the moral perfectionsy €xcellence, or boli- 
ness of God; and arises, as a necessary conseguerce—not from the divine decree as 
sts antecedent, but—from the hypothetical nature of things 3 that is, passive powers 
xF not aided by a decretive interposition, and 1F also anited to liberty of choice in an 
accountable being. : 

16. The removal of the antecedent is the prerogative of the supreme Lord of 
nature; but rF the antecedent be not removed, that is, altered frem what it was as to 
its causal influence, the consequence Can no more be prevented, than the nature of 
things can be changed. 

17. That naiure of things, or that necessity of consequence, whereby the effect 
is tnfallébly connecied with its cause; is nothing else but the essence of TRUTH, emanate 
ing from the first cause, the Gop oF 1RUTH, or the TRUE Gop. 

18. We now observe, that an event may be necessarily connected with its 
cause by a divine decree. If the divine will contemplate an end, and decree accord- 
ingly, it necessarily implies that the mcansy or the antecedents to this consequence, 
are decreed, : 

19. Hence, an event may be zecessary, either because virtually determined by 
the divine will, rn a series of antecedents; or because the nature of things operates 
without being affected, as to their causal influence, by decretive antecedents. ‘ 

20. To suppose any sort, or any degree of defecl, to be decreed, is absurd in dif- 
ferent ways. Itis contrary to an established axiom, that from good nothing but good 
can proceed—and it is absurd to impute that to a divine decree, which antecedently 
arises from the nature of things. 

21. Ip reality, Divine DEcREEs (as before hinted) are nothing else than a won- 
derful chain or series of posttions, which are so many antecedents, counteracting de- 
fecis arising from the hypothetical nature of things. Whence it necessarily follows, 
that if there were no PASSIVE POWER there could be no DIVINE DECREES. For if goody 
and only good, arose from the nature of things; the decree, whieh has good only for 
its object, would be superfluous, and therefore unworthy of divine volition. 

22. Hence also, whatever event is in itself good, is an object of divine decree in 
als antecedent ; and the event itself is connected with the decretive position by the 
very essence of truth. But whatever is zn itse/f evil avises from the hypothetical na- 
ture of things not counteracted by decretive positions. 

23. In God, his absolutely necessary, eternal; infinite and unchangeable nature, 
is to be regarded as an aniecedent ; from which ail possible happiness is the necessary 
cons¢quence, Such an antecedent is not the result of mere, arbitrary, or decretive 
will, but of absolute necessity, but all antecedents in a creature, or every causal in- 
fluence, of which good, or happiness, whether natural or moral, is the consequences 
must he the positions of decretive will, asthe only possible mode of securing a 
good result. 

24. As is the antecedent, so is the consequent; for the connection is formed 
by eternal truth. If therefore a good event,—for instance, a virtuous or holy choice— 
be the consequent, the antecedent is a decretive position. 

25. In reference to God, the proper and only ground of infallible certainty that 
his choice is good and praiseworthy, is the GoopNEss OF HIS NATURE. Were we to 
admit in thought the possibility of a defectible nature in him, in the same proportion 
must we admit a possible failure in the goodness of bis choice. And in reference to 
a created being, the proper and only ground of certainty that his choice will be goods 
is the antecedeut goodness of his nature or disposition. This alone is a sufficient causal 
influence ; but the goodness of a creature’s disposition can be secured, as a ground of 
certainty, only by DECRETIVE INFLUENCE Of a nature corresponding with the nature 
of the effect. 

26. From these principles and considerations, which can here be but briefiy 
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cause be what it will. Ifthe cause is the will itself, by an- 
tecedent acts choosing and determining ; still the determined 
caused act must be a necessary effect. The act, that is the 
determined effect of the foregoing act which is its cause, 
cannot prevent the efficiency of its cause; but mustbe wholly 
subject to its determination and command, as much as the 
motions of the hands and feet. The consequent commanded 
acts of the will are as passive and as necessary, with respect 
to the antecedent determining acts, as the parts of the body 
are to the yolitions which determine and command them. 
And therefore, if all the free acts of the will are all determined 
effects determined by the will itself, that is by antecedent choice, 
then they are all necessary ; they are all subject to, and de- 
cisively fixed by the foregoing act, which is their cause : yea, 


stated, as necessarily connected with their legitimate consequences, we infer, that 
God foresees ALL GooD, in every created being, in every mode, in every event, by 
the evidence of a DECRETIVE NECESSITY 5 anecessity resulting from actual infiury or 
perpetual energy, in the position of antecedents, and the essence of tru/h connecting 
the causal influence with the effect. 

97. From the same principles we learn, that God foresees or foreknows ALL 
EVIL—bhowever blended with the good, as the different colours in a pencil of light 
are blended—in every beinz, and in every event where found, by that necessity 
which is HYPOTHETICAL only; a necessity resulting from the nature of things 
Jeft to their own causal influence; which influence, in any given circumstances, 
will manifest itself e:ther in the way of contrast, of dependence, or both united. 

28. Avain: Volilions are acts of the mind, and each voluntary act is comvound- 
ed of a xatural and moral quality. The NATURAL quality of a voluntary act pro- 
ceeds from decrelive necessity ; for there 1s nothing in it but what is good, decreedy 
and effected by the first cause. The MoRAL quality of a voluntary act is either 
good or evil. 

29. A voluntary act morally coop, is altogether of decretive necessity, both as to 
its physical and moral quality ; and is therefore foreknown because of decretive ap- 
pointment and energy. But a voluntary act morally BAD, is partly of de reuvey 
and partly of hypothetical necessity, or that of consequence. 

30. The puysicat quatity of a voluntary act morally bad, is of decretive 
necessity, and is foreknown because foreappointed; but the MoRAL QUALITY of the 
same act, or its badness, is foreknown only by relation, connection, or consequence. 
Thus deformity is the absence of beauty, and may be known by the standard of 


_ beauty from which it deviates. Weakness is the absence of strength, and may be 


known by relation. A shadow is known by the interception of rays. and may be 
‘known in the same manner. Darkness is caused by the absence of light, and may 
be known by the light excluded. 

‘$1. How the pap quality of a moral act may be foreknown by the evidence of 
relation, will further appear from the consideration of the nature of moral evil itself. 
For what is moral evil, or sin, but WHAT OUGHT NOT TO BE, in point of moral 
obligation? Now for at all knowing, or foreknowing, what ought not to be, which 
is incapable of being decreed, the proper medium or evidence is the knowledge of 
what ought to be. 

; $2. If therefore what ought to be, is known tothe omniscient by constituted re- 
lations, or voluntary appointment ; what ought not to be may be known by evident 
gonsequences.—W. j 
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even the determining act itself; for that must be determined 
and fixed by another act preceding, if it be a free and vo- 
luntary act; and so must be necessary. So that by this, all 
the free acts of the will are necessary, and cannot be free 
unless they are necessary: because they cannot*be free, ac- 
cording to the drminian notion of freedom unless they are 
determined by the will; and this is to be determined by 
antecedent choice, which being their cause, proves them ne- 
cessary. And yet they say, Necessity is utterly inconsistent 
with Liberty. So that, by their scheme, the acts of the will 
cannot be free, unless they are necessary, and yet cannot be 
free if they be necessary ! i 

But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, that the 
free acts of the will have no cause, and are connected with 
nothing whatsoever that goes before and determines them, 
in order to maintain their proper and absolute Contingence, 
and this should be allowed to be possible ; still it will not serve 
their turn. For if the volition come to pass by perfect Con- 
tingence, and without any cause at all, then it is certain, no 
act of the will, no prior act of the soul was the cause, no de- 
termination or choice of the soul, had any hand imit. The 
will, or the soul, was indeed the subject of what happened to 
it accidentally, but was not the cause. The will is not act- 


ive in causing or determining, but purely the passive subject ; 


at least, according to their notion of action and passion. In 
this case, Contingence as much prevents the determination 
of the will, as a proper cause ; and as to the will, it was ne- 
cessary, and could be no otherwise. For to suppose that it 
could have been otherwise, if the will or soul had pleased, is 
to suppose that the act is dependent on some prior act of 
choice or pleasure; contrary to what is now supposed ; it is to 
suppose that it might have been otherwise, if its cause had or- 
dered it otherwise. But this does not agree to it having no 
cause or orderer at all. That must be necessary as to the 
soul, which is dependent on no free act of the soul: but that 
which is without a cause, is dependent on no free act of the 
soul ; because, by the supposition, it is dependent on nothing, 
and is connected with nothing. In such a case, the soul is 
necessarily subjected to what accident brings to pass, from 
time to time, as much as the earth, that is inactive, is neces- 
sarily subjected to what falls upon it. But this does not con- 
sist with the Arminian notion of liberty, which is the will’s 
power of determining itself in its own acts, and being wholly 
active in it, without passiveness, and without being subject 
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to Necessity.—Thus, Contingence belongs to the sean 


notion of Liberty, and yet is inconsistent with it. 

I would here observe, that the author of the Essay on 
the Freedom of Will, in God and the Creature, (p. 16, 77,) 
says as follows: “ The word Chance always means something 
done without design. Chance and design stand in direct op- 
position to each other: and Chance can never be properly 
applied to acts of the will, which is the spring of all design, 
and which designs to choose whatsoever it doth choose, whe- 
ther there be any superior fitness in the thing which it chooses, 
or no; and it designs to determine itself to one thing, where 
two things, perfectly equal, are proposed, merely because it 
will.” But herein appears a very great inadvertence. For 
if the will be the spring of all design, as he says, then certainly 
it is not always the effect of design ; and the acts of the will 
themselves must sometimes come to pass, when they do not 
spring from design ; and consequently come to pass by Chance, 
according to his own definition of Chance. And if the will 
designs to choose whatsoever tt does choose, and designs to de- 
termine itself, as he says, then it designs to determine all its 
designs. Which carries us back from one design to a fore- 
going design determining that, and to another determining 
that ; and so on zn infinitum. The very first design must be 
the effect of foregoing design, or else it must be by Chance, 
in his notion of it, 

Here another alternative may be proposed, relating to 
the connection of the acts of the will with something forego- 
ing that is their cause, not much unlike to the other; which 
is this: either human liberty may well stand with volitions 
being necessarily connected with the views of the under- 
standing, and so is consistent with Necessity ; or it is incon- 
sistent with, and contrary to such a connection and Necessity. 
The former is directly subversive of the Arminian notion of 
liberty, consisting in freedom from all Necessity. And if the 
latter be chosen, and it be said, that liberty is inconsistent 
with any such necessary connection of volition with foregoing 
views of the understanding, it consisting in freedom from 
any such Necessity of the will as that would imply; then 
the liberty of the soul consists, partly at least, in freedom 
from restraint, limitation, and government, in its actings, by 
the understanding, and in liberty and hableness to act contrary 
to the views and dictates of the understanding: and conse- 
ie the more the soul we of this disengagedness i In its 
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acting, the more liberty. Now let it be 
this brings the noble principle of human | 
when it is possessed and enjoyed in its perfect on, a full 
and perfect freedom and liableness to act altogether at ran- 
dom, without the least connection with, or restraint or go= 
vernment by, any dictate of reason, or any thing whatsoever 
apprehended, considered or viewed by the Siestandingm 
as being inconsistent with the full and perfect sovereignty of | 
the will over its own determinations.—The notion mankind 
have conceived of liberty, is some dignity or privilege, some 
thing worth claiming. But what dignity or privilege is there, 
in being given up to such a wild Contingence as this, to be 
perfectly and constantly liable to act unreasonably, and as 
much without the guidance of understanding, as if we had 
hone, or were as destitutue of perception, as the smoke that 
is driven by the wind ! ee 
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PART III. 


WHEREIN IS ENQUIRED, WHETHER ANY SUCH LIBERTY OF 
WILL AS ARMINIANS HOLD, BE NECESSARY TO MORAL 
AGENCY, VIRTUE AND VICE, PRAISE AND DISPRAISE, &Ce 


SECT. I. 


God’s moral Excellency necessary, yet virtuous and praise= 


worthy. 


Havine considered the frst thing proposed, relating to 


that freedom of will which Arminians maintain ; namely, 
Whether any such thing does, ever did, or ever can exist, 
I come now to the second thing proposed to be the subject of 
enquiry, viz. Whether any such kind of liberty be requisite 
to moral agency, virtue and vice, praise and blame, reward 
and punishment, &c. 

I. shall begin with some consideration of the virtue and 
agency of the Supreme moral Agent, and Fountain of all 


Agency and Virtue. 


Dr. Wuirsy in his Discourse on the five. Points, (p. 14.) 
says, “ If all human actions are necessary, virtue and vice 
must be empty names; we being capable of nothing that is 
blame-worthy, or deserveth praise ; for who can blame a per- 
son for doing only what he could not help, or judge that he 
deserveth praise only for what he could not avoid?” To the 
like purpose he speaks in places innumerable; especially 


in his Discourse on the Freedom of the Will ; constantly main- 


taining, that a freedom not only from coaction, but necessity, is 
absolutely requisite, in order to actions being either worthy 
of blame, or deserving of praise. And to this agrees, as is 
well known, the current doctrine of Arminian writers, who, 
in general, hold, that there is no virtue or vice, reward or pu- 
nishment, nothing to be commended or blamed, without this 
freedom. And yet Dr. Wuitsy, (p. 300,) allows, that God. 
is without this freedom ; and Arminians, so far as I have had 
opportunity to observe, generally acknowledge, that God is 
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-of the same sort, had explained themselves, when they have 


‘praise, they must mean the exercise or testimony of esteem, — 


‘virtue, small and imperfect as it is, which yet God is not wor- — 


t tee he 
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necessarily holy, and his will necessarily d et 
which is good. 2 
So that, putting these things together, the i in 
God—who anes s used to be esteethed by God’s f . 
only virtuous, but a Being in whom is all possible virtue, in 
the most absolute purity and perfection, brightness and amia- 
bleness; the most perfect pattern of virtue, and from whom 
all the virtue of others is but as beams from the sun; and who 
has been supposed to be, (being thus every where represented yi 
in Scripture,) on the account of his virtue and holiness, infi- 
nitely more worthy to be esteemed, loved, honoured, admired, ~ 
commended, extolled and praised, than amy creature—this 
Being, according to this ‘notion of Dr. Wurrsy, and other 
Arminians, has no virtue at all; virtue, when ascribed to Him, 
is but an empty name ; and hei is deserving of no commenda-_ 
tion or praise; because he is under necessity, He cannot 
avoid being holy and good as he is; therefore no thanks to | 
dim for it. It seems, the holiness, justice, faithfulness, &c. of 
the Most High, must not be accounted to be of the nature of 
that which is virtuous and praiseworthy. They will not deny, | 
that these things in God are good; but then we must under~ 4 
‘stand them, that they are no more virtuous, or of the nature of © 
‘any thing commendable, than the good that is in any other 
being that is not a moral agent; as the brightmess of the sun, 
‘and the fertility of the earth, are good, but not virtuous, be- 
cause these properties are necessary to these bodies, = not 
the fruit of self-determining power. . 
There needs no other confutation of this stealing to. 
Christians acquainted with the Bible, but only stating and 
‘particularly representing it. To bring texts of Scripture, 
-wherein God is represented as in every respect, in the highest 
manner virtuous, and supremely praiseworthy, would be end- 
less, and is altogether needless to such as have been brought 
cup in the light of the Gospel. . 
- It were to be wished, that Dr. W n1TBy, and other divines 


~asserted, that that which is necessary, is not deserving of praise ; 
‘at the same time that they have owned God’s perfection to be 
necessary, and so in effect representing God as not deserving 
“praise. Certainly, if their words have any meaning at all, by — 


respect or honourable regard. And will they then say, that — 
men are worthy of that esteem, respect and honour for their ~ 
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thy of, for his infinite righteousness, holiness and goodness? 
If so, it must be, because of some sort of peculiar Excellency 
in the virtuous man, which is his prerogative, wherein he really 
has the preference ; some dignity, that is entirely distinguish- 
ed from any Excellency or amiableness in God; not in 
dependence, but in pre-eminence; which therefore he does 
not receive from God, nor is God the fountain or pattern of 
it; nor can God, in that respect, stand in competition with 
him, as the object of honour and regard; but man may claim 
a peculiar esteem, commendation and glory, to which God ° 
can have no pretension. Yea, God has no right, by virtue of 
his necessary holiness, to intermeddle with that grateful 
respect and praise, due to the virtuous man, who chooses 
virtue, in the exercise of a freedom ad utrumgue ; any more 
than a precious stone, which cannot avoid being hard and 
beautiful. 

And if it be so, let it be explained what that peculiar 
respect is, that is due to the virtuous man, which differs in 
nature and kind, in some way of pre-eminence, from all that 
is due to God. What is the name or description of that pecu- 
} liar affection? Is it esteem, love, admiration, honour, praise, 
or gratitude? The Scripture every where represents God as 
the highest object of all these: there we read of the soul 
magnifying the Lord, of “loving Him with all the heart, with 
all the soul, with all the mind, and with all the strength ;” 
| admiring him, and his righteous acts, or greatly regarding 

them, as marvellous and wonderful; honouring, glorifying, 
exaliing, extolling , blessing, thanking and pravsing him; gzv- 
| ing unto him all the glory of the good which is done or re- 
ceived, rather than unto men; “ that no flesh should glory in 
' his presence ;” but that he should be regarded as the Being 
to whom all glory is due. What then is that respect? What 
; passion, affection, or exercise is it, that drminians call praise, 
| diverse from all these things, which men are worthy of for 
their virtue, and which God is not worthy of, in any degree? 
If that necessity which attends God’s moral perfections 
and actions, be as inconsistent with being worthy of praise, as 
| a necessity of co-action; as is plainly implied in, or inferred 
from Dr. WuiTsBy’s discourse; then why should we thank 
| God for his goodness, any more than if he were forced to be 
good, or any more than we should thank one of our fellow- 
creatures who did us good, not freely, and of good will, or 
.from any kindness of heart, but from mere compulsion, or 
extrinsical necessity? Arminians suppose, that God is ne- 
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cessarily a good and gracious Being; for this they make the 
ground of some of their main arguments against many doc- 
trines maintained by Calvinists ; they say, these are certainly 
false, and it is dmpossible they should be true, because they 
are not consistent with the goodness of Ged. This supposes, 
that it is zmpossible but that God should be good : for if it be 
possible that He should be otherwise, then that impossibility 
of the truth of these doctrines ceases, according to their own 
argument. ; 

That virtue in God is not, in the most proper sense, 7e- 
wardable, is not for want of merit in his moral perfections and 
actions, sufficient to deserve rewards from his creatures ; but 
because He is infinitely above all capacity of receiving 
any reward. He is already infinitely and unchangeably 
happy, and we cannot be profitable unto him. But still he 
is worthy of our supreme benevolence for his virtue - and 
would be worthy of our beneficence, which is the fruit and 


expression of benevolence, if our goodness e@uld extend to_ 
Him. _ If God deserves to be thanked and praised for his good- - 
~ ness, He would, for the same reason, deserve that we should 


also reguite his kindness, if that were possible. ‘ What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all his benefits ?” is the natural 
language of thankfulness : and so far as in us lies, it is our 
duty to render again according to benefits received. And that 
we might have opportunity for so natural an expression of our 
gratitude to God, as beneficence, notwithstanding his being 
infinitely above our reach; He has appointed others to be 


‘his receivers, and to stand in his stead, as the objects of our 


beneficence ; such are especially our indigent brethren. 


SECT. II. 


The acts of the Will of the human soul of Jesus Christ, necessarily 
holy, yet truly virtuous, pravse-worthy, rewardable, Ke. 


I have already considered how Dr. Wutrsy insists upon 


it, that a freedom, not only from coaction, but necessity, is 


requisite either to virtue or vice, praise or dispraise, reward or 
punishment. He also insists on the same freedom as abso- 
lutely requisite to a person being the subject of a law, of 
precepts, or prohibitions ; in the book before-mentioned, (p. 


801, 314, 328, 339, 340, 341, 342, 347, 361, 373, 410). And 
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of promises and threatenings, (p. 298, 301, 305, 311, 339, 340, 


Now therefore, with an eye to these things, I would 
enquire into the moral conduct and practices of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which he exhibited in his human nature, in his state 
of humiliation. And first, I would shew, that his holy beha- 
viour was necessary; or that it was zmpossible it should be 
otherwise, than that He should behave himself holily, and 
that he should be perfectly holy in each individual act of his 
life. And secondly, that his holy behaviour was properly of 
the nature of virtwe, and was worthy of praise ; and that he was 
the subject of daw, precepts or commands, promises and rewards; 
and that he was zn a state of trial. 

I. It was ampossible, that the Acts of the Will of Christ’s 
human soul should, in any instance, degree or circumstance, 
be otherwise than holy, and agreeable to God’s nature and 
will, The following things make this evident. 

1. God had promised so effectually to preserve and up- 
hold Him by his Spirit, under all his temptations, that he 
could not fail of the end for which He came into the world; 
but he would have failed, had he fallen into sin. We have 
such a promise, (Isai. xliii. 1, 2, 3, 4. ‘* Behold my Servant, 
whom I uphold ; mine Elect, in whom my soul delighteth : 
I have put my Spirit upon him: He shall bring forth judg- 
ment to the Gentiles : He shall not cry, nor lift up; nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street.—-He shall bring forth judg- 
ment unto truth. He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till 
He have set judgment in the earth ; and the isles shall wait 


_ his law.” This promise of God’s Spirit put upon Him, and 


his not crying and lifting up his voice, Xc. relates to the time 
of Christ’s appearance on earth ; as is manifest from the nature 
of the promise, and also the application of it in the New 
Testament, (Mat. xii. 18.) And the words imply a promise 
of his being so upheld by God’s Spirit, that he should be 
preserved from sin; particularly from pride and vain-glory; 
and from being overcome by any temptations he should be 
under to affect the glory of this world, the pomp of an earthly 
ptince, or the applause and praise of men: and that he should 
be so upheld, that he should by no means fail of obtaining 
the end of his coming into the world, of bringing forth judg- 
ment unto victory, and establishing his kingdom of grace in 
the earth. And in the following verses, this promise is con- 
firmed, with the greatest imaginable solemnity. ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lorn, HE that created the heavens, and stretched them 
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; He that spread forth the earth, and pRB 


out ae it; He that giveth breath unto the people upon it, a4 m 
spirit to them that walk, therein : I the Lord have callee thee . 


in righteousness, and will hold thine hand; and will keep 
thee, and give thee for a Covenant of the people, for a Light 
of the Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to bring out the pre 
soners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of 
the prison-house. I am JEHovan, thatis my name, &c.”’ 

Very parallel with these promises is another (/sa. xlix. 7, 
8, 9.) which also has an apparent respect to the time of Christ’s 
humiliation on earth.—‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer 
of Israe], and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to 
him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers; kings 
shall see and arise, princes ae shall worship; because of the 
Lord that is faithful, and the Holy One of Israel, and he shall 
choose thee. Thus saith the Lord, in an acceptable time 
have I heard thee; ina day of saluanae have I helped thee; 
and I will preserve thee, and give thee fora covenant of the 
people, to establish the earth, &e,” 

And in saz. |. 5---6. we have the Messiah expressing his 
assurance, that God would help him, by so opening his ear, or 
inclining his heart to God’s commandments that he should not 
be rebellious, but should persevere, and not -apostatize, or 
turn bis back: that through God’s help, he should be immo- 
vable in obedience, under great trials of reproach and suffer- 
ing; setting his face like a “flint: so Shae he knew, he should 
not be ashamed, or frustrated in his design; and finally should 
be approved a and justified, as having done his work faithfully. 
“The Lord hath opened mine ear; so that J was not re- 
bellious, neither turned away my back: I gave my back to 
the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair; I hid not my face from shame and spitting. For the 
Lord God will help me; therefore shall I not be confounded : 
therefore have I set my face as a flint, and I know that I shall 
not be ashamed. He is near that justifieth me: who will con- 
tend with me? Let us stand together. Who is mine adver- 
sary? Let him come near tome. Behold the Lord God will 
help me: who is he that shall condemn me? Lo, they shall 
all wax old as a garment, the moth shall eatthem up.” 


2. The same thing is evident from all the promises which — 


God made to the Messiah, of his future glory, kingdom and 
success, in his office and character of a Mediator: which glory 
could not have been obtained, if his holiness had failed, and 


he had been guilty of sin. God’s absolute promise makes the — 
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things promised necessary, and their failing to take place ab- 


_ solutely 2mpossible; and, in like manner, it makes those things 


necessaryy on which the thing promised depends, and without 
which it cannot take effect. Therefore it appears, that it was 
utterly impossible that Christ’s holiness should fail, from such 
absolute promises as these, (Psal. cx. 4.) “The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, thou art a priest forever, after the 
order of Melchizedec.” And from every other promise in 
that psalm, contained in each verse of it. (And Psal. ii. 6, 7.) 
‘© J will declare the decree: The Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee: Ask of 
me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
&e.” (Psal. xlv. 3, 4, &c.) “ Gird thy sword on thy thigh, O 
most mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty; and in thy ma- 
jesty ride prosperously.” And so every thing that is said 
from thence to the end of the psalin. (See Jsaz. ili. 13---15. 
and lil, 10---12.) And all those promises which God makes 
to the Messiah, of success, dominion and glory in the charac- 
ter of a Redeemer, (/saz. chap. xlix.) 

3. It was often promised to the church of God of old, for 
their comfort, that God would give them a righteous, sinless 
Saviour. (Jer, xxiii. 5,6.) ‘ Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will raise up unto David a righteous branch ; and 
a king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In his days shall Judah be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely. And this is the name whereby 
He shall be called, The Lord our righteousness.” (So, Jer. 
xxxill. 15.) I will cause the branch of righteousness to grow up 
unto David; and he shall execute judgment and righteous- 
ness in the land.” (Isai. xi. 6, 7.) ‘‘ For unto usa child is born;— 
upon the throne of David and of his kingdom, to order it, and 
to establish it with judgment and justice, from henceforth, 
even for ever: the zeal of the Lord of hosts will do this’? 
(Chap. xi. 1, &c.) “‘ There shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots; and 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him,---the spirit of 
knowledge, and the fear of the Lord:---with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity :---Righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle 
of his reins.” (Chap. lii. 13.) ‘‘ My servant shall deal pru- 
dently.” (Chap. liii. 9.) “‘ Because he had done no violence, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” If it be impossible, 
that these promises should fail, and it be easier for heaven and 
garth to pass away, than for one jot or tittle of them to pass ~ 
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away, then it was impossible that Christ should commit any 
sin. Christ himself signified, that it was impossible 


but that the things which were spoken eoncerning 


him, should be fulfilled. (Luke xxiv. 44) “ That all 


t 


things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of © 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms concerning me.” 
(Matt. xxvi. 53, 54.) “ But how then shall the scripture be 


fulfilled, that thus it must be?’ (Mark xiv. 49.) “ But the 
scriptures must be fulfilled.” And so the apostle, (Acts i. 16, 
17.) “ This scripture must needs have been fulfilled.” 


4. All the promises, which were made to the church of © 


old, of the Messiah as a future Saviour, from that made to our 
first parents in paradise, to that which was delivered by the 
prophet Jfalachi, shew it to be impossible that Christ should 
not have persevered in perfect holiness. The ancient pre- 
dictions given to God’s church, of the Messiah as a Saviour, 


were of the nature of promises; as is evident by the predic- 


tions themselves, and the manner of delivering them. But 
they are expressly, and very often called promises in the New 
Testament; (as in Luke i. 54, 55, 72,73. Acts xiii. 32, 33. Rom. 
i. 1---3. and chap. xv. 8. fed. vi. 13, &c.) These promises 
were often made with great solemnity, and confirmed with 
an oath; as (Gen. xxil. 16, 17.) “ By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, that in blessing, I will bless thee, and in mul- 
tiplying, I will multiply thy seed, as the stars of heaven, and 


as the sand which is upon the sea-shore :——And in thy seed — 


shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” (Compare Luke 


i. 72, 73. and Gal. iii. 8,15, 16.) The Apostle in Heb. vi. 17, — 


18. speaking of this promise to Abraham, says, “ Wherein © 
God willing more abundantly to shew to the heirs of promise — 


the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that 


by two IMMUTABLE things, in which it was 1MPossIBLE for 


God to lie, we might have strong consolation.” In which 


words, the necessity of the accomplishment, or (which is the — 


same thing) the impossibility of the contrary, is fully declared. 
So God confirmed the promise of the Messiah’s great salva- 
tion, made to David, by an oath; (Psa. Ixxxix. 3, 4.) “I 
have made a covenant with my chosen, I have sworn unto 
David my servant; thy seed will I establish forever, and 
build up thy throne to all generations.” There is nothing so 
abundantly set forth in scripture, as sure and irrefragable, as 
this promise and oath to David. (See Psalm lxxxix. 34---36. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 5. Isat. lv. 4. Acts ii. 29, 30. and xiii. 34.) The 
scripture expressly speaks of it as utterly dmpossible that this 
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promise and oath to David, concerning the everlasting dominion 


ofthe Messiah should fail.) Jer. xxxiii. 15, &c.) ‘In those 
days, and at that time, I will cause the Branch of Righteousness 


to grow up unto David.—For thus saith the Lord, David shall 
never want a Man to sit upon the throne of the House of Israel” 
(Ver. 20, 21.) If youcan break my covenant of the day, and 
my covenant of the night, and that there should not be day 
and night in their season; then may also my covenant be 
broken with David my servant, that He should not have a son 
to reign upon his throne.” (So inver. 25, 26.) Thus abundant 
is the Scripture in representing how impossible it was, that the 
promises made of old concerning the great salvation and king- 
dom of the Messiah should fail: which implies, that it was int 
possible that this Messiah the second Adam, the promised seed 
of Abraham, and of David, should fall from his integrity, as 
the first ddam did. ‘ 

5, All the promises that were madetothe Church of God 
under the Old Testament, of the great enlargement of the 
Church, and advancement of her glory, in the days ofthe Gos- 
pel, after the coming of the Messiah; the increase of her light, 
liberty, holiness, joy, triumph over her enemies, &c. of which 
so greata part of the Old Testament consists ; which are re- 
peated so often, are so variously exhibited, so frequently intro- 
duced with great pomp and solemnity, and are so abundantly 
sealed with typical and symbolical representations; I say all 
these promises imply, that the Messiah should perfect the work 
of redemption: and this implies, that he should persevere in 
the work, which the Father had appointed Him, being in all 
things conformed tohis Will. These promises were often .con- 
firmed by an oath. (See Jsaz: liv. 9. with the context ; chap. 
}xii, 18.) And itis represented as utterly impossible that these 
promises should fail (Jsa. xlix. 15. with the context, chap. liv. 
10. with the context; chap. li. 4—8. chap xl. 8. with the con- 
text.) And therefore it was zmpossible, that the Messiah should, 
fail, or commit sin. 

6. It was impossible, that the Messiah should fail of perse- 
vering in integrity and holiness, as the first 4dam did, because 
this would have been inconsistent with the promises, which 
God made to the blessed Virgin, his mother, and to her hus- 
band ; implying, that He should “ save his people from their 
sins,” that God would “ give. Him the throne of his Father 
David,” that he should “ reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever ;” and that ** of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
These promises were sure, and it was7mposszble they should fail, 
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And therefore the Virgin Mary, in trusting fully to them, acted 
reasonably, having an immovable foundation of her faith ; as 


Elizabeth observes, (ver. 45.) “And blessed is she that believ- — 
eth; for there shall be a performance of those things, which 


were told her from the Lord.” 


7. That it should have been possible that Christ should sin, — 


and so failin the work of our redemption, does not consist 
with the eternal purpose and decree of God, revealed in the 


Scriptures, that He would provide salvation for fallen — 


man in and by Jesus Christ, and that salyation should be offered 


to sinners through the preaching of the Gospel. Thus much is — 


implied in many Scriptures, (as 1 Cor. ii.7.—£ph. i. 4. 5. and 
chap. iil, 9.—11.—1 Pet i. 19, 20.) Such an absolute decree as 
this, drmznians allow to be signified in many texts ; their elec- 


tion of nations and societies, and general election of the 


Christian Church, and conditional election of particulars per- 
sons, imply this. God could not decree before the foundation 
of the world, to save all that should believe in, and obey Christ 
unless be had absolutely decreed, that salvation should be pro- 
vided, and effectually wrought out by Christ. And since (as 
the Arminians themselves strenuously maintain) a decree of 
God infers necessity ; hence it became necessary, that Christ 


should persevere and actually work out salvation for us, and 


that he should not fail by the commission of sin. 
8. That it should have been possible for Christ’s Holiness 
to fail, is not consistent with what God promised to his Son, 


f 
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before all ages, For that salvation should be offeredto men, — 


through Christ, and bestowed on all his faithful followers, is at 
Jeast implied in that certain and infallible promise spoken of by - 
the apostle, (Tit. i. 2.) “ In hope of eternal life; which God, 


that cannot lie, promised before the world began. This does — 


not seem to be controverted by Armnians*, 

9. That it should be possible for Christ to fail of doing his 
Father’s Will, is inconsistent with the promise made to the Fa- 
ther by the Son, the Zogos that was with the Father 
from the beginning, before he took the human nature; as 
may beseen in Psa. x]. 6—8, (compared with the apostle’s in- 


terpretation, Heb. x. 5—9.) “ Sacrifice and offering thou didst — 


—- 


not desire: mine ears hast thou opened, (or bored;) burnt- — 


offering and sin-offering Thou hast not required. Then said I, 
Lo, Icome; in the volume of the book it is written of mage 


\ 


delight to dothy Will, O my God, yea, thy law is within my 


* See Dr, Wxstay on the five Points, p. 48) 49, 50. 
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heart.” Where is a manifest allusion to the covenant, which the 
willing servant, who loved his master’s service, made with his 
master, to be his servant for ever, on the day wherein he had 
his ear bored; which covenant was probably inserted in the 
public records, called the Votume of THE Book, by the 
judges, who were called to take cognizance of the transaction ; 
( E.vod. xxi.) Ifthe Zogos, who was with the Father before the 
world, and who made the world, thus engaged in covenant to do 
the Will of the Father in the human nature, and the promise 
was as it were recorded, that it might be made sure, doubtless 
it was impossible that it should fail; andso it was zmpossible that 
Christ should fail of doing the Will of the Father in the human 
nature, 

10, If it was possible for Christ to have failed of doing the 
Will of his Father, and so to have failed of effectually working 
out redemption for sinners, then the salvation of all the 
saints, who were saved from the beginning of the world, to the 
death of Christ, was not built on a firm foundation. The 
Messiah, and the redemption which He was to work out by his 
obedience unto death, was the saving foundation of all that 
ever were saved. Therefore, if whenthe Old Testament saints 
had the pardon of their sins, and the favour of God promised 
them, and salvation bestowed upon them, still it was possible 
that the Messiah, when he came, might commit sin, then all this 
was on a foundation that was not firm and stable, but liable to 
fail; something which it was possible might never be. God 


- did as it were trust to what his Son had engaged and promised 


to do in future time, and depended so much upon it, that He 
proceeded actually to save men on the account of it, as though 
it had been already done. But this trust and dependence of 
God, on the supposition of Christ’s being hable to failof doing 
his Will, was leaning ona staff that was weak, and might possi- 
bly break. The saints of old trusted on the promises of afu- 
ture redemption to be wrought out and completed by the 
Messiah, and built their comfort upon it: Abraham saw 
Christ’s Day, and rejoiced; and he and the other Patriarchs 
died in the faith of the promise of it. (Heb. xi. 13.) 


But on 
this supposition, their faith, their comfort, and their salvation, 
was built on a fallible foundation; Christ was not to them “ a 


tried stone, a sure foundation ;” (Zsaz. xxviii. 16.) David en- 
tirely rested on the covenant of God with him, concerning the 
future glorious dominion and salvation of the Messiah ; and said 
it was all his salvation, and all his desire; and comforts himself 
that this covenant was an “ everlasting covenant, ordered inall 
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things and sure,” (2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) But if Christ’s virtue might 
fail, he was mistaken: his great comfort was not built so sure,” 
as he thought it was, being founded entirely on the determina- 
tions of the Free-Will of Christ’s human soul ; which was subject 
to nonecessity, and might be determined either one way or the 
other. Also the dependence of those, who “ looked for re- 
demption in Jerusalem, and waited for the consolation of Israel,’ 
(Luke ii. 25, and 38.) and the confidence of the disciples of 
Jesus, who forsook all and followed. him, that they might en- 
joy the benefits of his future kingdom, were built on a sandy 
foundation. 

1!. The man Christ Jesus, before he had finished his 
course of obedience, and while in the midst of temptations 
and trials, was abundant in positively predicting his own future 


glory in his kingdom, and the enlargement of his church, the | 


salvation of the Gentiles through him, &c. and in promises of 
blessings he would bestow on his true disciples in his future 
kingdom; on which promises he required the full dependence 
of his disciples. (John xiv.) But the disciples would have no. 
ground for such dependence, if Christ had been liable to fail 
in his work: and Christ himself would have been guilty of 
presumption, in so abounding in peremptory promises of great 
things, which depended on a mere contingence; viz. the de- 
terminations of his Free Will, consisting in a freedom ad 
utrumque, to either sin or holiness, standing in indifference, 
and incident, in thousands of future instances, to go either 
one way or the other. 

Thus it is evident, that it was cmpossible that the Acts of 
the Will of the human soul of Christ should be otherwise than 
holy, and conformed to the Will of the Father; or, in other 
words, they were necessarily so conformed. 

I have been the longer in the proof of this matter, it be- 
ing a thing denied by some of the greatest Armimians, by 
Episcopius in particular; and because I look upon it as a point 
clearly and absolutely determining the controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians, concerning the necessity of such a 
freedom of will as is insisted on by the latter, in order to moral 
agency, virtue, command or prohibition, promise or threaten- 
ing, reward or punishment, praise or dispraise, merit or de- 
merit. I now therefore proceed, 

II. To consider whether Curist, in his holy behaviour on 


earth, was not thus a moral agent, subject to commands, pro 


mises, Ke. 
Dr. WHITBY very often speaks of what he calls a freee 


Parr iy. 
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dom ad utrumlibet, without necessity, as requisite to law and 
commands ; and speaks of necessity as entirely inconsistent 
with injunctions and prohibitions. But yet we read of Christ 
being the subject of his Father's commands. (John x. 18. and 
xv. 10.) And Christ tells us, that every thing that he said, or 
did, was in compliance with “ commandments he had received 
of the Father ;” (John xii. 49, 50. and xiv. 31.) And we often - 
read of Christ’s obedience to his Father’s commands, (om. v. 
19. Phil. ii. 18. Heb. v. 8.) 

The forementioned writer represents promises offered as 
motives to persons to do their duty, or a being moved and in- 
duced by promises, as utterly inconsistent with a state wherein 
persons have not a liberty ad utrumilibet, but are necessarily 
determined to one. (See particularly, p. 298, and 311.) But 
the thing which this writer asserts, is demonstrably false, if 
the Christian religion be true. If there be any truth in 
Christianity or the holy scriptures, the man Christ Jesus had 
his Will infallibly and unalterably determined to good, and 
that alone; but yet he had promises of glorious rewards made 
to him, on condition of his persevering in, and perfecting the 
work which God had appointed him; (Jsa. lili. 10, 1, 12. 
Psa. ii. and cx. Isai. xlix. 7, 8,9.) In Luke xxii. 28, 29. Christ 
says to his disciples, ‘* Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptations; and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto me.” The word most pro- 
perly signifies to appoint by covenant, or promise. The plain 
meaning of Christ’s words is this: “* As you have partaken of 
my temptations and trials, and have been stedfast, and have 
overcome ; I promise to make you partakers of my reward, 
and to give you a kingdom; as the Father has promised me a 
kingdom for continuing stedfast, and overcoming in those 
trials.” And the words are well explained by those in Rey. 
ii. 21. “To him that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me 
on my throne; even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” And Christ had not only promises 
of glorious success and rewards made to his obedience and 
sufferings, but the scriptures plainly represent him as using 
these promises for motives and inducements to obey and suf- 
fer; and particularly that promise of a kingdom which the 
Father had appointed him, or sitting with the Father on his 
throne; (as in Heb. xii. 1, 2.) “ Let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith; who for the joy that was set 
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before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down on the right hand of the. throne of God,” _ 

And. how s strange would it be to hear any Christian assert, 
that the holy and excellent temper and behaviour of Jesus 
Christ, and that obedience which he performed under such 
great trials, was not vertwous or praise-worthy ; because his 
Will was not free ad utrumque, to either holiness or'sin, but 
was unalterably determined to one; that upon this account, 
there is no virtue at all in all Christ’s humility, meekness, 
patience, charity, forgiveness of enemies, contempt of the 
world, heavenly-mindedness, submission to the Will of God, 
perfect obedience to hig, commands unto death, even the 
death of the cross, his great compassion to the afflicted, his 
unparalleled love to mankind, his faithfulness to -God and 
man, under such great trials; his praying for his enemies, 
even when nailing him to the cross; that virtue, when ap- 
plied to these things, zs but an empty name ; that there was no 
merit in any of fee things ; that is, that Christ was worthy 
of nothing at allon account of them, worthy of no reward, na 
praise, no honour or respect from Ged or man 5 lieeaune his 
Will was not indifferent, and free either to these things, or the 
contrary ; but under such a strong inclination or bias to the 
things that were excellent, as made it zmposszble that he should 
choose the contrary; that upon this account, ‘to use Dr. 
Wuitey’s language, it would be sensibly unreasonable that 
the human nature should be rewarded for any of these 
things. 

According to this doctrine, that creature who is evidently 
set forth in scripture as the first-born of every creature, as hay- 
ing in all things the pre-eminence, and as the highest of all 
creatures in virtue, honour, and worthiness of esteem, praise 
and glory, on account of his virtue, is less worthy of reward or 
praise, than the very least of saints; yea, no more worthy 
than a clock or mere machine, that is purely passive, and 
moved by natural necessity. 

If we judge by scriptural representations of things, we 
have reason to suppose, that Christ took on him our nature, 
and dwelt with us in this world, in a suffering state, not only 
to satisfy for our sins; but that he, being in our nature and 
circumstances, and under our trials, might be our most fit and 
proper example, leader and captain, in the exercise of glorious 
and victorious virtue, and might be a visible instance of the 
glorious end and reward of it; that we might see in him the 
beauty, amiableness, and true honour and glory, and exceed* 
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ing benefit, of that virtue, which it is proper for us human 
beings to practise ; and might thereby learn, and be animated, 
to seek the like glory and honour, and to obtain the like 
glorious reward. (See Heb. ii. 9,—14, with v. 8, 9. and xii. i, 
2, 3. John xv. 10. Rom. viii. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 1 Pet. ii. 
19, 20. andiv. 13.) But if there was nothing of any virtue or 
merit, or worthiness of any reward, glory, praise or commenda- 
tion at all, in all that he did, because it was all necessary, and 
he could not help it ; then how is here any thing so proper to 
animate and incite us, free creatures, by patient continuance in 


_ well-doing, to seek for honour, glory, and virtue ? 


God speaks of himself as peculiarly well pleased with the 
righteousness of this distinguished servant. (Isai. xlii. 21.) 
“The Lord is well pleased for his righteousness sake.” The 
sacrifices of old are spoken of as a sweet savour to God, but 
the obedience of Christ as far more acceptable than they. 
(Psal. xl. 6, 7.) ‘* Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire: 
Mine ear hast thou opened [as thy servant performing willing 
obedience ;] burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not re- 
quired: then said I, Lo, I come [as a servant that cheerfully 
answers the calls of his master:] I delight to do thy will, O 
my God, and thy law is within mine heart.” (Matt. xvii. 5.) 
“« This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well-pleased.”” And 
Christ tells us expressly, that the Father loves him for that 
wonderful instance of his obedience, his voluntary yielding 
himself to death, in compliance with the Father’s command, 
(John x. 17, 18.) “‘ Therefore doth my Father love me, be- 
eause I lay down my life:—No man taketh it from me; but 
I lay it down of myself—This commandment received I of my 
Father.” 

And if there was no merit in Christ’s obedience unto 
death, if it was not worthy of praise, and of the most glorious 
rewards, the heavenly hosts were exceedingly mistaken, by 
the account that is given of them, (Rev. v. 8—12.) The four 
beasts and the four and twenty elders fell down before the 
Lamb, having every one of them harps, and golden vials full 
of odours ;—and they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
worTHy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for 
thou wast slain.—And IJ beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders, 
and the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom; and strength, and honour, and glory,.and blessing.” 

VoL. 1. LI 
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Christ speaks of the eternal life which he was to receive, 
as the reward of his obedience to the Father’s commandments. 
(John xii. 49, 50.) “I have not spoken of myself; but the 
Father which sent me, he gave me a commandment what I 
should say, and what I should speak: and I know that his 
commandment is life everlasting : whatsoever I speak there- 
fore, even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.”—God pro- 
mises to divide him a portion with the great, &c. for his being 
his righteous servant, for his glorious virtue under such great 
- trials and afflictions, (Isa. lili. 11, 12.) ** He shall see the travel 
of his soul and be satisfied: by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many ; for he shall bear their iniqui- 
ties. Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath 


poured out his soul unto death.” The scriptures represent — 


God as rewarding him far above all his other servants, (Phil, 
ii. 7---9.) “ He took on him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a 
ian, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross: wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name above every name.” (Psal. 
xly. 7.) “* Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness ; 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.” ~ 

There is no room to pretend, that the glorious benefits 
bestowed in consequence of Christ’s obedience, are not pro- 
perly of the nature of areward. What is a reward, in the 
most proper sense, but a benefit bestowed in consequence of 
something merally excellent in quality or behaviour, in testi- 
mony of well-pleasedness in that moral excellency, and of 
respect and favour on that account? If we consider the nature 
of a reward most strictly, and make the utmost of it, and add 
to the things contained in this description proper merit or 
worthiness, and the bestowment of the benefit in consequence 
of a promise; still it will be found, there is nothing belonging 
to it,; but what the scripture most expressly ascribes to the 
glory bestowed on Christ, after his suffermgs; as appears 
froth what has been already observed: there was a glorious 
benefit bestowed in consequence of something morally ex- 
cellent, being called Righteousness and Obedience; there was 
great favour, love and well-pleasedness, for this righteousness 
and obedience, in the bestower; there was proper merit, or 


worthiness of the benefit, in the obedience ; it was bestowed . 


in fulfilment of promises, made to that obedience; and was 
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bestowed therefore, or because he had performed that obe- 
dience. 

I may add to all these things, that Jesus Christ, while here 
in the flesh, was manifestly in a state of trial. The last Adam, 
as Christ is called, (i Cor. xv. 45. Rom. v. 14.) taking on him 
the human nature, and so the form of a servant, and being 
under the law, to stand and act for us, was put into a state of 
trial, as the first ddam was.—Dr. Wuitsy mentions these 
three things as evidences of persons being in a state of trial 
(on the five Points, p. 298, 299.) namely, their afflictions be- 
ing spoken of as their trials or temptations, their being the 
subjects of promises, and their being exposed to satan’s 
temptations. But Christ was apparently the subject of each 
of these. Concerning promises made to him, I have spoken 
already. The difficulties and afflictions, he met with in the 
course of his obedience, are called his temptations or trials, 
(Luke xxii, 28.) “Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptations or trials.” (Heb. ii. 18.) “ For in that 
he himself hath suffered, being tempted [or tried] he is able 
to succour them that are tempted.” And (chap. iv. 15.) “We 
have not an high-priest, which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.’ And as to his being tempted by 


Satan it is what none will dispute, 


SECT. HI. 


The Case of such as are given up of God to Sin, and of fallen 
Man in general, proves moral Necessity and [ nability to be 
consistent with Blame-worthiness. 


Dr. Wruitsy asserts freedom, not only from coaction, but 
necessity, to be essential to any thing deserving the name of 
sin, and to an action being culpable ; in these words, (Dis- 
course on five Points, edit. 3. p.348.) “If they be thus ne- 
cessitated, then neither their sins of omission or commission 
could deserve that name: it being essential to the nature of 
sin, according to St. AusTIN’s definition, that it be an action 
a quo liberum est abstinere. ‘Three things seem plainly ne- 
cessary to make an action or omission culpable; 1. That it be 
in our power to perform or forbear it: for, as ORIGEN, and all 
the Fathers say, no man is blameworthy for not doing what he 
could not do.” And elsewhere the doctor insists, that “‘ when 
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any do evil of necessity, what they do is no vice, that they are 
guilty of no fault*, are worthy of no blame, dispraise+, or 
dishonour {, but are unblameable §.” 7 

If these things are true, in Dr. WurTBy’s sense of Ne- 
cessity, they will prove allsuch to be blameless, who are given 
up of God to Sin, in what they commit after they are thus 
given up.---That there is such a thing as men being judicially 
given up to Sin, is certain, if the Scripture rightly informs us ; 
such a thing being often there spoken of ; as in Psal. Ixxxi. 12. 
“So I gave them up to their own hearts lust, and they walked 
in their own counsels.” (Acts vii. 42.) “Then God turned, 
and gave them up to worship the host of heaven.” (Rom. i. 24.) 
“Wherefore, God also gave them up to uncleanness, through 
the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies 
between themselves.” (Ver. 26.) **For this cause God gave 
them up to vile affections,” (Ver. 28.) * And even as they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things that are not 
eonyenient.” 

It is needless to stand particularly to inquire, what God’s 
‘* giving men up to their own hearts lusts” signifies: it is suf- 
ficient to observe, that hereby is certainly meant God so 
ordering or disposing things, in some respect or other, either 
by doing or forbearing to do, as that the consequence should 
be men continuing in their sins. So muchas men are given up 
fo, so much is the consequence of their being given up, whe- 
ther that be less or more. If God does not order things so, by 
action or permission, that sin will be the consequence, then the 
event proves that they are not given up to that consequence. 
If good be the consequence, instead of evil, then God’s mercy 
is to be acknowledged in that good; which mercy must be 
contrary to God’s judgment in giving up to evil. If the event 
must prove, that they are given up to evil as the consequence, 
then the persons, who are the subjects of this judgment, 
must be the subjects of such an event, and so the eyent is 
necessary. 

If not only coaction, but ail necessity, will prove men 
blameless, then Judas was blameless, after Christ had given 
him over, and had already declared his certain damnatien, and 
that he should verily betray him. He was guilty of no sin in 
betraying his Master, on this supposition ; though his so doing 
is spoken of by Christ as the most aggravated sin, more 
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heinous than the sin of Pilate in crucifying him. And the 
Jews in Egypt, in Jeremiah’s time, were guilty of no sin, in 
their not worshipping the true God, after God had ‘“ sworn by 
his great name, that his name should be no more named in 
the mouth of any man of Judah, in all the land of Egypt.” 
(Jer. xliv. 26.) 

Dr. WuirBy (Disc. on Five Points, p. 302, 303) denies, 
that men, in this world, are ever so given up by God to sin, 
that their wills should be necessarily determined to evil ; 
though he owns, that hereby it may become exceeding dufficult 
for men todo good, having a strong bent, and powerful inclina- 
tion to what is evil.—But if we should allow the case to be 
just as he represents, the judgment of giving up to sin will no 


better agree with his notions of that liberty, which is essen- 


tial to praise or blame, than if we should suppose it to render 
the avoiding of sin cmpossible. For if an impossibility of avoid- 
ing sin wholly excuses a man; then for the same reason, its 
being difficult to avoid it, excuses him in part; and this just 
in proportion to the degree of difficulty.—If the influence of 
moral impossibility or inability be the same, to excuse per- 
sons in not doing, or not avoiding any thing, as that of natural 
inability, (which is supposed) then undoubtedly, in like man- 
ner, moral difficulty has the same influence to excuse with 
natural difficulty. But all allow, that natural impossibility 
wholly excuses, and also that natural difficulty excuses in 
part, and makes the act or omission less blameable in propor- 
tion to the difficulty. All natural difficulty, according to the 
plainest dictates of the light of nature, excuses in some 
degree, so that the neglect is not so blameable, as if there had 
been no difficulty in the case : and so the greater the difficulty 
is, still the more excuseable, in proportion to the increase of 
the difficulty. And as natural impossibility wholly excuses, 
and excludes all blame, so the nearer the difficulty approaches 
to impossibility, still the nearer a person is to blamelessness in 
proportion to that approach. And if the case of moral impossi- 
lity or necessity, be just the same with natural necessity or 
coaction, as to its influence to excuse a neglect, then also, for 
the same reason, the case of natural difficulty does not differ 
in influence, to excuse a neglect, from moral difficulty, arising 
from a strong bias or bent to evil, such as Dr. WHITBY owns 
in the case of those that are given up to their own hearts lusts. 
So that the fault of such persons must be lessened, in propor- 
tion to the difficulty, and approach to impossibility. If ten 
degrees of mora] difficulty make the action quite impossible, 
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and so wholly excuse, then if there be nine degrees of diffi- 
culty, the person is in great part excused, and is nine degrees 
in ten, less blame- -worthy, than if there had been no difficulty 


at all; and he has but one degree of blame-worthiness. The — 


reason is plain, on Arminian principles ; ; viz. because as diffi- 
culty, by antecedent bent and bias on the will, is increased, 
liberty of indifference, and self-determination in the will, is 
diminished: so much hindrance, impediment is there, in the 

way of the will acting freely, by mere self-determination. 
And if ten degrees of such hindrance take away all such 
liberty, then nine degrees take away nine parts in ten, and 
leave but one degree of liberty. And therefore there is but 
one degree of blameableness, ceteris paribus, in the neglect; 
the man being no further blameable in what he does, or 
neglects, than he has liberty in that affair: for blame or praise 
(say they) arises wholly from a good use or abuse of li, 
berty. 

“From all which it follows, that a strong bent and bias one 
way, and difficulty of going the contrary, never causes a per- 
son to be at all more exposed to sin, or any thing blameable: 
because, as the difficulty is increased, so much the less is 
uequired and expected. ‘Though i in one respect, exposedness 
to sin is creased, wz. by an increase of exposedness to the 
evil action or omission; yet it is diminished in another respect, 
to balance it; namely, as the sinfulness or blameableness of 
the action or omission is diminished in the same proportion. 


So that, on the whole, the affair, as to exposedness to guilt or 


blame, is left just as it was. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose a scale of a balance to be 
intelligent, and a free agent, and indued with a self-moving 
power, by virtue of which it could act and produce effects to 
a certain degree, ex. gr. to move itself up or down with a 
force equal to a weight of ten pounds; and that it might 
therefore be required of it, in ordinary circumstances, to move 
itself down with that force; for which it has power and full 
liberty, and therefore would be blame-worthy if it failed of it. 
But then let us suppose a weight of ten pounds to be put in 
the opposite scale, which in force entirely counter-balances 
its self-moving power, and so renders it impossible for it to 
move down at all; and therefore wholly excuses it from any 


such motion. But z= we suppose there to be only nine pounds ~ 


in the opposite scale, this renders its motion not impossible, 
but yet more difficult; so that it can now only move down 
with the force of one pound: but however, this is all that is 
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required of it under these circumstances; it is wholly excused 
from nine parts of its motion: and if the scale, under these 
circumstances, neglect to move, and remain at rest, all that it 
will be blamed for, will be its neglect of that one tenth part 
of its motion ; for which it had’as much liberty and advantage, 
as in usual circumstances it has for the greater motion, which 
in such a case would be required. So that this new difficulty 
does not at all increase its exposedness to any thing blame- 
worthy. 

And thus the very supposition of difficulty in the way of 
a man’s duly, or proclivity to sin, through a being given up to 
hardness of heart, or indeed by any other means whatsoever, 
is an inconsistence, according to Dr. Wuirsy’s notions of 
liberty, virtue and vice, blame and praise. The avoiding of 
sin and blame, and the doing of what is virtuous and praise- 
worthy, must be always equally easy. 

Dr. Wuitsy’s notions of liberty, obligation, virtue, sin, 
&c. led him into another great inconsistence. He abundantly 
insists, that necessity is inconsistent with the nature of sin or 
fault. He says, in the forementioned treatise, (p. 14.) Who 
can blame a person for doing what he could not help? And 
(p. 15.) Zt being sensibly unjust, to punish any man for doing 
that which was never in his power to avoid. And (p. 343.) to 
confirm his opinion, he quotes one of the Fathers, saying, 
Why doth Ged command, if man hath not free-will end power 
to obey? And again, in the same and the next page, Who 
will not cry out, that it is folly to command him; that hath not 
liberty to do what 1s commanded ; and that it 7s unjust to con- 
demn him, that has tt not in his power to do what is required ? 
And (p. 373,) he cites another saying, 4 law ts given to him 
that can turn to both parts; i.e. obey or transgress tt: but no 
law can be against him who is bound by nature. 

And yet the same Dr. Wurrey asserts, that fallen Man is 
not able to perform perfect cbedience. In p. 165, he has these 
words ? “ The nature of 4¢am had power to continue inno- 
cent, and without Sin? whereas, it is iscertain our nature never 
had.” But if we have not power to continue innocent and with- 
out Sin, then Sin is not inconsistent with Necessity, and we 


‘may be sinful in that which we hare not power to avoid; and 


those things cannot be true, which he asserts elsewhere name- 
ly, “ That if we be necessitated, neither Sins of omission nor 
commission, would deserve that name,” (p. 348.) If we have 
it Mot in our power to be innocent, then we have it not in our 


_powerto be blameless: aud if so, we are under a Necessity of 
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being blame-worthy. And how does this consist with what he 
so often asserts, that Necessity is inconsistent with blame or 
praise ? If we have it not in our power to perform perfect obe- 
dience to all the commands of God, then we are under a Neces- 
sity of breaking some commands, in some degree ; having no 
power to perform so much as is commanded. And if so, why 
does he cry out ofthe unreasonableness and folly of command- 
ing beyond what men have power to do? 

Arminians in general are very inconsistent with them- 
selves, in what they say of the Inability of fallen Man in this — 
respect. They strenuously maintain, that it would be unjust — 
in God, to require any thing of us beyond our present power, 
and ability to perform; and also hold that we are now unable ~ 
to perform perfect obedience, and that Christ died to satisfy — 
for the imperfections of our obedience, and has made way, that — 
our imperfect obedience might be accepted instead of perfect : 
wherein they seem insensibly to run themselves into the gross- 
est inconsistence. For, (as I have observed elsewhere) ‘ they 
hold that God, in mercy to mankind, has abolished that rigor- 
ous constitution or law, that they were under originally, and 
instead of it, has introduced a more mild constitution, and put 
us undera new law, which requires no more than imperfect sin- 
cere obedience, in compliance with our poor infirm impotent 
circumstances since the fall.” 

Now how can these things be made consistent? I would 
ask, of what law are these imperfections of our obedience a 
breach. If they are a breach of no law that we were ever un= ; 
der, then they are not Sins. And if they be not Sins, what 
need of Christ dying to satisfy for them? But if they are Sins, 
and the breach of some law, what law is it? They cannot be a 
breach of their new law, for that requires no other than im- 
perfect obedience, or obedience with imperfections: and 
therefore to have obedience attended with imperfections, is no 
breach of it; for it is as much as it requires. And they cannot 
be a breach of their old law: for that, they say, is entirely 
abolished ; and we never were under it.—They say, it would 
not be just in God to require of us perfect obedience, because 
it would not be just to require more than we can perform, orto — 
punish us for failing of it. And, therefore, by their own 
scheme, the imperfections of our obedience do not deserve to 
be punished. What need therefore of Christ dying, to satisfy 
for them? What need ofhis suffering, to satisfy for that whiclr 
is no fault, andin its own nature deserves no suffering 2 What 
need of Christ dying, to purchase, that our wmperfect obedi~ 
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ence should be accepted, when, according to their scheme, it 
would be unjustin itself, that any other obedience than zmper- 
fect should be required? What need of Christ dying to make 
way for God’s accepting of such obedience, as it would be un- 
just in him not to accept? Is there any need of Christ dying, to 
prevail with God not to do unrighteously *—If it be said, that 
Christ died to satisfy that old law for us, that so we might not 
be under it, but that there might be room for our being under a 
more mild law; stillI would inquire, what need of Christ dying, 
that we might not be under a law, which (by their principles) 
it would be in itself unjust that we should be under, whether 
Christ had died or no, because, in our present state, we are not 
able to keep it? 

Sothe drminians are inconsistent with themselves, not 
only, in what they say of the need of Christ’s satisfaction to 
atone for those imperfections, which we cannot avoid, but also 
in what they say of the grace of God, granted to enable men 
to perform the sincere obedience of the new law. “I grant 
indeed (says Dr. SteBBinc*) that by reason of original Sin, we 
are utterly disabled for the performance of the condition, with- 
out new grace from God. But I say then, that he gives sucha 


grace toall of us, by which the performance of the condition, 


is truly possible ; and upon this ground he may, and doth most 
righteously require it.” If Dr. STEsBrnc intends to speak pro- 
perly, by grace he must mean, that assistance which is of grace, 
or of free favour and kindness. But yet in the same place he 
speaks of it as very unreasonable, unjust and cruel, for God to 
require that, as the condition of pardon, ‘that is become impossi« 
ble by original Sin. If it be so, what grace is there in giving 
assistance andability to perform the condition of pardon? Or 
why is that called by the name of grace, that is an absolute 
debt, which God is bound to bestow, and which it would be 
unjust and cruel in Him to with-hold, seeing he requires that, 
gas the condition of pardon, which he cannot perform without it? 


* Treatise of the Operations of the Spirit, 2 edit. p. 112, 113. 
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SECT. IV. 


Command and Obligation to Obedience, consistent with moral 


Inability to obey *, 


It being so much insisted on by Arminian writers, that 


necessity is inconsistent with law or command, and particular- 


* The subject of ‘ obligation to obedience,’ or MoRAL oBLsGATION, though 


expressed in the title of this section, is not professedly handled by our author, either 


here or in any other part of the work. His professed object in this place is to prove 


that obligation to obey commands is not weakened by moral inability. But though Yd 


this conclusion is established by many considerations, yet the zalure and grounds 
of obligation are not pointed out, which might afford evidence wuy moral obliga- 
tion, is consistent with moral inability? The subject is confessedly profound; but, 
perhaps, the following series of remarks may contribute in some degree to assist 
our enquiries, and to bring them to a satisfactory conclusion. 

1. Obligation, if we regard the term, is a binding poxer, or an irresistible force ; 
but, in reference to morality and voluntary actions, obligation is expressive of a 
hypothetical indispensible connection between an antecedent and a consequent ; or be= 


tween an end proposed, and the means of obtaining it. Thus, 1F a moral agent — 


would attain the end, he is obliged, or bound indispensibly, to use the required 
means. And, on the contrary, 1F a moral agent adopt a different antecedent fiom 
what is required, not only he shall not attain to the proposed consequent, but an- 
other consequent is to follow, indispensibly connected with the antecedent ar 
adopted, by anecessity of consequence. Therefore, 

2. The consequent, or the end, which is proposed by the moral Governor, is 
always a supposed good; for it would be unworthy of a governor'wise and good to 


propose any other, especially as the antecedent prescribed and required = indis- & 


pensibly connected with it. But if the connection be broken by the free agent, by 
the adoption of an antecedent naturally connected with a different consequent, he 
then becomes naturally obliged, or forced, to sustain a proportionable evi/. 

8. In the system of moral government, it is the prerogative of the supreme 
Governor to propose the consequent of the indispensible connection ; and it is the 
part of the moral agent, who in the aci of choice is left free, to choose the antece- 
dent, which the governor has objectively furnished, and indispensibly required. 
To this choice he is morally, or hypothetically bound, yet is naturally free; and 1F 
the required choice be made, the good follows; but 1r NoT, the corresponding evil 
follows. For instance; if the forgiveness of sin be the consequent proposed, and 
repentance the antecedent required: the agent is morally bound to repent, but na- 
turally free. If, however, he break through the moral bond, which is done by abus« 
ing his natural freedom, or continuing his wrong choice, forgiveness does not fol- 
low, but he stands exposed to the natural and threatened consequence of that 
wrong choice, or impenitence. 

4. Hence itis obvions, that-in the system of providence, and the execution of 
all decretive designs, it is the prerogative of the sovereign of the universe to establish 
the chain of all antecedents, and the consequents follow from the nature of things: 
but inthe system of moral government, it is equally obvious, the reverse takes 
place; for here the supreme Governor proposes, and establishes objectively, the 
chain of consequents, while the’ moral agent, or the obligee, establishes optzonally’ the 
antecedents; and as the actual choice of an antecedent is, such will be the actua? 
sonsequence. When the moral agent chooses that antecedent which is required, or 
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ly, that it is absurd to suppose God by his command should 
require that of men which they are unable to do; not allow- 


which is conformable to rectitude, the proposed consequent is obtained by the na- 
ture of things; but when that which is not required, or is not conformable to recti- 
tude, is chosen for an antecedent, the evil consequence flows from the same nature 
of things, that is, from the essence of eternal truth. 

5. Required antecedents are either a-s/ale of mind, or voluntary actions ; ac- 
cording as the particular consequent proposed may be.. For example, if happiness 
be the end, or consequent proposed, holiness, or a holy state of mind is the mean, or 
antecedent required. If we would see the Lord, we must be holy, or pure in heart, 
by a new birth unto righteousness. If justification be the end proposed, believing is 
a mean required. For to us righteousness shall be imputed, 1F we believe. Ifa sub- 
sequent favourable treatment of the obligee be the end proposed ; obedience, or con- 
formity to rule, is the mean required. 

6. When an agent is said to be obliged in or by any thing or consideration, that 
thing or consideration in or by which he is obliged, is to be considered as the con- 
sequent proposed; and the state or act-leading to it is the antecedent required. To 
be obliged in conscience, in duty, in law, in honour, &c. expresses the end to be ob- 
tained by acertain state or conduct as the mean or antecedent required. Thus, for 
instance, if conscience be satisfied, if duty be discharged, if Jaw be conformed loy or if 
honour be secured, the required antecedent means must be adopted, or such acts must 
be performed. 

7. If the required antecedents be not performed, it is manifest that the free 
agent has voluntarily established other antecedents, and the injurious consequents of 
these last flow (as before observed) from the nature of things; which consequents 
will be similar or dissimilar to those proposed by the supreme Governor, in propor- 
tion as the antecedent established voluntarily by the agent, is similar or dissimilar to 
what was required. Hence we may see the true standard and measure of guilt, and 
of the different gradations of praise or blame. 

8. Having considered the NATURE of moral obligation, let us now advert to 
the susyect of it. This enquiry has more immediately for its object the qualifi- 
cations of the moral agent, or those considerations whereby he stands obliged, in con- 
tradistinction to those beings in the universe that are not moral agents. An atten- 
tive and long continued investigation of the subject has taught us, that they are in- 
cluded in these three particulars: (1.) A natural capacity of moral enjoyment. 
(2.) A sufficiency of suitable means. And (3.) A freedom from compulsion in the 
choice of means —Whiatever being is possessed of these qualifications is morally 
obliged; for he has a suitable ability to establish his own antecedents as required, in 
order that the proposed consequents may foliow- 

9. The first qualification is a NATURAL CAPAcITY of moral enjoyments. This 
belongs to no being that is not a free agent; but to every being who is so, it insepa- 
rably belongs. This, more than any superior degree of reason, (however great, and 
however forcible the influence from that superiority) constitutes the chief and mos¢ 
essential difference between men and brutes. That such a capacity is an indispensibly 
requisite qualification, is clear. For free agency necessarily implies, aconsequent moral 

advantage, or a natural good to be morally enjoyed, either explicitly proposed by © 
the moral Governor, or fairly implied in the system of moral government; but this 
could not be proposed if there were no capacity of enjoyment as now stated. And 
this consequent advantage may properly be called the perpetual enjoyment of God, 
the chief good; because the chief end of all subordinate enjoyments, as well as of ail 
obedience, and the sum total of all happiness, is the conscious enjoyment of divine 
favour and excellence. 

10. The second qualification is a sufficiency of suitable MEANS. This is indis- 
pensibly requisite ; for to require av end while the means are out of theagents reach, 
or physically out of his power, and that under the forfeiture of the governor's dis- 
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ing in this case for any difference between natural and moral 
Inability ; I would therefore now particularly consider this 
matter.---And for greater clearness, I would distinctly lay 
down the following things. 

I. The will zése/f, and not only those actions which are 


pleasure, is of the very essence of injustice. But the divine Governor is ‘‘ a God 
of truth, and without iniquity ; just and right is he.” And that these means ought 
to. be sufficient and suiable in their own nature to attain the end, in other words, 
that the antecedents required to be adopted by the agent, are énfallibly connected 
with the proposed consequent, is equally plain, for the same reason that there should — 
be any means at all. For means in chemselves insufficient and unsuitable have no — 
true connection with the end proposed ; even as a Jaw in 2tself bad, has morally no 
obliging power. ; 

11. The third qualification is @ FREEDOM from constraint and compulsion in the 
choice af means, or in the voluntary establishment of antecedents. By “¢ constraint” 
and ‘‘ compulsion,’? we mean a physical interference with the free agent in his 
act of choice, in such a sense, as that the choice would not be the genuine effect of the 
motive ; Or, that the nature of the fruit should not correspond with the nature of the 
tree; but some extraneous force interposing would make the nature of the volition 
to be different from the nature of the mind or disposition, which otherwise would be 
its immediate cause 

12. Divine influence is admitted to be requisite, in order to prepare /he state — 
of the mind for a right choice, even as a good tree is requisite for good fruit; but this 
is no interference with the act of choice itself, nor has it the least Lagaledy: to break 
the connection between motive and choice, or between the mind and its volition.— 
Such influence, indeed, forms one g'orious link of the decretive chain, which the 
sovereign Governor has established as so many antecedents; anda reght choice, in a 
free agent thus divinely influenced, or formed anew, is the finnesteniale and unim- 
pelled effect which follows by a necessily of consequence. In other words, no bad 
choice can possibly follow, but by a failure in the cause, the mind or disposition 
itself. 

- 13. On this principle it is, that the sovereign Being himself never errs in his 
choice. The source from which the act of choice proceeds is perfectly guod, (an in- 
finitely holy nature) and the connection between this cause and the effect, which is 
a right choice, is infallibly and in the nature of things necessarily secure. ' Hence it 
is that we never admit, or suspect, an error in his choice, however great his freedom; 
and hence we have a firm ground of confidence, that the Judge of the whole earth 
will do rzght. 

14, The three qualifications mentioned belong to man as q free agent ; but we 
must not confound this idea with that of a subject of moral government. An infant 
may be the subject of government, both human and divine; but cannot be, proper- 
ly speaking, a free agent. Hence it follows that the first of the qualifications men- 
tioned a/one is essential to constitute a subject of moral government, in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the term; but in order to constitute that class of subjects who are 
also free agents, the other two are essential. } 

15. When these éhree qualifications are found in any free agent, nothing moreis 
requisite to constitute moral obligation. An end is proposed—means firmly connect- _ 
ed with that end are afforded, and required to be used—these means are physically 
zn the power of the agent—who is also free from all constraint and compulsion in his 
act of choice. If these qualifications are not sufficient morally to oblige, we are fully 
persuaded nothing can be sufficient.—As to the notion, that moral ability is necessary 
to constitute moral obligation, which is maintained alike by many Arminians and 
most Antinomians, (for extremes will sometimes meet) our author abundantly de- 
monstrates its futility and absurd contradictions.—W, 
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the effects of the will, is the proper object of Precept or Com- 


mand. That is, such a state or acts of men’s wills, are in 
many cases properly required of them by Commands; and 
not only those alterations in the state of their bodies or minds 
that are the consequences of volition. This is most manifest ; 
for it is the soul only that is properly and directly the subject 
of Precepts or Commands; that only being capable of re- 
ceiving or perceiving Commands. The motions or state of 
the body are matter of Command, only as they are subject 
to the soul, and connected with its acts. But now the soul 
has no other faculty whereby it can, in the most direct and 
proper sense, consent, yield to, or comply with any Command, 
but the faculty of the will; and itis by this faculty only, that 
the soul can directly disobey, or refuse compliance: for the 
yery notions of consenting, yvelding, accepiing, complying, 
refusing, rejecting, &c. are, according to the meaning of the 
terms, nothing but certain acts of the will. Obedience, in 
the primary nature of it, is the submitting and yielding of the 
will of one, to the will of another. Disobedience is the not 
consenting, not complying of the will of the commanded, to 
the manifested will of the commander. Other acts that are 
not the acts of the will, as certain motions of the body. and 
alterations in the soul, are Obedience or Disobedience only 
indirectly, as they are connected with the state or actions of 
the will, according to an established law of nature. So that 
it is manifest, the will itself may be required: and the being 
of a good will is the most proper, direct and immediate subject 
of Command; and if this cannot be prescribed or required 
by Command or Precept, nothing can; for other things caa be 
required no otherwise than as they depend upon, and are the 
fruits of a good will. 

Corol. i. If there be several acts of the will, or a series 
of acts, one following another, and one the effect of another, 
the first and determining act is properly the subject of Com- 
mand, and not only the consequent acts, which are dependent 
uponit. Yea, this more especially is that to which Command 
or Precept has a proper respect; because it is this act that 
determines the whole affair: in this act the Obedience or 
Disobedience lies, in a peculiar manner; the consequent acts 
being all governed and determined by it. This governing act 
must be the proper object of Precept, or none. 

Corol. 2. It also follows, from what has been observed, 
that if there be any act, or exertion of the soul, prior to all 
free acts of choice in the case, directing and determining, 
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what the acts of the will shall be; that act of the soul cannot 
properly be subject to any Command or Precept, in any 
respect whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, immediately 
or remotely, Such acts cannot be subject té Commands 
directly, because they are no acts of the will; being by the 
supposition prior to all acts of the will, determining and giving 
rise to all its acts: they not being acts of the will, there can 
be in them no consent to, or compliance with any Command. 
Neither can they be subject to Command or Precept indirectly 
or remotely ; for they are not so much as the effects or conse- 
quences of the will, being prior to all its acts, So that if there 
be any Obedience in that original act of the soul, determining 
all volitions, it is an act of Obedience wherein the will bas no 
concern at all; it preceding every act of will, And therefore, 
if the soul either obeys or disobeys in this act, it is wholly in- 
voluntarily ; there is no willing Obedience or rebellion, no 
compliance or opposition of the will in the affair; and what 
sort of Obedience or rebellion is this? 

And thus the Arminian notion of the freedom of the will 
consisting in the soul’s determining its own acts of will, instead 
of being essential to moral agency, and to men being the sub- 
jects of moral government, is utterly inconsistent with it. 
For if the soul determines all its acts of will, it is therein sub- 
ject tono Command or moral government, as has been now 
observed ; because its original determining act is no act of will 
or choice, it being prior, by the supposition, to every act of 
will. And the soul cannot be the subject of Command in the 
act of the will itself, which depends on the foregomg deter- 
mining act, and is determined by it; in as much as this is 
necessary, being the necessary consequence and effect of that 
prior determining act, which is not voluntary. Nor can the 
man be the subject of Command or government in his external 
actions; because these are all necessary, being the necessary 
effects of the acts of the will themselves. So that mankind, 
according to this scheme, are subjects of Command or moral 
government in nothing at all; and all their moral agency is 
entirely excluded, and no room is left for virtue or vice in 
the world. 

So that the Arminian scheme, and not that of the Cal- 
vinisis, is utterly inconsistent with moral government, and 
with all use of laws, precepts, prohibitions, promises or threa- 
tenings. Neither is there any way whatsoever to make their 
principles consist with these things. For if it be said, that 
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there is no prior determining act of the soul, preceding the 
acts of the will, but that volitions are events that come to pass 
by pure accident, without any determining cause, this is most 
palpably inconsistent with all use of laws and precepts; for 
nothing is more plain than that laws can be of no use to direct 
and regulate perfect accident: which, by the supposition of 
its, being pure accident, is in no case regulated by any thing 
preceding; but happens, this way or that, perfectly by 
chance, without any cause or rule. The perfect uselessness 
of laws and precepts also follows from the Arminian notion 
of indifference, as essential to that liberty, which is requisite 
to virtue or vice. For the end of laws is to bind éo one side ; 
and the end of Commands.is to turn the will one way: and 
therefore they are of no use, unless they turn or bias the will 
that way. But if liberty consists in indifference, then their 
biassing the will one-way only, destroys liberty ; as it puts the 
will out of equilibrium. So that the will, having a bias, 
through the influence of binding law, laid upon it, is not 
wholly left to itself, to determine itself which way it will, 
without influence from without. . 

II. Having shewn that the will itself, especially in ‘those 
acts which are original, leading and determining in any case, 
is the proper subject of Precept and Command—and not only 
those alterations in the body, &c. which are the effects of the 
will—I now proceed, in the second place to observe, that the 
very opposition or defect of the will itself, in its original and 
determining act in the case ; to a thing proposed or command- 
ed, or its failing of compliance, implies a moral inability to 
that thing: or, in. other words, whenever a Command re- 
quires a certain state or act of the will, and the person com- 
manded, notwithstanding the Command and the circumstances 
under which it is exhibited, still finds his will opposite or want- 
ing, in chat, belonging to its state or acts, which is original and 
determining in the affair, that man is morally unable to obey 
that Command. 

This is manifest from what was observed in the first part, 
concerning the nature of moral inability, as distinguished from 
natural: where it was observed, that a man may then be said 
to be morally unable to do a thing, when he is under the 
influence or prevalence of a contrary inclination, or has a 
want of inclination, undersuch circumstances and views. It 
is also evident, from what has been before proved, that the 
will is always, and in every individual act, necessarily deter- 
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mined by the strongest motive *; and so is always unable to 
go against the motive, which, all things considered, has now 
the greatest strength and advantage to move the will.---But 
not further to insist on these things, the truth of the position 
now laid down, viz. that when the will is opposite to, or failing 
of a compliance with, a thing, 2» dts original determination or 


act, it is not able to comply, appears by the consideration of 
these two things. 


1. The will in the time of that diverse or opposite leading 
act or inclination, and when actually under its influence, is not 
able to exert itself to the contrary, to make an alteration, in 
order to a compliance. The inclination is unable to change 
itself; and that for this plain reason, that it is unable to in- 
cline to change itself. Present choice cannot at present 
choose to be otherwise: for that would be at present to choose 
something diverse from what is at present chosen. If the 
will, all things now considered, inclines or chooses to go that 
way, then it cannot choose, all things now considered, to go 
the other way, and so cannot choose to be made to go the 
other way. To suppose that the mind is now sincerely in- 
clined to change itself to a different inclination, is to suppose 


* Our author does not mean by * motive,” the object presented to the mind 
according to its intrinsic worth; but he takes into the account also the state of the 
mind itself, in reference to that object, according to which will be the appearance of 
it. Therefore, strictly speaking, the motive, as he has intimated at the Commence 
ment of this work, denotes the object as it stands in the view of the mind. If we do 
not maintain this distinction, the dispute will soon degenerate into a confused 
logomachy; and we should be forced, in defending this position—that the will is 
“ necessarily determined by the strongest motive’’-—1to adopt this, the most absurd 
of all conclusions, that the will of every man in the present state always chooses 
what is really best, or never errs in its elections. Whereas the world is fall of errors 
and delusions; things the most excellent in themselves, are commonly rejected, and 
others the most worthless are preferred. But this could rot happen, except on this 
principle, that the reality of worth differs, in those instances, from the appearance of it. 
In such cases, the difference is not in the object, but in the mind, when the choice 
takes place. For instarice; suppose the blessed God im his true character as Teveale 
ed in the scriptures, the chief and an unchangeable good, be proposed to the con- 
templation of a wicked man, and his will rejects that good. Now, as the mind is 
incapable of rejecting a good, or of choosing an evil, as such 3 itis plain, that the 
proper and immediate cause of difference between the reality and the appearance of 
good, is in the state of the mind. Here lies the essence of an erroneous choice,— 
the will preferring an object which is apparently but not really preferable. Hence it 
follows irrefragably, that the state of the mind is the true and proper source of a right 
and wrong choice. This is it that influences the appearance of an object, so as to stand 
in the apprehension and practical judgment of the mind as worse or better than it 
really is. Therefore, the true state of the mind and the real state of the object of choice, 
uuited, are the genuine parents of the objective appearance in the mind, morally con- 
sidered, or according to the qualities of good and evil; and this offspring—os JEGr 
TIVE APPEARANCE—is what our author calls ‘* the strongest motive.’—W,. 
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the mind is now truly inclined otherwise than it is now inclin- 
ed. The willmay oppose some future remote act that it is ex- 
posed to, but not its own present act. 

2. As it is impossible that the will should comply with the 
thing commanded, with respect to its leading act, by any act 
of its own, in the time of that diverse or opposite leading and 
original act, or after it has actually come under the influence 
of that determining choice or inclination ; so it is impossible it 
should be determined to a compliance by any foregoing act ; 
for, by the very supposition, there is no foregoing act; 
the opposite or non-complying act being that act which is 
original and determining in the case, Therefore it must be 
so, that if this first determining act be found non-complying, 
on the proposal of the command, the mind is morally unable 
to obey. For to suppose it to be able to obey, is to suppose 
it to be able to determine and cause its first determining act 
to be otherwise, and that it has power better to govern and 
regulate its first governing and regulating act, which is ab- 
surd; for it is to suppose a prior act of the will, determining 
its first determining act; that is, an act prior to the first, and 
leading and governing the original and governing act of all; 
which is a contradiction, 

Here if it should be said, that although the mind has not 
any ability to will contrary to what it does will, in the original 
and leading act’ of the will, because there is supposed to be 
no-prior act to determine and order it otherwise, and the will 
cannot immediately change itself, because it cannot at pre- 
sent incline to a change; yet the mind has an ability for the 
present to forbear to proceed to action, and taking time for 
deliberation ; which may be an occasion of the change of the 
inclination. 

I answer, (1.) In this objection, that seems to be forgotten 
which was observed before, viz. that the determining to take the 
matter into consideration, is itself an act of the will: and if 
this be all the act wherein the mind exercises ability and free- 
dom, then this, by the supposition, must be all that can be 
commanded or required by precept. And if this act be the 
commanding act, then all that has been observed concerning 
the commanding act of the will remains true, that the very 
want of it is a moral inability to exert it, &c. (2.) Weare 
speaking concerning the first and leading act of the will about 
the affair; and ifdetermining to deliberate, or, onthe contrary, 
to proceed immediately without deliberating, be the first and 
leading act; or whether it be or no, if there be another gct bew 
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fore it, which determines that ; or whatever be the original and 
leading act; still the foregoing proof stands good, that the 
non-compliance of the leading act implies moral inability ta 
comply. i 

If it should be objected, that these things make all moral 
inability equa!, and suppose men morally unable to will other- 
wise than they actually do will, in all cases, and equally so in 
every instance.---In answer to this objection, I desire two 
things may be observed. 

First, That if by being equally unable, be meant, as real- 
ly unable; then, so far as the inability is merely moral, it is 
true; the will, in every instance, acts by moral necessity, and 
is morally unable to act otherwise, as truly and properly in 
one case as another; as, I humbly conceive, has been perfect- 
ly and abundantly demonstrated by what has been said in the 
preceding part of this essay. But yet, in some respect, the 
inability may be said to be greater in some instances than 
others: though the man may be truly unable, (if moral in- 
ability can truly be called imability,) yet he may be further 
from being able to do some things than others. As it is in 
things, which men are naturally unable to do. A person, 
whose strength is no more than sufticient to lift the weight of 
one hundred pounds, is as truly and really unable to lift one 
hundred and one pounds, as ten thousand pounds; but yet he 
is furthet from being able to lift the latter weight than the 


former ; and so, according to the common use of speech, has 


a greater inability for it. So it is in moral inability. A man 
is truly morally unable to choose contrary to a present inclina- 
tion, which in the least degree prevails; or, contrary to that 
motive, which, all things considered, has strength and ad- : 
vantage now to move the will, in the least degree, superior — 
to all other motives in view: but yet he is further from ability 
to resist a very strong habit, and a violent and deeply rooted — 
inclination, or a motive vastly exceeding all others in strength. — 
And again, the Inability may, in some respects, be called 
greater in some instances than others, as it may be more ge- 
neral and extensive to all acts of that kind. So men may be 
said to be unable in a different sense, and to be further from 
moral ability, who have that moral Inability which is general 
and habitual, than they who have only that Inability which is 
occasional and particular *,, Thus in cases of natural Inability ; 
he that is born blind may be said to be unable to see, in a 


# See this distinction of moral Inability explained in Part I. Sect. IV, 
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different manner, and is, In some respects, further from being 
able to see, than he whose sight is hindered by a transient 
cloud or mist. 

‘And besides, that which was observed in the first part of 
this discourse, concerning the Inability which attends a strong . 
and settled habit, should be here remembered; viz. that a 
fixed habit is attended with this peculiar moral Inability, by 
which it is distinguished from occaszonal volition, namely, that 
endeavours to avoid future volitions of that kind, which are 
agreeable to such a habit, much more frequently and com-~- 
monly prove vain and insufficient. For though it is impossible 
there should be any sincere endeavours against a present 
choice, yet there may be against volitions.of that kind, when 
viewed at a distance. A person may desire and use means to 
prevent future exercises of a certain inclination; and, in order 
to it, may wish the habit might be removed ; but his desires 
and endeavours may be ineffectual. The man may be said in 
some sense to be unable; yea, even as the word unable is a 
yelative term, and has relation to ineffectual endeavours; yet 
not with regard to present, but remote endeavours. 

Secondly, It must be borne in mind, according to what was. 
observed before, that indeed no Inability whatsoever, which 
is merely moral, is properly called by the name of Inability ; 
and that in the strictest propriety of speech, a man may be 
said to have a thing in his power, if he has it at his election; 
and he cannot be said to be unable to do a thing, when he 
can, if he now pleases, or whenever he has a proper, direct, 
and immediate ‘desire for it. As to those desires and en- 
deayours, that may be against the exercises of a strong habit, 
with regard to which men may be said to be unable to avoid 
those exercises, they are remote desires and endeavours in 
two respects. rst, as to time ; they are never against pre- 
sent volitions, but only against volitions of such a kind, when 
viewed at a distance. Secondly, as to their nature ; these op- 
posite desires are not directly and properly against the habit 
and inclination itself, or the volitions in which it is exercised ; 
for these, in themselves considered, are agreeable: but against 
something else that attends them, or is their consequence ; the 
opposition of the mind is levelled entirely against this; the 
volitions themselves are pot at all opposed directly, and for 
their own sake; but only indirectly and remotely, on the ac- 
count of something foreign. Recah. 

III. Though the opposition of the will itself, or the very 
want of will toa thing commanded, implies a moral Inability 
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to that thing; yet, ifitbe, as has been already shewn, that the 
being of a good state or act of will, is a thing most properly 
required by Command; then, in some cases, such a state or 
act of willmay properly be required, which at present is not, 
and which may also be wanting after it is commanded. And 
therefore those things may properly be commanded, for which 
men have a moral Inability. 

Such a state, or act of the will, may be required by 
Command, as does not already exist. For if that volition only 
may be commanded to be, which already is, there could be na 
use of Precept; Commands in all cases would be perfectly 
vain and impertinent. And not only may such a will be re- 
quired, as is wanting before the Command is given, but also 
such as may possibly be wanting afterwards; such as the 
exhibition ofthe Command may not be effectual to. produce 
or excite, Otherwise, no such thing as disobedience to a 
proper and rightful Command is possible in any case; and 
there is no case possible, wherein there can be a faulty diso- 
bedience. Which drminians cannot affirm, consistently with 
their principle : for this makes Obedience to just and proper 
Commands always necessary, and disobedience impossible, 
And so the Arminian would overthrow himself, yielding the 
very point we are upon, which he so strenuously denies, viz, 
that Law and Command are consistent with necessity. 

If merely that Inability will excuse disobedience, which 
is implied in the opposition or defect of inclination, remaining 
after the Command is exhibited, then wickedness always 
carries that in it which excuses it. By how much the more 
wickedness there is ina man’s heart, by so much is his incli- 
nation to evil the stronger, and by so much the more, there- 
fore, has he of moral Inability, to the good required. His 
moral Inability consisting in the strength of his evil in- 
clination, is the very thing wherein his wickedness con- 
sists; and yet, according to Arminian principles, it must 
be a thing inconsistent with wickedness; and by how much 
the more he has of it, by so much is he the further from wick- 
edness. 

Therefore, on the whole, it is manifest, that moral Inabi- 
lity alone (which consists in disinclination) never renders any 
thnig improperly the subject matter of Precept or Command, 
and never can excuse any person in disobedience, or want of 
conformity to a command, . 

Natural Inability, arising from the want of natural capa-~ 
city, or external hindrance (which alone is properly called 
Inability) without doubt wholly excuses, or makes a thing 
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improperly the matter of Command. If men are excused from 
doing or acting any good thing, supposed to be commanded, 
it must be through some defect or obstacle that is not in the 
will itself, but either in the capacity of understanding, or 
body, or outward circumstances.-Here two or three things 
may be observed, 

1. As to spiritual acts, or any good thing in the state or 
imminent acts of the will itself, or of the affections, (which are 
only certain modes of the exercise of the will) if persons are 
jastly excused, it must be through want of capacity in the 
natural faculty of understanding. Thus the same spiritual 
duties, or holy affections and exercises of heart, cannot be 
required of men, as may be of angels; the capacity of under- 
standing being so much inferior. So men cannot be required 
to love those amiable persons, whom they have had no oppor- 
tunity to see, or hear of, or know in any way agreeable to the 
natural state and capacity of the human understanding. But 
the insufficiency of motives will not excuse; unless their 
being insufficient arises not from the moral state of the will ov 
inclination itself, but from the state of the natural understand- 
ing. The great kindness and generosity of another may be a 
motive insufficient to excite gratitude in the person that 
receives the kindness, through his vile and ungrateful temper : 
in this case, the insuffigiency of the motive cae from the 
state of the will or inclination of heart, and does nat at all 
excuse. But if this generosity is not sufficient to excite 
gratitude, being unknown, there being no means of informa~ 
tion adequate to the state and measure of the person’s faculties, 
this insufficiency is attended with a, natural Inability, which 
igs excuses it, 

2. As to such motions of body, or exercises and alterations 
of mind, which do not consist in the imminent acts or state of 
the will itself—but are supposed to be required as effects of 
the will, in cases wherein there is no want of a capacity of 
understanding—that Tnability, and that only, excuses, which 
consists in want of connection between them and the will. If 
the will fully complies, and the proposed effect does not 
prove, according to the laws of nature, to be connected with 
his volition, the’ man is perfectly excused; he has a natural 
Inability to the thing required. For the ol itself, as has 
been observed, is all that can be directly and immediately 
required by concn: and other things only indirectly, as 
connected with the will. If therefore, there be a full compli- 
ance of will, the person has done his duty ; and if other things 
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do not prove to be connected with his volition, that is not 
criminally owing to him. 

a 3. Both these kinds of natural Inability, and all Inability 
that excuses, may be resolved into one thing; namely, want 
of natural capacity or strength; either capacity of understand- 
ing, or external strength. For when there are external 
defects and obstacles, they would be no obstacles, were it 
not for the imperfection and limitations of understanding and 
strength. 

Corol. If things for which men have a moral Inability, 
may properly be the matter of Precept or Command, then 
they may also of invitation and counsel. Osennieds and 
invitations come very much to the same thing; the difference 
is only circumstantial: Commands are as much a manifestation 
of the will of him that speaks, as invitations, and as much 
testimonies of expectation of compliance. The difference 
between them lies in nothing that touches the affair in hand. 
The main difference between Command and invitation consists 
in the enforcement of the will of him who commands or invites. 
In the latter it is his Aindness, the goodness from which his 
will arises: in the former it is his authority. But whatever be 
the ground of will in him that speaks, or the enforcement of 
what he says, yet, seeing neither his will, nor his expectation, 
is any more testified in the one case than the other; there- 
fore, a person being directed by znvitation, is no more an evi- 
dence of insincerity in him that directs—in manifesting either 
a will, or expectation which he has not—than a person being 
known to be morally unable to do what he is directed by com- 
mand is an evidence of insincerity, So that all this grand 
objection of Arminians against the Inability of fallen men to 
exert faith in Christ, or to perform other spiritual duties, from 
the sincerity of God’s counsels and invitations, must be with- 
out force.* Selige 


* On the subject of Sincerity or Insincerity in prohibitions, commands, coun- 
sels, invitations, and the like, in cases where God foreknows that the event will not 
take place by the compliance of the moral agent addressed, we may remark a few 
particulars in addition to our author’s reasoning: 

1. The sincerity of prohibitions aud commands, counsels and invitations, and 
the like, is founded—not in the event of things as good or bad, or the knowledge of 
events, or the purpose that secures some, or the necessity of consequence from which 
others flow, nor in the moral ability of the agent, but—in the very nature and ten~ 
dency of the things themselves which are prohibited, commanded, or proposed, as 
good or evil, either intrinsically, if of a moral nature, or else relatively, if of positive 
appointment. Therefore, 

2. Whether the evené be compliance or non-compliance, the command, or in= 
Vitation, 8c. is pexfectly sincere. For, in truth, these are neither more nor less thas 
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SEOT. M: 


That Sincerity of Desires and Endeavours, which ts supposed ta 
excuse in the Non-performance of Things in themselves good, 
particularly considered. 


It is much insisted on by many, that some men, though 
they are not able to perform spiritual duties, such as repent- 
ance of sin, love to God, a cordial acceptance of Christ as 
exhibited and offered in the gospel, &c. yet may sincerely 
desire and endeavour after these things; and therefore must 
be excused; it being unreasonable to blame them for the 
omission of those things, which they sincerely desire and 
endeavour to do, but cannot. Concerning this matter, the 
following things may be observed. 

1. Whatis here supposed, is a great mistake, and gross 
absurdity; even that men may sincerely choose and desire 
those spiritual duties of love, acceptance, choice, rejection, 
&c. consisting in the exercise of the will itself, or in the dispo- 
sition and inclination of the heart ; and yet not be able to per- 
form or exert them. This is absurd, because it is absurd to 


testimonies respecting the goodness or badness of the things in question, in the sense 
before mentioned, and the consequent obligations of the agent respecting them, un- 
der a forfeiture either declared or implied. Consequently, 

3. Insincerity can attach toa command only on supposition that the goodness 
or badness of the event were the ground of the signified will, while at the same time 
‘another event, diverse from that which actually takes place, was purposed by the 
same will. But, 

4. Strictly speaking, no events, as such, are the objects of purpose; but rather, 
the purpose respects the good antecedents, whereby good events, following by ne« 
cessity of consequence, are infallibly secured. Besides, 

5. It is highly absurd, as must appear from the nature of law and obligation, to 
suppose that the sincerity of legislative or inviting will should depend on the event 
of compliance or non-compliance. Surely the sincerity ofa lawgiver is not affected, 
whether all obey, or only some, or even none. Legislation is a destimony with sane= 
tions, that the thing prohibited is evil, or the thing commanded is good, /o the partly. 
Henee, ny 

6. The consequent, whether good or bad, is objectively established, ot hy potheti= 
cally proposed, by the legislator; and the antecedent is supposed to be within the 
reach, or, physically considered, placed within the power, of theagent. Therefore, 

7. The agent’s abuse of his physical power, in reference to the antecedent, 
constitutes the criminality, and the rvght use of it, constitutes the virtue of an action. 
And then alone is physical power, in fact, used aright when it is the instrument of 
moral rectitude, or a right state of mind. Do men eather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles? Even so, every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree (as such) cannet bring forth evil fruit; neither 
¢an a-cortupt tree (as such) bring forth good fruit.—W, 
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suppose that a man should directly, properly and sincerely 
incline to have an inclination, which at the same time is con- 
trary to his inclination: for that iy to suppose him not to be 
inclined to that, which he is inclined to. If a man,-in the state 
and acts of his will and inclination, properly and directly falls 
in with those duties, he therein performs them: for the duties 
themselves consist in that very thing ; they consist in the state 
and acts of the will being so formed and directed. If the 
soul properly and sincerely falls in with a certain proposed act 
of will or choice, the soul therein makes that choice its own: 
Even as when a moving body falls in with a proposed direc- 
tion of its motion, that is the same thing as to move in that 
direction. 

2. That which is called-a desire and willingness for those 
imward duties, in such as do not perform them, has respect to 
these duties only indirectly and remotely, and is improperly so 
called; not only because (as was observed before) it respects 
those good volitions only in a distant view, and with respect 
to future time; but also because evermore, not these things 
themselves, but something else that is foreign, is the object 
that terminates these volitions and desires. 

A drunkard, who continues in his drunkenness, being un- 
der the power of a violent appetite to strong drink, and with- 
out any love to virtue; but being also extremely covetous and 
close, and very much exercised and grieved at the diminution 


of his estate, and prospect of poverty, may in a sort desire the — 


virtue of temperance ; and though his present will is to grati- 
fy his extravagant appetite, yet he may wish, he had a heart 
to forbear future acts of intemperance, and forsake his ex- 
cesses, through an unwillingness to part with his money: but 
still he goes on with his drunkenness; his wishes and endea- 
yours are insufficient and ineffectual: such a man has no 
proper, direct, stmcere willingness to forsake this vice, and the 
vicious deeds which belong to it: for he acts voluntarily in 
continuing to drink to excess: his desire is very improperly 
called a willingness to be temperate; it is no true desire of 
that virtue ; for it is not that virtue, that terminates his wishes ; 
nor have they any direct respect at all to it. It is only the 
saving of his money, or the avoiding of poverty, that termi- 
nates, and exhausts the whole strength of his desire. The 
virtue of temperance is regarded only very indirectly and im- 
properly, even as a necessary means of gratifying the vice of 
coyetousness, 

So, a man of an exceedingly corrupt and wicked heart, 
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who las tio love to God and Jesus Christ, but; on the contrary, 
being very profanely and ¢arnally inclined, has the greatest 
distaste of the things of religion, and enmity against them; 
yet being 6f a family, that from one generation to another; 
have most of them died, in youth; of an hereditary Consump- 
tion; and so having little hope of living long; and having 
been instructed in the necessity of a supremie love to Christ; 
and gratitude for his death and sufferings, in order to his 
salvation from eternal misery; if under these circumstances 
he should, through fear of eternal torments, wish he had such 
a disposition: but his profane and carnal heart remaining, he 
continues still in his Habitual distaste of, and enmity to God 
and religion, and wholly without any exercise of that love and 
gratitude, (as doubtless the very devils themselves, notwith- 
standing all the devilishness of their temper; would wish for 
a holy heart, if by that means they could get out of hell:) in 
this case, there is no sinceré Willingness to love Christ and 
choose him as his chief good: these holy dispositions and ex- 
ercises are not at all the direct object of the will: they truly 
share no part of the inclination or desire of the soul; but all 
js terminated on deliverance from torment: and these graces 
and pious volitions, notwithstanding this forced consent, are 
looked upon as in themselres undesirable; as when a sick 
man desires a dose he greatly abhors, in order to save his life. 
From these things it appears; 

9 That this indirect Willingness is not that exercise of 
the will which the command requires; but is entirely a differ- 
ent one; being a volition of a different nature, and terminated 
altogether on different objects ; wholly falling short of that 
virtue of will, to which the command has respect. 

4. This other volition, which has only some indirect con- 
cern with the duty required, cannot excuse for the want of 
that good will itself, which is commanded; being not the 
thing which answers and fulfils the command, and being 
wholly destitute of the virtue which the command seeks, 

Further to illustrate this matter. Ifa child has a most 
excellent father that has ever treated him with fatherly kindness 
and tenderness, and has every way, in the highest degree, mer- 
ited his love and dutiful regard, and is withal very wealthy; but 
the son is of so vile a disposition, that he inveterately hates his 
father ; and yet, apprehending that his hatred of him is like to 
prove his ruin, by bringing him finally to those abject circum- 
stances, which are exceedingly adverse to his avarice and am 
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bition; he, therefore, wishesit were otherwise: but yet re- 
maining under the invincible power of his vile and malignant 
disposition, he continues still in his settled hatred of his fa- 
ther. Now, if such a son’s indirect willingness to love and 
honour his father, at all acquits or excuses before God, for his 
failing of actually exercising these dispositions towards him, 
which God requires, it must be on one of these accounts. (1) 
Either, That it answers and fulfils the command. But this it 
does not by the supposition; because the thing commanded is © 
loye and honour to his worthy parent. If the command be ~ 
proper and just, as is supposed, then it obliges to the thing com- 
manded ; and so nothing else but that can answer the obliga- 
tion. Or, (2.) It must be at least, because there is that vir-— 
tue or goodness in his indirect willingness, that is equivalent to 
the virtue required ; and so balances or countervails it, and 
makes up for the want of it. But thatalso is contrary to the 
supposition, The willingness the son has merely from a regard 
to money and honour, has no goodness in it, to countervail the 
want of the pious filial respect required.» . 

Sincerity and reality, in that indirect willingness, which has 
been spoken of, does not make it the better. That which is 
real and hearty is often called sincere; whether it be in virtue — 
or vice. Some persons are sincerely bad; others are sincerely 
good ; and others may be sincere and hearty in things, which 
are in their own nature indifferent ; asaman may be sincerely 
desirous of eating when he is hungry. But being sincere, 
hearty and in good earnest, is no virtue, unlessit be in a thing 
that is virtuous. A man may be sincere and hearty in joining a 
crew of pirates, or a gang of robbers. When the devils cried 
out, and besought Christ not to torment them, it was no mere. 
pretence; they were very hearty in their desires not to be tor- 
mented: but this did not make their will or desire virtuous. — 
And if men have sincere desires, which are in their kind and : 
nature no better, it can be no excuse for the want of any re- 
quired virtue, 

"And as a man’s sincerity in such an indirect desire or wil- 
lingness to do his duty, as has been mentioned, cannot excuse 
for the want of performance: so it is with Endeavours arising 
from such a willingness, The Endeavours can have no more 
goodness in them, than the will of which they are the effect 
and expression. And, therefore, however sincere and real, and 
however great a person’s Endeavours are; yea, though they 
should be to the utmost of his ability ; unless the will from which 
they proceed be truly good and virtuous, they can be of no 
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avail, or weight whatsoever in amoral respect. That which is not 
truly virtuous is, in God’s sight, good for nothing : andso can be 
of no value, or influence, in his account, to make up forany 


‘moral defect. For nothing can counterbalance evil, but good. 


Ifevil be in one scale, and we put a great deal into the other of 
sincere and earnest Desires, and many and great Endeavours ; 
yet, if there be no real goodness in all, there is no weight in it ; 
and so it does nothing towards balancing the real weight, 
which is in the opposite scale. It is only like substracting a 
thousand noughts from before a real number, which leaves the 
sum just as it was, 
Indeed such Endeavours may have a negatively good influ- 
ence, Those things, which have no positive virtue, have no 
positive moral influence? yet they may be an occasion of per- 
gons avoiding some positive evils, As if a man were in the 
water with a neighbour to whom he had ill will, and who could 
not swim, holding him by his hand; this neighbour was much 
in debt to him.—the man is tempted to let him sink and drown 
_but refuses to comply with the temptation; not from love to 
his neighbour, but from the love of money, and because by his 
drowning he should lose his debt; that which he does in pre- 
serving his neighbour from drowning, is nothing good in the 
sight of God: yet hereby he avoids the greater euilt that 
would have been contracted, if he had designedly let his 
neighbour sink and perish. But when Arminians, in their dis- 
putes with Calvinists, insist so much on sincere Desires and 
Endeavours, as what must excuse men, must be accepted of 
God, &c. it is manifest they haye respect to some positive mo- 
ral weight or influence of those Desires and Endeavours. Ac- 
cepting, justifying or excusing on the account of sincere En- 
deavours (as they are called) and men doing what they can, 
&c. has relation to some moral value, something that is accept- 
ed as good, and as such, countervailing some defect. 

But there is a great and unknown deceit, arising from the 
ambiguity of the phrase, sincere E'ndeavours. Indeed there is 
a vast indistinetness and unfixedness in most, or at least very 
many of the terms used to express things pertaining 
to moral and spiritual matters. Whence arise innume- 
rable mistakes, strong prejudices, inextricable confusion, and 
endless controversy.—The word sencere is most commonly 
used to signify something that is good : men-are habituated to 
understand by it the same as honest and upright ; which terms 
excite an idea of something good in the strictest and highest 

sense ; good in the sight of Him, who sees not only the out- 
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ward appearance, but the heart. And, therefore, men think 
that if a person be szncere, he will certainly be accepted. If it 
be said that any one is sincere in his Endeavours, this suggests, 
thathisheart is good, that there is no defect of duty, as to 
virtuous inclination ; he honestly and upright desires and en- 
deavours to do as he is required ; and this leads them to sup= 
pose, that it would be very hard and unreasonable to punish 
him, only because he is unsuccessful in his Endeavours, the 
thing endeavoured after being beyond his power,—Whereas it 
ought to be obseryed, that the word sincere has these different 
significations. ° 

1. Sincerity, as the word is sometimes used, signifies no 
iz more than reality of Will and Endeavour, with respect to any 
thing thatis professed or pretended ; without any consideration 

of the nature of the principle or aim, whence this real Will and 
true Endeavour arises, If aman has some real desire either 
| direct or indirect to obtain a thing, or does really endeavour 
| after it, he is said sincerely to desire or endeayour without any 
. consideration of the goodness of the principle from which he 
acts, or any excellency or worthiness of the end for which he 
acts. Thus aman who is kind to his neighbour’s wife, who is 

sick and languishing, and very helpful inher case, makes a shew 

of desiring and endeavouring her restoration to health and. vi- 

gour? and not only makes such a shew, but there isa reality in 

his pretence, he does heartily and earnestly desire to have her 

health restored, and uses his true and utmost Endeavours for 

it; he is said sincerely to desire and endeavour after it, because 
he does so truly or really ; though perhaps the principle he 

acts from, is no other than a vile and scandalous passion ; hay- 

ing lived in adultery with her, he earnestly desires to have her 

health and vigour restored, that he may return to his criminal 

pleasures. Or, 

2. By sencerity is meant, nat merely a reality of Will and 

; Endeavour of some sort, and from some consideration or other, 
but a virtuolls sincerity. That is, that in the performance of 
those particular acts, that are the matter of virtue or duty, 

there be not only the matter, but the form and essence of vir- 

tue, consisting in the aim that governs the act, and the prin- 

ciple exercised in it. There is not only the reality of the act, 

that is as it were the body of the duty; but also the soul, 

which should properly belong to such a body. In this sense, 

a man is said to be sincere, when he acts with a pure intention ; 

not from sinister views: he not only in reality desires and seeks 

the thing to be done, or qualification to be obtained, for some 
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end or other; but he wills the thing directly and properly, as 
neither forced nor bribed; the virtue of the thing is properly 
the object of the will. 

In the former sense, a man is said to be sincere, in op- 
position to a mere pretence, and shew of the particular thing 
to be done or exhibited, without any real desire or endeavour at 
all. In the latter sense, a man is said to be sincere, in opposi- 
tion to that shew of virtue there is in merely doing the matter 
of duty, without the reality of the virtue itself in the soul. A 
man may be sincere in the former sense, and yet in the latter 
be in the sight of God, who searches the heart, a vile hypo- 
crite. 

In the latter kind of sincerity, only, is there any thing 
truly valuable or acceptable in the sight of God. And this is 
what in scripture is called sincerity, uprightness, integrity, 
« truth in the inward parts,” and “ being of a perfect heart.” 
And if there be such a sincerity, and such a degree of it as 
there ought to be, and there be any thing further that the man 
is not able to perform, or which does not prove to be connect- 
ed with his sincere desires and endeavours, the man is wholly 
excused and acquitted in the sight of God; his will shall 
surely be accepted for his deed: and such a sincere will and 
endeavour is all that in strictness is required of him, by any 
eommand of God. But as to the other kind of sincerity of 
desires and endeavours, having no virtue in it, (as was observed 
before) it can be of no avail before God, in any case, to re- 
commend, satisfy, or excuse, and has no positive moral weight 
or influence whatsoever, 

Corol. 1. Hence it may be inferred, that nothing in the 
reason and nature of things appears from the consideration of 
any moral weighf'in the former kind of sincerity, leading us to 
suppose, that God has made any positive Promises of salva- 
tion, or grace, or any saving assistance, or any spiritual bene- 
fit whatsoever, to any Desires, Prayers, Endeavours, Striving, 
or Obedience of those, who hitherto have no true virtue or 
holiness in their hearts; though we should suppose all the 
Sincerity, and the utmost degree of Endeavour, that is possible 
to be in a person without holiness. 

Some object against God requiring, as the condition of 
salvation, those holy exercises, which are the result of a super- 
natural renovation; such as a supreme respect to Christ, 
love to God, loving holiness for its own sake, &c. that these 
inward dispositions and exercises are above men’s power, as 
they are by nature; and therefore that we may conclude, that 
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when menare brought to be sincere in their Endeavours, and 
do as well as they can, they are accepted ; and that this must 
be all that God requires, in order to their being received as 
the objects of his favour, and must be what God has appointed 
as the condition of salvation. Concerning this, I woul4 ob- 
serve, that in sueh manner of speaking as ‘men being accept- 
ed because they are sincere, and do as well as they can,” 
there is evidently a supposition of some virtue, some degree 
of that which is truly good; though it does not go so far as 
were to be wished. For if men do what they can, unless their 
so doing be from some good principle, disposition, or exercise 
of heart, some virtuous inclination or act of the will; their so 
doing what they can, is in some respect not a whit better than 
if they did nothing at all. In such a case, there is no more 
positive moral goodness in a man doing what he ean, than in a 
windmill doing what it can; because the action does no more 
proceed from virtue; and there is nothing in such sincerity of 
Endeavour, or doing what we can, that should render it any 
more a fit recommendation to positive favour and acceptance, 
or the condition of any reward or actual benefit, than doing 
nothing; for both the one and the other are alike nothing, as 
to any true moral weight or value. : 

Corol. 2. Hence also it follows, there is nothing that ap- 
pears in the reason and nature of things, which can justly lead 
us to determine, that God will certainly give the necessary 
means of salvation, or some way or other bestow true holiness 
and eternal life on those Heathens, who are sincere, (in the 
sense above explained) in their Endeavours to find out the 
will of the Deity, and to please him, according to their light, 
that they may escape his future displeasure and wrath, and 
obtain happiness in the future state, through his favour, 


SECT. VI. 


Liberty of Indifference, not only not necessary to Virtue, but 
utterly inconsistent with it ; and all, either virtuous or vicioys 
Habits or Inclinations, inconsistent with Arminian Notions 
of Liberty and moral Agency. 


To suppose sucha freedom of will, as Arminzans talk of, 
to be requisite to. Virtue and Vice, is many ways contrary to 
common sens¢. oe 


al 
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If Indifference belong to Liberty of Will, as Arminians 


suppose, and it be essential to a virtuous action, that it be 


performed in a state of Liberty, as they also suppose ; it will 
follow, that it is essential to a virtuous action, that it be per- 
formed in a state of Indifference: and if it be performed ina 
state of Indifference, then doubtless it must be performed in 
the time of Indifference. And so it will follow, that in order 
to the virtue of an act, the heart must be indifferent in the 
time of the performance of that act, and the more indifferent 
and cold the heart is with relation to the act performed, so 
much the better; because the act is performed with so much 
the greater Liberty. But is this agreeable to the light of 
nature? Is it agreeable to the notions which mankind in alk 
ages, have of Virtue, that it lies in what is contrary to Indif- 
ference, even in the Tendency and J. nclination of the heart to 
virtuous action; and that the stronger the Inclination, and so 
the further from Indifference, the more virtuous the heart, and 
so much the more praiseworthy the act which proceeds 
from it? iis 

If we should suppose (contrary to what has been before 
demonstrated) that there may be an act of will in a state of 
Indifference; for instance, this act, viz. The will determining 
to put itself out of a state of Indifference, and to give itself 
a preponderation one way ; then it would follow, on drminian 
principles, that this act or determination of the will is that 
alone wherein Virtue consists, because this only is performed, 
while the mind remains in a state of Indifference, and so ina 
state of Liberty: for when once the mind is put out of its 
equilibrium, it is no longer in such a state; and therefore all 
the acts, which follow afterwards, proceeding from bias, can 
have the nature neither of Virtue nor Vice. Or if the thing 
which the will can do, while yet in a state of Indifference, and 


‘so of Liberty, be only to suspend acting, and determine to 


take the matter into consideration; then this determination is 
that alone wherein Virtue consists, and not proceeding to 
action after the scale is turned by consideration. So that it 
will follow, from these principles, that whatever is done after 
the mind, by any means, is once out of its equilibrium, and 
arises from an Inclination, has nothing of the nature of Virtue 
or Vice, and is worthy of neither blame nor praise. But 
how plainly contrary. is this to the universal sense of mankind, 
and to the notion they have of sincerely virtuous actions ? 
Which is, that they proceed from a heart well disposed and 
well inclined ; and the stronger, the more fixed and determined, 
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the good disposition of the heart, the greater the sincerity of 
_ Virtue, and so the more of its truth and reality. But if 
there be any acts, which are done in a state of equilibrium, or 
spring immediately from perfect Indifference and.coldness of 
heart, they cannot arise from any good principle or disposi- 
tion in the heart; and, consequently, according to ¢ommon 
sense, have no sincere goodness in them, hating no Virtue of 
heart in them. To have a virtuous heart, is to have a heart 
that favours Virtue, and is friendly to it, and not one perfectly 
cold and indifferent about it. 

And besides, the actions that are done in a state of Indifa 
ference, or that arise immediately out of such a state, cannot 
be virtuous, because, by the supposition, they are not deter- 
mined by any preceding choice. For if there be preceding 
choice, then choice intervenes between the act and the state 
of Indifference; which is contrary to the supposition of the 
act arising immediately out of Indifference. But those acts 
which are not determined by preceding choice, cannot be vir- 
tuous or vicious, by Arminian principles, because they are 
not determined by the will. So that neither one way, tor the 
other, can any actions be virtuous or vicious, according to 
those principles. If the action be determined by a preceding 
act of choice, it cannot be virtuous; because the action is not 
done in a state of Indifference, nor does immediately arise 
from such a state; and so is not done in a state of Liberty. 
If the action be not determined by a preceding act of choice, 
then it cannot be virtuous; because then the will is not 
self-determined in it. So that it is made certain, that 
neither Virtue nor Vice can ever find any place in the 
universe ! 

Moreover, that it is necessary to a virtuous action that it 
be performed in a state of Indifference, under a notion of that 
being a state of Liberty, is contrary to common sense; as it 
is a dictate of common sense, that Indifference itself, in many 
cases, is vicious, and so toa high degree. As if when see 
my neighbour or near friend, and one who has in the highest 
degree merited of me, in extreme distress, and ready to 
perish, I find an Indifference in my heart with respect to any 
thing proposed to be done, which I can easily do, for his relief. 
So it it should be proposed to me to blaspheme God, or kill 
my father, or do numberless other things, which might be 
mentioned; the being’ indifferent, for a moment, would be 
highly vicious and vile. 

And it may be further observed, that to suppose. this Li- 
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berty of Indifference is essential to Virtue and Vice, destroys 
the great difference of degrees of the guilt of different crimes, 
and takes away the heinousness of the most flagitious, horrid 
iniquities ; such as adultery, bestiality, murder, perjury, blas- 
phemy, &c. For, according to these principles, there is no 
harm at all in having the mind in a state of perfect Indifference 
with respect to these crimes; nay, it is absolutely necessary 
in order to any Virtue in avoiding them, or Vice in doing them. 
But for the mind to be in a state of Indifference with respect 
to them, is to be next door to doing them: it is then infinitely 
near to chusing, and so committing the fact: for equilibrium 
is the next step to a degree of preponderation ; and one, even 
the least degree of preponderation (all things considered) is 
choice. And not only so, but for the will to be in a state of 
perfect equilibrium with respect to such crimes, is for the 
mind to be in such a state, as to be full as likely to choose 
them as to refuse them, to do them as to omit them. And if 
our minds must be in such a state, wherein it is as near to 
choosing as refusing, and wherein it must of necessity, accord- 
ing to the nature of things, be as likely to commit them, as 
to refrain from them; where is the exceeding heinousness of 
choosing and committing them? If there be no harm in often 
being in such a state, wherein the probability of doing and 
forbearing are exactly equal, there being an equilibrium, and 
no more tendency to one than the other; then, according to 
the nature and laws of such a contingence, it may be expect- 
ed, as an inevitable consequence of.such a-disposition of things, 
that we should choose them as often as reject them: that 
it should generally so fall out is necessary, as equality in the 
effect is the natural consequence of the equal tendency of the 
cause, or of the antecedent state of things from which the 
effect arises. Why then should we be so exceedingly to 
blame, if it does so fall out? 

It is many ways apparent, that the 4rmznian scheme of 
Liberty is utterly inconsistent with the being of any such things 
as either virtuous or vicious Habits or Dispositions. If Liberty 
of Indifference be essential to moral agency, then there can 
be no Virtue in any habitual Inclinations of the heart; which 
are contrary to Indifference, and imply in their nature the very 
destruction and exclusion of it. They suppose nothing can be 
virtuous, in which no Liberty is exercised; but how absurd. 
is it to talk of exercising Indifference under bias and prepon- 
deration ! 

You Iq Pp 
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And if self-determining power in'the will be necessary to moral 
agency, praise, blame, &c. then nothing done by the will can 
be any further praise-worthy or blame-worthy, than so far as 
the will is moved, swayed and determined by itself, and the 
scales turned by the sovereign power the will has over itself. 
And therefore the will must not be out of its balance, propon- 
deration must not be determined and effected before-hand ; 
and so the self-determining act anticipated. Thus it appears 
another way, that habitual bias is inconsistent with that Li- 
berty, which Arminians suppose to be necessary to Virtue 
or Vice; and so it follows, that habitual bias itself cannot be — 
either virtuous or vicious. 

The same thing follows from their doctrine concerning 
the Inconsistence of Wecesstty with Liberty, Praise, Dispraise, 
&c. None will deny, that Bias and Inclination may be so 
strong as to be invincible, and leave no possibility of the will 
determining contrary to it; and so be attended with Ne- 
cessity. This Dr. Wuitsy allows concerning the will of God, 
Angels, and glorified Saints, with respect to good; and the 
will of Devils, with respect to evil. Therefore, if Necessity 
be inconsistent with Liberty; then, when fixed Inclination is 
to such a degree of strength, it utterly excludes all Virtue, 
Vice, Praise or Blame. And, if so, then the nearer Habits 
are to this strength, the more do they impede Liberty, and 
so diminish Praise and Blame, If very strong Habits destroy 
Liberty, the lesser ones proportionably hinder it, according to 
their degree of strength. And therefore it will follow, that 
then is the act most virtuous or vicious, when performed with- 
out any Inclination or habitual Bias at all; because it is then 
performed with most Liberty. ni 

Every prepossessing fixed Bias on the mind brings a de- 
gree of moral Inability for the contrary ; because so far as the . 
mind is biassed and prepossessed, so much Ainderance is there 
of the contrary. And therefore if moral Inability be incon- 
sistent with moral agency, or the nature of Virtue and Vice, 
then, so far as there is any such thing as eyil disposition of 
heart, or habitual depravity of Inclination; whether covetaus- 
ness, pride, malice, cruelty, or whatever else; sa much the 
more excuseable persons are; so much the less have their 
evil acts of this kind the nature of Vice. And, on the con- 
trary, whatever excellent Dispositions and Inclinations they 
have, so much are they the less virtuous, 

It is evident, that no habitual disposition of heart, can 
be in any degree virtuous or vicious; or the actions which 
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proceed from them at all praiseworthy or blameworthy. 
Because, though we should suppose the Habit not td be of 
such strength, as wholly to take away all moral ability and 
self-determining power; or may be partly from Bias, and in 
part from self-determination ; yet in this case, all that is from 
antecedent Bias must be set aside, as of rio consideration ; 
and in estimating the degree of Virtue or Vice; no more must 
be considered than what arises from self-determining power, 
without any influence of that Bias, because Liberty is exer- 
cised in no more: so that all that is the exercise of habitual 
Inclination, is thrown away, as not belonging to the morality of 
the action. By which it appears, that no exercise of these 
Habits, let them be stronger or weaker, can ever have any 
thing of the nature of either Virtue or Vice. 

Here if any one should say, that notwithstanding all these 
things, there may be the nature of Virtue and Vice in the 
Habits of the mind; because these Habits may be the effects 
of those acts, wherein the mind exercised Liberty ; that how- 
ever the forementioned reasons will prove that no Habits, 
which are natural, or that are born or created with us, can be 
either virtuous or vicious; yet they will not prove this of 
Habits, which have been acquired and established by repeated 
free acts. 

To such an objector I would say, that this evasion will not 
at all help the matter. For if freedom of will be essential ta 
the very nature of Virtue and Vice, then there is no Virtue or 
Vice but only in that very thing, wherein this Liberty is exer- 
cised. If a man in one or more things, that he does, exercises 


Liberty, and then by those acts is brought into such circum 


stances, that his Liberty ceases, and there follows a long series 
of acts or events that come to pass necessarily ; those conse- 
quent acts are not virtuous or vicious, rewardable or punisha- 
ble; but only the free acts that established this necessity ; for 
in them alone was the man free. The following effects, that 
are necessary, have no more of the nature of Virtue or Vice, 
than health or sickness of body have properly the nature of 
Virtue or Vice, being the effects of a course of free acts of 
temperance or intemperance; or than the good qualities of a 
clock are of the nature of Virtue, which are the effects of 
free acts of the artificer; or the goodness and sweetness of 
the fruits of a garden ate moral Virtues, being the effects of 
the free and faithful acts of the gardener. If Liberty be abso- 
lutely requisite to the morality of actions, and necessity wholly 
jnconsistent with it, as drminians greatly insist; then ng 
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necessary effects whatsoever, let the cause be never so good or 
bad, can be virtuous ot vicious; but the virtue or vice must 
be only in the free cause. Agreeably to this, Dr. Wuirsy 
supposes, the necessity that attends the good and eyil Habits 
of the saints in heaven, and damned in hell, which are the 
consequence of their free acts in their state of probation, are 
not rewardable or punishable. 

On the whole, it appears, that if the notions of Arminians 
concerning liberty and moral agency be true, it will follow, 
that there is no virtue in any such Habits or qualities as humi- 
lity, meekness, patience, mercy, gratitude, generosity, 
heavenly-mindedness; nothing at all praiseworthy in loving 
Christ above father and mother, wife and children, or our own 
lives; or in delight in holiness, hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, love to enemies, universal benevolence to man- 
kind: and, on the other hand, there is nothing at all vicious, 
or worthy of dispraise, in the most sordid, beastly, malignant, 
devilish dispositions; in being ungrateful, profane, habitually 
hating God, and things sacred and holy; or in being most 
treacherous, envious and cruel towards men, For all these 
things are Dispositions and Inclinations of the heart. And in 
short, there is no such thing as any virtuous or vicious quality 
of mind ; no such thing as inherent virtue and holiness, or vice 
and sin: and the stronger those Habits or Dispositions are, 
which used to be called virtuous and vicious, the further 
they are from being so indeed; the more violent men’s lusts 
are, the more fixed their pride, envy, ingratitude and mali- 
ciousness, still the further are they from being blameworthy. 
If there be a man that by his own repeated acts, or by any 
other means, is come to be of the most hellish Disposition, 
desperately inclined to treat his neighbours with injuriousness, 
contempt and malignity ; the further they should be from any 
Disposition to be angry with him, or in the least to blame 
him. So, on the other hand, if there be a person, who is of a 
most excellent spirit, strongly inclining him to the most amia- 
ble actions, admirably meek, benevolent, &c. so much is he 
further from any thing rewardable or commendable. On 
which principles, the man Jesus Christ was very far from being 
praiseworthy for those acts of holiness and kindness which He 
performed, these propensities being strong in his heart. And 
above all, the infinitely holy and gracious God is infinitely 
remote from any thing commendable, his good Inclinations 
being infinitely strong, and He, therefore, at the utmost pos- 
sible distance from being at liberty. And in all cases, the 
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stronger the Inclinations of any are to Virtue, and the more 
they love it, the less virtuous, and the more they love wicked- 
ness, the less vicious they are. Whether these things are 
agreeable to Scripture, let every Christian, and every man who 
has read the Bible, judge: and whether they are agreeable to 
common sense, let every one judge, that has human under- 
standing in exercise. 

And, if we pursue these principles, we shall find that 
Virtue and Vice are wholly excluded out of the world; and 
that there never was, nor ever can be any such thing as one or 
the other; either in God, angels or men. No Propensity, 
Disposition or Habit can be virtuous or vicious, as has been 
shewn; because they, so far as they take place, destroy the 
freedom of the will, the foundation of all moral agency, and 
exclude all capacity of either Virtue or Vice——And if Habits 
and Dispositions themselves be not virtuous nor vicious, nei- 
ther can the exercise of these Dispositions be so: for the 
exercise of Bias is not the exercise of free self-determining 
will, and so there is no exercise of liberty in it. Conse- 
quently, no man is virtuous or vicious, either in being well or 
ill disposed, nor in acting from a good or bad Disposition. 
And whether this Bias or Disposition, be habitual or not, if it 
exists but a moment before the act of will which is the effect 
of it, it alters not the case, as to the necessity of the effect. 
Or if there be no previous Disposition at ail, either habitual or 
occasional, that determines the act, then it is not choice that 
determines it: it is therefore a contingence, that happens to 
the man, arising from nothing in him; and is necessary, @s 
to any Inclination or Choice of his; and, therefore, cannot 
make him either the better or worse, any more than a tree 
is better than other trees, because it oftener happens to be 
lighted upon by anightingale: or a rock more vicious than 
other rocks, because vattle-snakes have happened oftener to 
crawl over it. So, that there is no Virtue nor Vice in good or 
bad Dispositions, either fixed or transient; nor any Virtue or 
Vice in acting from any good or bad previous Inclination; nor 
yet any virtue or vice, in acting wholly without any previous 
Inclination. Where then shall we find room for Virtue or 


Vice? 
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SECT. VIL 


Arminian Notions of moral Agency inconsistent with all In- 
Jiuence of Motive and Inducement, in either virtuous or 
vicious Actions. 


As Arminian notions of that liberty which is essential 
to virtue or vice, are inconsistent with common sense, in their 
being inconsistent with all virtuous or vicious habits and dis- 
positions; so they are no less inconsistent with all influence 
of Aotives in moral actions.—Such influence equally against 
those notions of liberty, whether there be, previous to the act 
of choice, a preponderancy of the inchnation, or a preponde- 
rancy of those circumstances, which have a tendency to move 
the inclination. And, indeed, it comes to just the same thing ; 
to say, the circumstances of the mind are such as tend to sway 
and turn its inclination one way, is the same thing, as to say, 
the inclination of the mind, as under such circumstances, tends 
that way. 

Or if any think it most proper to say, that Motives do 
alter the inclination, and give a new bias to the mind, it will 
not alter the case, as to the present argument. For if Motives 
operate by giving the mind an inclination, then they operate 
by destroying the mind’s indifference, and laying it under a 
bias. But to do this, is to destroy the Arminian freedom : it 
is not to leave the will to its own self-determination, but to 
bring it into subjection to the power of something extrinsic, 
which operates upon it, sways and determines it, previous to 
its own determination. So that what is done from Motive, 
cannot be either virtuous or vicious. Besides, if the acts of 
the will are excited by Motives, those Motives are the causes 
of those acts of the will; which makes the acts of the will 
necessary ; as effects necessarily follow the efficiency of the 
cause. And if the influence and power of the Motive causes 
the volition, then the influence of the Motive determines 
volition, and volition does not determine itself; and so is not 
free, in the sense of Arminians (as has been largely shewn 
already) and consequently can be neither virtuous nor yi- 
cious. 

The supposition which has already been taken notice of 
as an insufficient evasion in other cases, would be, in like man- 
ner, impertinently alledged in this case; namely, the suppo- 
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sition that liberty consists in a power of suspending action for 
the present, in order to deliberation. If it should be said, - 


‘Though it be true, that the will is under a necessity of finally 


following the strongest Motive; yet it may, for the present, 
forbear to act upon the Motive presented, till there has been 
opportunity thoroughly to consider it, and compare its real 
weight with the merit of other Motives. | answer as follows : 

Here again, it must be remembered, that if determining 
thus to suspend and consider, be that act of the will, wherein 
alone liberty is exercised, then in this all virtue and vice must 
consist; and the acts that follow this consideration, and are the 
effects of it, being necessary, are no more virtuous or vicious 
than some good or bad events, which happen when they are 
fast asleep, and are the consequences of what they did when 
they were awake. Therefore, I would here observe two 
things : 

1. To suppose, that all virtue and vice, in every case, 
consists in determining, whether to take time for consideration 
pr not, is not agreeable to common sense. For, according to 
such a supposition, the most horrid crimes, adultery, murder, 
sodomy, blasphemy, &c. do not at all consist in the horrid 
nature of the things themselves, but only in the neglect of 
thorough consideration before they were perpetrated, which 
brings their viciousness to a small matter, and makes all crimes 
equal. If it be said, that neglect of consideration, when such 
heinous evils are proposed to choice, is worse than in other 
cases: I answer, this is inconsistent, as it supposes the very 
thing to be, which, at the same time, is supposed not to be; 
jt supposes all moral evil, all viciousness and heinousness, 
does not consist merely in the want of consideration. It sup- 
poses some crimes in themselves, in their own nature, to be 
more heinous than others, antecedent to consideration, or in- 
consideration which lays the person under a previous obliga- 
tion to consider in some cases more than others. 

9. If it were so, that all virtue and vice, in every case, 
consisted only in the act of the will, whereby it determines 
whether to consider or no, it would not alter the case 
in the least, as to the present argument. For still in this 
act of the will on this determination, it is induced by some 
Motive, and necessarily follows the strongest Motive; and so 
is necessarily, even in that act wherein alone it is either vir- 
tuous or vicious. 

One thing more I would observe, concerning the incon- 
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sistence of Arminian notions of moral agency with the in- 
fluence of Motiyes——I suppose none will deny, that it is 
possible for such powerful Motives to be set before the mind, 
exhibited in so strong a light, and under such advantageous 
circumstances, as to be invincible; and such as the mind can- 
not but yield to. In this case, Arminians will doubtless say, 
liberty is destroyed. And if so, then if Motives are exhibited 
with half so much power, they hinder liberty in proportion to 
their strength,’ and go halfway towards destroying it. Ifa 
thousand degrees of Motive abolish all liberty, then five hun- 
dred take it half away. If one degree of the influence of 
Motive does not at all infringe or diminish liberty then no 
more do two degrees; for nothing doubled, is still nothing, 
And if two degrees do not diminish the will’s liberty, no more 
do four, eight, sixteen, or six thousand. For nothing however 
multiplied comes to but nothing. If there be nothing in the 
nature of motive or moral suasion, that is at all opposite to 
liberty, then the greatest degree of it cannot hurt liberty. 
But if there be somewhat, in the nature of the thing, against 
liberty, then the least degree of it hurts in some degree; and 
consequently diminishes virtue. If invincible Motives, to that 
action which is good, take away all the freedom of the act, 
and so all the virtue of it; then the more forceable the Mo- 
tives are, so much the worse, so much the less virtue; and the 
weaker the Motives are, the better for the cause of virtue; 
and none is best of all, 

Now let it be considered, whether these things are agree-~ 
able to common sense. If it should be allowed, that there are 
some instances wherein the soul chooses without any Motive, 
what virtue can there be in such a choice? I am sure there is 
no prudence or wisdom in it, Such a choice is made for no 
good end; being made for no end at all. If it were for any 
end, the view of the end would be the Motive exciting to the 
act; and if the act be for no good end, and so from no good 
aim, then there is no good intention in it: and, therefore, ac- 
cording to all our natural notions of virtue, no more virtue in 
it than in the motion of the smoke, which is driven to and fra 
by the wind, without any aim or end in the thing moved, and 
which knows not whither, nor wherefore, it is moved. 

Corol. 1. By these things it appears, that the argument 
against the Calvinists, taken from the use of counsels, exhorta- 
tions, invitations, expostulations, &c. so much insisted on by 
4rminians, is truly against themselves. For these things can 
operate no other way to any good effect, than as in them is 
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exhibited Motive and Inducement, tending to. excite and de- 
termine the acts of the will *, But it follows, on their prin- 
ciples, that the acts of will excited by such causes, cannot 
be virtuous; because, so far as they are from these, they are 
not from the will’s self-determining power. Hence it will 
follow, that it is not worth while to offer any arguments. to 


. 


“persuade men to any virtuous volition or voluntary action; it. 


¥ The irae reason Way counsels, exhortations, &e. commonly called motivess 

are consistent with the doctrine of necessity held by Calvinists, may be here no« 
ticed, in addition to some hints before given. In order to this, we must guard 
against ambiguity in the word ¢ motive which at one time is intended forthe ob= 
ject exhibited, abstractedly considered; at another, the object concretivelys as it stands 
in the view of the mind. The opposersof that necessity for which our author pleads 
must in order to: make even’a shew of consistency, understand the word ‘* motive”? 
in the first of these acceptations. And if so, it is nothing marvellous that they 
should maintain the existence of a: power in the human mind which can, on the 
one hand, successfully oppose thé strongest possible motive ; and on the other, be de= 
termined by a weaker, and even sometimes by the weakest motive. For bow often 
js the most insignificant bawble preferred to infinite excellence! But consistent 
Calvinists do not understand the term in any such manner, but rather as an effect 
compounded of the s/ale of the mind and the real object. Andy, seeing the object, im 
itself considered, is not changed by mental perception, the difference of the effect, or 
change of mental views must arise from the mind itself. Hence one motive, in the 
Arminian sense, may produce, in the oher acceptation of the term, a thousand dif= 
ferent motives, according to the different mental states to which the object ig 
presented. 

Therefore counsels, exhortations, invitations, &c. are most rationally employ=— 

ed by Calvinists; for that which determines the human will to action, is the ma- 
tive as it is perceived, or that which results from an application of the object to the 
mind. According to them, without an object presented there can be no motive, any 
more than there can be a mo#zve without a mind to which it is presented. Without 
evangelical truth, and an evangelical mind, or disposition, there can be no evangeli- 
cal determining motive. Consequently, if the mind be at all roused from ignorance 
and apathy, delermining motives must be produced in it by a representation of ob 
jects, by counsels, exhortations, invitations, expostulations, &c. These will sue 
ceed, or fail of success, morally, aceurding te the state of the mind, But as the 
agent is free from co-action, constraint, and compulsion, in the act of choosing, the 
true inference is—not that such use of the means is unsuitable or inconsistent, but 
—that here is clearly implied the great necessity the rationality, and the perfect 
consistency of prayer to he God of grace, for success on the use of means, Pauk 
may plant, and Apollos may water, but. God giveth the increase. To influence the 
mind without moral motives, is’ the prerogative of God. All hearts are in his hand 
to form them as he pleases. Ifthe tree be good by sovereign influence, or a new 
birth, the fruit of love to God and hatred to sin, holy fear, unfeigned faith, humble 
hope, &c. will follow, 2ccording to the objects presented. A crop will not follow 
without the wnion of two things, seed and soil. If both be good, the crop will be 
good, but not otherwise. That motive which determines the will, cannot arise from 
any other cause than the object and the disposition united, And then only can the de- 
termining motive be good, when. it results from a good object applied to a good disposie 
tions or state of mind, These things duly considered will sufficiently prove why Cale 
vinists use counsels, exhortations, invitations, &c.—W> 
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is in vain to set before flem the wisdom and amiableness of 
ways of virtue, or the odiousness and folly of ways of vice. 
This notion of liberty and moral agency frustrates all en- 
deavours to draw men to virtue by instruction or persuasion, 
precept or example: for though these things may induce them 
to what is materially virtuous, yet at the same time they take 
away the form of Virtue, because they destroy Liberty ; as 
they, by their own power, put the will out of its equilibrium, 
determine and turn the scale, and take the work of self-deter- 
mining power out of its hands. And the clearer the instruc- 
tions given, the more powerful the arguments used, and the 
more moving the persuasions or examples, the more likely 
they are to frustrate their own design; because they have so 
much the greater tendency to put the will out of its balance, 
to hinder its freedom of self-determination ; and so to exclude 
the very form of virtue, and the essence of whatsoever is 
praiseworthy. 

So it clearly follows, from these principles, that God has 
no hand in any man’s virtue, nor does at all promote it, either 
by a physical or moral influence ; that none of the moral me- 
thods he uses with men to promote virtue in the world, have 
any tendency to the attainment of that end; that all the in- 
structions he has given men, from the beginning of the world 
to this day, by prophets or apostles, or by his Son Jesus Christ ; 
that all his counsels, invitations, promises, threatenings, warn- 
ings and expostulations ; that a]l means he has used with men, 
in ordinances, or providerices; yea, all influences of his Spirit, 
ordinary and extraordinary, have had no tendency at all to ex- 
cite any one virtuous act of the mind, or to promote any thing 
morally good and commendable, in any respect.—For there is 
no way that these or any other means can promote virtue, but 
one of these three. Either (1.) By a physical operation on the 
heart. But all effects that are wrought in men in this way, have 
no virtue in them, by the concurring voice of all dArminians. 
Or, (2.) Morally,by exhibiting Motives to the understanding, to 
excite good acts in the will. But it has been demonstrated, 
that volitions excited by Motives, are necessary, and not ex- 
cited by a self-moving power; and therefore, by their prin- 
ciples, there is no Virtue in them. Or, (3.) By merely giving 
the will an opportunity to determine itself concerning the ob- 
jects proposed, either to choose or reject, by its own uncaused, 
unmoved, uninfluenced self-determination. And if this be all, 
then all those means do no more to promote virtue than vice: . 
for they do nothing but give the will opportunity to determine 
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itself either way, either to good or bad, without laying it un- 
der any bias to either: and so there is really as much of an 
opportunity given to determine in favour of evil, as of good. 

Thus that horrid blasphemous consequence will certainly 
follow from the Arminian doctrine, which they charge on 
others; namely, that God acts an inconsistent part in using so 
many counsels, warnings, invitations, intreaties, Kc. with sin- 
ners, to induce them to forsake sin, and turn to the ways of 
virtue; and that all are insincere and fallacious. It will 
follow, from their doctrine, that God does these things when 
he knows, at the same time, that they have no manner of ten- 
dency to promote the effect he seems to aim at; yea, knows 
that if they have any influence, this very influence will be in- 
consistent with such an effect, and will prevent it. But what 
an imputation of insincerity would this fix on him, who is in- 
finitely holy and true!—So that theirs is the doctrine which, 
if pursued in its consequences, does horribly reflect on the 
most high, and fix on him the charge of hypocrisy 5 and not the 
doctrine of the Calvinist ; according to their frequent, and 
vehement exclamations and invectives. 

Corol. 2. From what has been observed in this section, it 
again appears, that Arminian principles and notions, when 
. fairly examined and pursued in their demonstrable conse= 
quences, do evidently shut all virtue out of the world, and 
make it impossible that there should ever be any such thing, 
in any case; or that any such thing should ever be conceived 
of. For, by these principles, the very notion of virtue oF 
vice implies absurdity and contradiction. For it is absurd in 
itself, and contrary te common sense, to suppose a virtuous 
act of mind without any good intention or aim; and, by their 
principles, it is absurd to suppose a virtuous act with a good 
intention or aim; for to act for an end, is to act from a Mo- 
tive. So that if we rely on these principles, there can be no 
virtuous act with a good design and end; and itis self-evi- 
dent, there can be none without: consequently there can be 
no virtuous act at all. 

Corol. 3. It is manifest, that Arminian notions of moral 
agency, and the being of a faculty of will, cannot consist to- 
gether; and that if there be any such thing as either a vir- 
tuous or vicious act, it cannot be an act of the will ; no will 
can be at all concerned in it. For that act which is performed 
svithout inclination, without Motive, without end, must be per- 
formed without any concern of the will. To suppose an act 
of the will without these, implies a contradiction. If the soul 
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in its a¢t has no motive or end; then, in that act (as was ob- 
served before) it seeks nothing, goes after nothing, exerts no 
inclination to any thing; and this implies, that in that act it 
desires nothing, and chooses nothing ; so that there is no act 


of choice in the case: and that is as much as to sa , there is 


no act of will in the case. Which very effectually shuts all 
vicious and virtuous acts out of the universe; in as much as, 
according to this, there can be no vicious or virtuous act 
wherein the will is concerned: and according to the plainest 
dictates of reason, and the light of nature, and also the prin- 
ciples of Arminians themselves, there can be no virtuous 


or vicious act’ wherein the will is not concerned. And. 


therefore there is no room for any virtuous or vicious acts 
at all. 

Corol, 4. If none of the moral actions of intelligent be- 
ings are influenced by either previous Inclination or Mative, 
another strange thing will follow; and this is, that God not 
only cannot foreknow any of the future moral actions of his 
creatures, but he can make no conjecture, can give no pro- 
bable guess concerning. them, For, all conjecture in things 
of this nature, must depend on some discerning or apprehen- 
sion of these two things, previous Disposition, and Motrve, 
which, as has been observed, Arminian notions of moral 
agency, in their real consequence, altogether exclude, 
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PART IV. 


WHEREIN THE CHIEF GROUNDS OF THE REASONINGS OF ARMI- 
NIANS, IN SUPPORT AND DEFENCE OF THE FOREMEN- 
TIONED NOTIONS OF LIBERTY, MORAL aGEency, &c. AND 
AGAINST THE OPPOSITE DOCTRINE, ARE CONSIDERED. 


SECT. I 


The Essence of the Virtue and Vice of Dispositions of the Heart, 
~ and Acts of the Will, lies not in ther Cause, but their Na- 
ture*. 


Orxe main foundation of the reasons, which are brought to 
establish the forementioned notions of liberty, virtue, vice, 


* This may appear to some to be an identical proposition—* The essence 
of a thing lies in its nature ;” but it is not wholly so, and the whole of the proposi- 
tion is exceedingly important, on account of the negative part, or. the incidental 
proposition it contains, viz. The essence of virtue and vice lies mof in their cause. 
Asingle consideration may be sufficient to shew the truth and importance of one 
part of this last proposition. If the essence of virtue lay in its cause, how could the 
first cause, or the uncaused nature, be virtuous? If therefore the first cause be vir- 
tuous, or have the essence of virtue, as all atheists will allow, it is plain, that 
essence must lie in the nature of that cause itself. Hence, as God is the standard 
of all moral excellence, created natures are morally excellent in proportion as they 
resemble him. And ‘as virtue is an zmitable excellence, and as good reason can 
be assigned why the resemblance should not hold in this particular, it is highly 
probable, a priori, tbat, in reference to created natures, the essence of their virtue 
lies not in its cause, To demonstrate this last, is the design of the present section. 

Again, as the essence of virtue lies not in its cause, so neither does the ese 
sence of vice lie in its cause. But the philosophical ground of this part of the gene- 
ral proposition demands more particular attention. And as this proposition—* the 
essence of vice lies not in its cause,” affects the whoie system of morals, and in- 
deed of theology, we beg leave to propose a series of remarks which, it is hoped, 
will cast some light on the subject. 

1. Causes are of two kinds, and of two only, either positive or negative. Posi- 
tive causes produce positive effects, from the first cause through all secondary 
causes ; and these positive secondary causes are nothing else but so many decre- 
tive antecedents, which act physically, and their consequences follow from the na- 
ture of things ; even as number follows the repetition of units, or happiness results 
from true virtue. 

2. The term ‘‘ cause” is applied less properly to express a negative idea ; 
for it expresses merely an antecedent of a consequent. For instance, if we say 
that a man cannot read pecause he is blind, or cannot walk because he has no legs, 
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&c. is a supposition, that the virtuousness of the dispositions, 


or acts of the will, consists not in the nature of these dispo- 


©r cannot go to heaven because he does not love God, and the like; itis manifest 
that blindness, want of legs, and want of love to God, are ¢* causes” only as antece- 
dents are causes to their consequents, without positive influence. 

3. Negative causes, though they have no positive operation in producing their 
Cconsequents, are no less the ground of certainty than those Causes, properly so called, 
which exist in physical operations. For the consequent follows the antecedent with 
equal certainty, whether the connection be formed by decretive will and energy, 
as in all positive causes, or by the nature of things only, Which is essential truth, 
as in all negative causes, 

4, The cause of vitious acts, is a vitious disposition ; in other words, it is the 
want, or the absence of a virtuous disposition. The essence of the vitious act, how= 
ever, is not in the cause, or disposition. The vice of the disposition is one thing, 
and the vice of the act is another. For as the nature of the disposition, and the 
nature of the act, are different ; so the vice, or moral badness of the one, is a dif- 
ferent badness from that of the other. The one and the other is a bad thing whate 
ever be the cause, and irrespective of-any. Hence, 

5. Evil dispositions or acts should be denominated such, not from their 
cause, but from their nature. Were it otherwise, personal fault, or blame, could 
never exist; for the vitious act would transfer the blame to the disposition, and the 
disposition to the cause of that; whereby persons would be free from blame, and 
this would attach to principles only. But to Suppose a moral agent incapable of 
blameworthiness, which on the supposition would be the Case, is a gross absurdity. 
It would be to suppose an accountable being, who at the same time can be ace 


’ countable for nothing ; and it would be to impute blame to principles, or a prin 


ple, which is incapable of moral agency. 
6. The cause of virtuous acts, or, if we may so speak, the soil in which they 


" grow, is a previous inclination or disposition to good, before any actual chuice takes 


place. This may be called a virtuous inclination, or disposition, But the original 
and predisposing cause of that, is divine energy, influx, or influence; in other 
words, an assimilating emanation from the holy nature and decretive will of God. 

7. Nevertheless, this is not a good, or a virtue, attributable to man, until he 
is actually possessed of it, or it becomes his, as a quality of his nature. God, the 
Father of lights, from whom every good and perfect gift proceedeth, is the cause of 


’ that virtuous disposition ; but while the virtue remained in the cause, and not 


in the man, it was no human virtue. Mor does the essence of human virtue lie ip 
the communication itself, for this was the effect of divine will; but no will can 
alter the ature of virtue : therefore, the essence of virtue consists not in the cause, 
whether we understand by “ cause,” the wil/ that communicates the virtuous dis- 
position, or the communication itself. Consequently, the absence of virtue is so com- 
pletely confined to the disposition of the agent, and the consequent acts, asto exr 
clude every thing else that may be termed its cause. mS ; 

8. The cause of vitious acts, whatever it be, is opposite to the eause of vira 
tuous acts; for these acts have diametrically Opposite effects. That vitious acts 
have a cause, as well as virtuous ones, cannot be denied by any reflecting 
person, for this plain reason, that there is nothing in the universality of things, 
beings, qualities, &c. but basa cause, either positive or negative, as before ex 
plained. Neither agency, liberty, nor any thing else, considered as an effect, 
or a Consequent, can exist without a eausey or antecedent. The denial of this, 
and universal scepticism, are the same thing. Then all reasoning, and all com- 
mon sense, vanish, Then body and spirit, cause and effects, good and evil, &c, 
are huddled up in endless confusion, without either first or last, great or small, or- 
der or proportion. 71 

9. The original, predisposing cause of a vitious disposition, is the very oppa~ 
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sitions, or acts ofthe will, but wholly in the Origin or Cause of 
| them : sothatif the disposition of the mind, or acts of the will, be 


site of the original, predisposing cause of a virtuous disposition, This last, it has 
been shewn, is divine energy, which is a positive cause ; the other, the opposite 
of this, is a negative cause. The cause of good, as before observed, is a cause 
properly so called, in the way of physical influence; but the cause of evil is called 
«© a cause” improperly, as it implies no physical influence, but only stands as am 
antecedent to a consequent ; from which however the consequent may be inferred 
with as much certainty as if the influence were physical and mechanical. Whe- ~ 
ther you suppose positive quantities, or negative quantities, consequences are 
equally certain, it is no less true that 5—2==3, than 3¢3-=6. Whether you say, 
lf the sun «were not, it would cause darkness ; Or say, If the sun shine, it will cause . 
light; the difference is only in the nature of the cause, as either positive or negas. 
tive, not in the certainty of the consequence. 

10. It would be very absurd and contradictory to say that the cause of vice 
is vilious. For that would be the same as to say» that a thing was before it existed. 
To be vitious is to have vice ; and for this to be the cause of vice, is for it to be 
the cause of itself, or self-caused, which is absurd. It is therefore impossible that 
| the cause of vice should be vitious ; consequently the essence of vice is no where 
but in its own proper nature, to the exclusion of every cause whatever. And yet, __. 
as it is an effect, it must have @ cwuse. 
| 11. The principal question to be determined, in this investigation, is, What 
is precisely the original, predisposing, negative cause ofa vitious disposition ? The 
| answer is plain and short ; it 1s that property of a creature which renders it absolule- ~~ 
! ly dependent for its being and well-being. Or, it is that property which is the very 
| opposite ta independence, self-sufficiency, and immutability : and therefore isa pro- 
perty peculiar to a creatures and cannot belong to God. 

12. Nor can this be said to be an actually existing property from eternity ; since 
it caunot belong to God, and nothing, the only alternative, has noproperty. It is not 
therefore the Manichean eternal evil principle, if by this be meant any thing actually 
existing, as coeval with a good principle. Good is a principle positively eternal 5 
but what we speak of is a mere negative principle, and owes its éistence asa proe 
and were every creature annihilated, this property would 


perty to a created nature ; 


also cease to be. 
13. But what shall we call this principle, property, or predisposing cause of 


| yice ? Shall we call it defectibility, defect, limitation, or imperfection of existence ? 
Not the first: for the question would return, What makes a creature defecizble 2 
Not the second; for the term is ambiguous, as there are several kinds of defect, 
natural and moral, and therefore, as the word is of common use; and of frequent 
occurrence, it would require perpetual explanations. Not the third, or the fourth 5 
for the same reason. A term therefore not ambiguovs, and sufficiently expressive 
| should be employed ; as we employ technical terms to express a’ specific object. 
For this purpose, no term, perbaps, is less exceptionable, or more suitable, than 
PASSIVE POWER; forit is free from ambiguity, and is sufficiently expressive of the 
| idea already explained. The idea of passtvity is clearly implied in the name, as in 
the thing; and the term power seems preferabie to property, or quality, because less 
ambiguous, and yet more expressive to convey the intended idea of metaphysical 
anfluence of cause and effect, 
| 1é. To which we may add, That “ passive power’’ is by no means anew 
| coined expression; but has often been used to express the very idea to which it 
is here applied. Thus, above a century and a half ago, that eminently pious and 
profoundly learned divine, THEoPHILUS GALE, in his ‘¢ Court of the Gentiles,” says : 
& The root and origin of all creatural dependence, is the creature’s passive power, and 
| God's absolute dominion over it.—Now all limits as to nature and essence speak a 
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never so good, yet if the Cause of the disposition or act be 
not our virtue, there is nothing virtuous or praiseworthy in it ; 


mixture of nibilitys passive power, and dependence resulting therefrom; whence 
DAMASCENE adds, Moyoy yap to Geto omabec cont, The Deity only is impassible ;? name~ 
ly, because exempt from nihility, passive power, and dependence. This nihilityy . 
or nothingness of the creature is the same with its passive. power either physic or 
metaphysic, natural or obediental : whereby it is limited, and confined to such or 
sucha degree of entity, existence, and operation. (Court of Gent, Part LV. B. ii. ch. 

xi. § 4.) 

15. Now that the essence of vice consisteth not in this property is plain, in 
that passive power is essential to a er€ature, which vice neither is nor can be. 
It is the soil in which vice grows, and without which it could not grow, or have 

— existence, but isnot itself viscous 3 otherwise we shouldbe forced to seek the cause 

of that cause in perpetual retrogradation, and move from one difficulty to another 

* jnto endless absurdity. The predisposing cause of viees therefore, is passive power 

~~. which in itself is not vitious, or morally evil. But how moral evil came to ewisty 

aud what is its true origin, will be more convyenient!y considered ima subsequent 
part of this work. 

16. As the essence of the virtue and vice of dispositions and acts lies not i 

—~ their cause, so neither does it lie in their effects : that is, dispositions and acts are 
not to be denominated virtuous or vitious on account of their effects or conse- 
quences, such as their being productive of happiness or misery. For as the proper= 
ties of any thing must be different from those of its cause, however similar, so 
must those properties differ from their effects. The immediate effect of virtue is— 
not happiness to the individual, for instance, butthat the agent is approvable, ot 
praiseworthy. But were thé essence of virtue to consist in « its tendency to ultimate. | 
happiness,”? as some have affirmed, immediate approbation and praise could not 
be safely given to any individual act or disposition, as its relation to ultimate hap- 
Pincss could not be ascertained but by the final event. If the essence of the virtue 
Or vice were not in the act or disposition, bat to be denominated from its effects, 
‘ many other absurdities would follow. For instance, , 

17. On that supposition, the supreme excellence of Jehovah would not be 
approvable and praiseworthy on its own aceount, or its intrinsic excellency, but only 
because of its effects and consequences. On that principle, to fate God would 
be nothing bad, it would have no intrinsic demerit ; or to love God would be no- E 
thing good, nothing in itself praiseworthy, were it not for consequences, Which 
is not only absurd, but blasphemous also and skocking, 

18. That sentiment is evidently founded on the supposition that every thing, i 

property, quality and event, is the fruit:of divine will; and therefore that every 
thing must be equally good in itself, though relatively good or bad to the individual ; 
€ven as matter and motion, and their laws, are equally good in themselves, but not 1 
relatively so to the individuals who suffer from them. But this is a great mise 
take, as it confounds things totally distinct in their nature, such as positive and . 
negative causes, natural necessity and moral certainty. Decretive positions and their 
consequences are one ground of certainty ; negative causes and their consequences 
are another ; therefore, from the certainty of result in the divine view we cannot 
rightly infer that all results are decreed, Decretive positions comprehend neither 
negalive causes, nor the nature of things. For an intelligent being to love God, is’ 
agreeable to the nalure of things ; it is what ought to be independent of any decre- 
tive position, or legal demand in reference to the case. In like manner, for ap 
intelligent being to kare God is a voluntary contradiction to the nature of things— 
or the essence of eternal truth which is above all will, or isnot founded in will 
as wellas to constituted law. Again, 


19. To deny the “ intrinsic merit and demerit of voluntary actions indepene 
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and, on the contrary, if the will, in its inclination or acts, be 


never so bad, yet, unless it arises from something that is our 


vice or fault, there is nothing vicious or blameworthy in it. 
Hence their grand objection and pretended demonstration, or 
self-evidence, against any virtue and commendableness, or 
_vice and blame-worthiness, of those habits or acts of the will, 
which are not from some virtuous or vicious determination of 
the will itself. 
Now, if this matter be well considered, it will appear to be 


- altogether a mistake, yea, a gross absurdity ; and that it is 


most certain, that if there be any such thing, as a virtuous or 
vicious disposition, or volition of mind, the virtuousness or vi- 
ciousness of them consists not in the Origin or Cause of these 
things, but in the Nature of them. 


dent on their consequences,” as some do*, is to deny the nature of things; and 
this is nothing less than an attempt to divide eternal unity, to give the lie direct 
to essential truth, and to convert the first uncaused essence into contradictory cons 
tingencies. The nature of things is nothing else, radically, but the nature of God, 
which is essential truth as well as essential goodness. Decretive positions, or an 
arbitrary constitution of things by divine wil!, therefore can no more alter the 
intrinsic merit or demerit of actions, affections, habits, or characters, than divine 
will can alter the character of essential truth, or choose real contradictions. More- 
Over, 

20. Ultimate happiness is the effect or consequence of virtue as a reward. 
Now to make the merit or excellence of virtue to depend on ultimate happiness, 
while happiness is the reward of virtue, is most inconsistent 5 it is to reward fur no- 
thing rewardable. If virtue be not of zntrinsic worth, it must be a mere moral no- 
thing, as to rewardableness and therefore ultimate happiness would be a reward 
for a mere moral nothing; that is, happiness would be no reward, which is contra- 
dictory. 

21. As to vice, its consequence is punishment. If indeed this consequence 
were the mere effect of arbitrary positions, or sovereign appointment ; if it were 
the plan of God first to.cawse the existence of vice, and then to punzsh the subject of 
it, as wiiat the good of the whole required, there would be great plausibility in the 
sentiment we oppose. But the assumption itself is fundamentally erroneous, It 
confounds hypothetical antecedents, as the whole of decretive plans may be termed, 
- with that eternal truth which connects them with their consequences: To suppose 
the hatred of God, for instance, to have no zérinsic demerit in it, or that it is bad 
only as dependent on its consequences ; is the same as to say, it is agreeable to the 
nature of things, conformable to eternal truth, that God should be hated, and theree 
fore that he must approve of it—only to the agentit is attended with bad consequences, 
That is, on the supposition, God has appointed misery as the consequent; for doing 
nothing that is initself bad; yea for doing what is perfeetly innocent, agreeable to 
the nature of things, conformable to eternal truth, and acceptable to God, as every 
‘thing which he appoints must be. Whether such a sentiment be nearest a-kin to 
4 profound philosophy,” or to something else, let the competent readerjudge.—=W, 
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If the Essence of virtuousness or commendableness, and 
ef viciousness or fault, does not lie in the Nature of the dis= — 
positions or acts of mind, which are said to be our virtue or 
our fault, but in their Cause, then it is certain it lies nowhere 
atall. ‘Thus, for instance, if the vice of a vicious act of will, ~ 
lies not in the Nature of the act, but the Cause; so that its = : 
being of a bad Nature will not make it at all our fault, unless 
it arises from some faulty determination of ours, as its Cause, — 
or something in us that is our fault; then, for the same rea- 
son, neither can the viciousness of that Cause lie in the 
Nature of the thing itself, but in 7ts Cause: that evil deter-- _ 
mination of ours is not our fault, merely because it isofabad 
Nature, unless it arises from some Cause in us that is our fault, _ 
And when we are come to this higher Cause, still the reason 
of the thing holds good; though this Cause be of a bad Na- _ 
ture, yet we are not at all to blame on that account, unless it 
arises from something faulty in us. Nor yet can blameworthi- _ 
ness lie in the Nature of thts Cause, but in the Cause of that, 
And thus we must drive faultiness back from step to step, 
from a lower Cause to a higher, 2 infinitum: and that is, 
thoroughly to banish it from the world, and to allow it no pos- 
sibility of existence any where in the universality of things. 
On these principles, vice, or moral evil, cannot consist in any — j 
thing that is an effect ; because fault does not consist in the — 
Nature of things, but in their Cause; as well as because 
effects are necessary, being unavoidably connected with their 
Cause: therefore the Cause only is to blame. And so it 
follows, that faultiness can lie only in that Cause, which is a 
Cause only, and no effect of any thing. Nor yet can it lie in 
this; for then it must lie in the Nature of the thing itself; not 
in its being from any determination of ours, ner any thing 
faulty in us which is the Cause, nor indeed from any Cause at 
all; for, by the supposition, it is no effect, and has no Cause. 
And thus, he that will maintain, it is not the Nature of habits 
or acts of will that makes them virtuous or faulty, but the 
Cause, must immediately run himself out of his own asser- 
tion; and in maintaining it, will insensibly contradict and 
deny it. 

This is certain, that if effects are vicious and faulty, not 
from their Nature, or from any thing inherent in them, but 
becausé they are from a bad Cause, it must be on account of 
the badness of the Cause: a bad effect in the will must be bad, 
because the Cause is bad, or of an evil Nature, or has badness 
@s a quality inherent in it: and 2 good effect in the will must 
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be good, by reason of the goodness of the Cause, or its being 
ofa good Kindand Nature. And if this be what is meant, the 
“very supposition of fault and praise lying not in the Nature of 
the thing, but the Cause, contradicts itself, and does at least 
resolve the Essence of virtue and vice into the Nature of 
things, and supposes it originally to consist in that.—And if a 
caviller has a mind to run from the absurdity, by saying, ‘ No, 
the fault of the thing, which is the Cause, lies not in this, that 
the Cause itself is of an evil Nature, but that the Cause is evil 
in that sense, that it is from another bad Cause.” Still the 
absurdity will follow him; for, if so, then the Cause before 
charged is at once acquitted, and all the blame must be laid to 
the higher Cause, and must consist in that being evz/, or of an 
evil Nature. So now, we are come again to lay the blame of 
the thing blameworthy, to the Nature of the thing, and not to 
the Cause. And if any is so foolish as to go higher still, and 
ascend from step to step, till he is come to that which is the 
first Cause concerned in the whole affair, and will say, all the 
blame lies in that; then, at last, he must be forced to own, that 
the faultiness of the thing, which he supposes alone blame- 
worthy, lies wholly 2 the Nature of the thing, and not in the 
Original or Cause of its for the supposition is, that it has no 
Original, it is determined .by no act of ours, is caused -by 
nothing faulty in us, being absolutely without any Cause. 
And so the race is at an end, but the evader is taken in his 
flight, ' 
It is agreeable to the natural notions of mankind, that 
moral evil, with its desert of dislike and abhorence, and all its 
other ill deservings, consists ina certain deformity in the Nature 
of certain dispositions of the heart, and acts of the will; and 
not in the deformity of something else, diverse from the very 
thing itself, which deserves abhorrence, supposed to be the 
Cause of it. Which would be absurd, because that would be 
to suppose a thing that is innocent and not evil, is truly evil 
and faulty, because another thing 1s evil. It implies a contra- 
diction; for it would be to suppose, the very thing, which is 
morally evil and blameworthy, is innocent and not blame- 
worthy ; but that something else, which is its Cause, is only 
to blame. To say, that vice does not consist in the thing 
which is vicious, but in its Cause, is the same as to say, 
that vice does not consist in yice, but in that which pro- 
duces it. 
It is true, a Cause may be to blame, for being the Cause 
of vice; it may be wickedness in the Cause, that it produces 
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that these two are the same individual wickedness. The wick= 
ed act of the Cause in producing wickedness, is one wicked- 
ness; and the wickedness produced, if there be aily produced, 
is another, And therefore, the wickedness of the latter does 
not lie in the former, but is distinct from it ; and the wick- 
edness of both lies in the evil Nature of the things which are 
wicked. 


The thing, which makes sin hateful, is that by which it | 


deserves punishment; which is but the expression of hatred. 
And that, which renders virtue lovely, is that on account of 
which it is fit to receive praise and reward; which are but the 


expressions of esteem and love. But that which makes vice 


hateful, is its hateful Nature; and that which renders virtue 
lovely, is its amiable Nature. It is a certain beauty or defor- 
mity that are inherent in that good or evil will, which is the 


soul of virtue and vice (and not in the occasion of it) which is 
their worthiness of esteem or disesteem, praise or dispraise, 
. 


according to the common sense of mankind. If the Cause or 


éccasion of the rise of an hateful disposition or act of will, be 


also hateful; suppose another antecedent evil will; that is 
entirely another sin, and deserves punishment by itself, under 


a distinct considération. There is worthiness of dispraise in 


the Nature of an evil volition, and not wholly in some fore- 
going act, which is its Cause; otherwise the evil volition, 
which is the effect, is no moral evil, any more than sickness, 


or some other natural calamity, which arises from a Cause’ 


morally evil. 
Thus, for instance, ingratitude is hateful and worthy of 


dispraise, according to common sense; not because some- 


thing as bad, or worse than ingratitude, was the Cause that 
produced it; but because it is hateful in itself, by its own 
inherent deformity. So the love of virtue is amiable, and 
worthy of praise, not merely because something else went 
before this love of virtue in our minds, which caused it to take 
place there—for instance our own choice; we chose to love 
virtue, and, by some method or other, wrought ourselves into 
the love of it—but because of the amiableness and condescen- 
cy of such a disposition and inclination of heart. If that 
was the case, that we did choose to love virtue, and so pro- 


duced that love in ourselves, this choice itself could be no 


otherwise amiable or praiseworthy, than as love to virtue, or 
some other amiable inclination, was exercised and implied in 


it. If that choice was amiable at all, it must be so on account 


Parriv, — 
wickedness. But it would imply a contradiction, to suppose - 
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of some amiable quality in the Nature of the choice. If we 


 chose.to love virtue, not in love to virtue, or any thing that 


was good, and exercised no sort of good disposition in the 
choice, the choice itself was not virtuous, nor worthy of any 
praise, according to common sense, because the choice was 
not of a good Nature. 

It may not be improper here to take notice of something 
said by an author, that has lately made a mighty noise in 
Amerita. “ A necessary holiness (says he *) is no holiness.— 
Adam could not be originally created in righteousness and 
true holiness, because he must choose to be righteous, before 
he could be righteous. And therefore he must exist, he must 
be created, yea, he must exercise thought and reflection, 
before he was righteous.” There is much more to the same 
effect. (p. 437, 438, 439, 440.) If these things are so, it will 
certainly follow, that the first choosing to be righteous is no 
righteous choice; there is no righteousness or holiness in it; 
because no choosing to be righteous goes before it, For he 
plainly speaks of choosing to he righteous, as what must go be- 
fore righteousness ; and that which follows the choice, being 
the effect of the choice, cannot be righteousness or holiness: 
for an effect is a thing necessary, and cannot prevent the in- 
fluence or efficacy of its Cause ; and therefore is unavoid- 
ably dependent upon the Cause: and he says, @ necessary 
holiness ts no holiness. So that neither can a choice of righte- 
ousness be righteousness or holiness, nor can any thing that is 
consequent on that choice, and the effect of it, be righteous- 
ness or holiness; nor can any thing that is without choice, be 
righteousness or holiness. So that by his scheme, all righte- 
ousness and holiness is at once shut out of the world, and no 
door left open, by which it can ever possibly enter into the 
world. 

I suppose, the way that men came to entertain this ab- 
surd notion---with respect to internal inclinations and volitions 
themselves, (or notions that imply it,) wiz. that the Essence of 
their moral good or eyil lies not in their Nature, but their 
Cause—was, that it is deed a yery plain dictate of common 
sense, that it is so with respect to all aufward actions, and 
sensible motions of the body; that the moral good or evil of 
them does not lie at all in the motions themselves; which, 
taken by themselves, are nothing of a moral nature; and the 
Essence of all the moral good or evil that concerns them, lies 
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in those internal dispositions and volitions, which are the 
Cause ofthem. Now, being always used to determine this, with- 
out hesitation or dispute, concerning external Actions ; which 
in the common use of language are signified by such phrases, 
as men’s actions or their doings ; hence, when they ‘came to 
speak of volitions, and internal exercises of their inclinations, 
under the same denomination of their actions, or what they do, 
they unwarily determined the case must also be the same 
with these, as with external actions ; not considering the vast _ 
difference in the Nature of the case. 

If any shall still object and say, why is it not necessary 
that the Cause should be considered, in order to determine 
whether any thing be worthy of blame or praise ? is it agreea~ 
ble to reason and common sense, that a man is to be praised, 
or blamed for that of which he is not the Cause or author 2 

I answer, such phrases as being the Cause, being the author, 
and the like, are ambiguous. They are most vulgarly under- 
stood for being the designing voluntary Cause, or Cause by 
antecedent choice: and it is most certain, that men are not, 
in this sense, the Causes or authors of the first act of their 
wills, in any case ; as certain as any thing is, or ever can be; 
for nothing can be more certain, than that a thing is not be- 
fore it is, nor a thing of the same kind before the first thing 
of that kind; and so no choice before the first choice,—As the 
phrase, being the author, may be understood, not of being the 
producer by an antecedent act of will; but as a person may 
be said to be the author of the act of will itself, by his being 
the immediate agent, or the being that 7s acting, or in exer- 
¢ise in that act; if the phrase of being the author, is used to 
signify this, then doubtless common sense requires men being 
the authors of their own acts of will, in order to their being 
esteemed worthy of praise or dispraise, on account of ‘them. 
And common sense teaches, that they must be the authors 
of external actions, in the former sense, namely, their being 
the Causes of them by an act of will or choice, in order to 
their being justly blamed or praised: but it teaches no such 
thing with respect to the acts of the will themselyes—But 
this may appear more manifest by the things, which will b¢ 
obseryed in the following section, is 
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SECT. IL. 


The Falseness and Inconsistence of that metaphysical Notion of 
Action, and Agency, which seems to be generally entertained 
by the Defenders of the Arminian Docirine concerning Li- 
berty, moral Agency, Ke. 


One thing, that is made very much a ground of argument 
and supposed demonstration by Arminians, in defence of the 
forementioned principles, concerning moral Agency, virtue, 
vice, Kc. is their metaphysical notion of Agency and Action. 
They say, unless the soul has a self-determining power, it has 
no power of Action ; if its volitions be not caused by itself, but 


are excited and determined by some extrinsic cause, they can- ~ 


not be the soul’s own acts; and that the soul cannot be active, 
but must be wholly passzve, in those effects of which it is the 
subject necessarily, and not from its own free determination. 

Mr. Cuuss Jays the foundation of his scheme of liberty, 
and of his arguments to support it, very much in this position, 
that man isan Agent, and capable of Action. Which doubt- 
less is true: but sedf-determination belongs to his notion of 
Action, and is the yery essence of it. Whence he infers, that 
it is impossible for a man to act and be acted upon, in the 
same thing, at the same time; and that no Action can be the 
effect of the Action of another: and he insists, that a necessary 
Agent, or an Agent that is necessarily determined to act, is a 
plain contradiction *. . 


* Were the human mind, indeed, not the subject of either passive power, on 
the one hand, as the predisposing cause of vice; or of divine holy influence, on the 
other, as the predisposing cause of real virtue; and were the determining motive 
what some have represented it to be, the object dtse/f, irrespective of the changeable 
state of the mind perceiving it ; the objection, that ‘¢ a necessary agert is a plain 
contradiction, or, in other words, that man is no proper agent, would be unanswer- 
able. For the rank and place of man in creation, and his relative circumstances im 
the arrangement of providence, being the xesult of decretive appointment, if he 
himself were not liable to any change but by the same appointment, it would fol- 
low, that if the objects themselves determined him to chvose, and to chouse 
always according to the strongest motive, bis very volitions in the acts themselves 
would be necessitated decretively, to the exclusion of all hypothetical or moral posstbility 
of failure; and therefore could never be erroneous, any- more than the first cause 
could act erroneously. On such principles, moral evil, vice or fault, could have no 
existence. Wo effect could be otherwise than good, amiable, and perfectly innocent ; 
a moral possibility of failure being excluded by natural necessity. For the volition 
itself tobe so necessitated, and not in a moral or hypothetical manner only, isthe same 
¢hing as giving it no opportunity of choice or preference, or constraining it to choose 
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But those are a precarious sort of demonstrations, which — 
men build on the meaning that they arbitrarily affix to a word; — 


one way by a setiled purpose, with a natural impossibility of acting otherwise, But 
if every act of man be dhus the result of settled purpose, why should he be blamed 
for any one act whatever? He does nothing but what he is constrained, or de 
cretively necessitated to perform, the contrary being rendered naturally impossible ; 
and if he deserves no praisey he can incur no blame, any more than a clock for 
not keeping time. Such a necessary agent would be indeed a plain contradiction, 
There is much reason to apprehend that some philisophical necessariens have no bete 
ter notion of agency than that which Mr. Cuuss charges, and justly charges, with 

. 66 a plain Contradiction.” For those who hold the sentiment, that every act, even 
as to its moral quality, and every event, are of decretive appointment, in subser= 
viency to ultimate good, must allow, in order to be tolerably consistent, that the 

~ Supreme Being is ‘* the only proper agent in the universe ;”* and thus reduce 
human agency, and things else called agency in a creature, to an appointed necessary 
choice, however odious in its naturey mischievous in its tendency, or painful in ex 
perience. Thusy according to them, God is the only proper agent in all foul crimes 
and horrid blasphemies, on earth and in hell! hey have a right to define their 
terms, and to say what they mean by agency im Gody or in a creature, and to state 
their hypothesis accordingly ; but others also have a right to deduce the genuine 
consequences of that hypothesis, and to shew wherein its error lies.—The design of . 
these notes is not to excite a spirit of unprofitable controversy, but to assist the 
Serious inquirer in detecting errors and recognizing truths of radical importance in 
Ethics and Theology ; and, it is hoped, that to promote these ends the followings 
ing observations may conduce. Ailes 

1, It is granted, that in reference to natural acts, the supreme Being is the 
**only proper agent in the universe,” as they all spring from his energy. In this 
sespect he is the first cause of all causes, efficiently ; aud the description of the poes, 
is philosophically just : He 

«« Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

Pore. 
2. It is also granted, that, in all acts morally good, the created agent is the sub~ 

Ject of necessity several ways. He has an active nature from decretive necessity, 
which it is not in his power to alter. He is alsoy according|yy compelled to some act 
of choice, from the activity of his nature. He is, moreover, the subject of physical 
influence of a holy and purifying nature, whereby the goodness of his choice is ina 
fallibly secured ; and without which there could be no assignable ground of cere 
taznty that any action would be morally good, There is also a necessity of con- 
nection, arising from the nature of things, or the essence of truth, first, between 
the disposition and the act, or that the act will be of the same nature, morally con- 
sidered, with the disposition from which it proceeds ; and, secondly, between the - 
act and the end, or consequent, which is happiness. 

&. Itis moreover allowed, that in all acts morally evil, the soul is passive it 
reference to that necessity of dependence which is inseparable from a created nature, 
which may be called passive power; without which the existence of moral evil 
would be impossible. This ne¢essity also arises from the nature of things, not from 
decree; for no decree can alter its existence, (though it may, and actually does. 
counteract it) any more that it can alter the state of acreature from dependence into 
independence on the firstcause. A creature without passive power involves the. most 
palpable absurdities, For its very definition is, ‘‘ ¢hat property in a creature where~ 
by it differs essentially from the zndependence, selfsufficience, and indefectibility of 
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especially when that meaning is abstruse, inconsistent, and 
entirely diverse from the original sense of the word in com- 


mon speech, 
” 

the creator ;” and to deny it, is to suppose that a creature may be independent, 
self sufficient, and indefectible—that in these respects the creature and the Crea- 
tor are on a par—that a necessary and a contibgent being are the same, in those 
very things which constitute their essential difference ! Were it not for this pro- 
perty in dn agent; he could never siz ; for all his acts would be physically ne= 
gessary, without any hypothetical medium, or moral alternative. 

4. He isa moral agent, whose volitions might have been otherwise than they 
are, 2f the motives; and consequently the stale of his mid, had been otherwise. 
But to suppose that his yolitions might have been otherwise than they are, the 
motives and state of the mind being the same, would be to make him in his voe 
litions the sport of chance, or a meré non-euntity. 

5. He then is a moral agent who has, in reference to volition, a moral alterna- 
divey or a hypothetical possibility of a different choice. Where this alternative, 
or this possibility, is not, there the agent (if he may be so called) is pot morally 
obliged, and therefore is not accountable. 

6. But if so, where does the ground of suth an alternative lie ? It lies in the 
agent’s mind or the disposition whence the volition springs; and whence its charac- 
ter is derived. Jf God influence the mind so as to make it, in a given degree, to 
resemble his own moral nature ; in that degree would the choice made be morally 
good. But 2 passive power be not counteracted by such influence, (which being 
gracious, God is not bound in equity to do) in any given degree, the nature of things, 
the essence of truth; connects, in a corresponding degree, the state of mind with 
the volition. 

7, Hence it is plaiit, that moral influence; 2s such, effects nothing certain ; but 
always requires a previous state of mind, in order to ensure a certainty of good 
effect; and that previous state of mind is effected by no other possible means 
| but a physical energy or agency, producing assimilation. There must be a virtuous 
| mind before a virtuous choice ; the quality of the act is derived from the agent. 

8. One thing, which has been a source of much obscurity and confusion in 

reference to moral agency; is the supposition that the mind is equally free, in all ree ~~ 

spects, when choosing good and when choosing evil; in other words, that the one 

| volition and the ether becomes morally certain, from the same sort of uecessity~ 

But this is not the real case. Indeed the necessity of connection between the pree 

| vious state of the mind and the corresponding volition, is the same ; for it is, in each 

Case, nothing else but the nature of things ; but ¢hat necessity which effects a state 

| of mind previous to good volitions, is as different from the other necessity which 
effects a state of mind previous to volitions morally evil, as light is from darkness. 
They proceed from opposite quarters, and operate in contrary directions. A holy 
disposition is generated by decretive holy influence ; the other disposition (which 
Ought not however to be called wnholy) proceeds from the hypothetical nature of 

* ‘things. Such a disposition, though not morally vitious, yet generates vice in union 
with free agency. 

9. It is highly worthy of remark, that though a good volition must proceed 
from a good heart, morally considered; yet a bad volilion does not, originally and 
necessarily, proceed from a morally bad heart. The reason is, that the one state of ~~ 
heart proceeds from God, from his decretive holy will; the other proceeds from 
passive power, which is only a xatural evil, and not a moral. Besides, were the 
disposition which immediately precedes a bad volition necessarily, or in every case, 

evil, in a moral sense, either moral evil could have no place at all in the universe, 

/ no origin whatever, or clse it must be the same as passive power. But passive 

power is a contrast, not to the moral perfections of God, but his natural; and hasy 

when alone, no moral quality. And, secing it belongs as a property to every 
Vou, 1. Ss 
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That the meaning of the word Action, as Mr. Cauzs and 
many others use it, is utterly unintelligible and inconsistent, 
is manifest, because it belongs to their notion of an Action, 
that it is something wherein is no passion or passiveness ; that 
is (according to their sense of passiveness) it is under the 
power, influence or Action of no cause. And this implies, that 
Action has no cause, and is no effect; for to be an effect im- 
plies passiveness, or the being subject to the power and Action 
of its cause. And yet they hold, that the mind’s 4etzon is 
the effect of its own determination, yea, the mind’s free and 
voluntary determination ; which is the same with free choice. 
So that Action is the effect of something preceding, even a 


Creature, as such, were it any thing morally evil, moral evil would be essential to 
the very being of every creature ; which is absurd. 

10. Eence itis plain, that freedom is experienced in a higher sense, or a greater 
degree, in bad volitions, than in good ones ; in such a sense, and to such a degree, 


““ as to justify this mode of expression. That man is necessitated to good, but free to 


evil. This however may need some explanatory qualification; for he is not so ne- 
cessitated to good, as not to be morally, or hypothetically free ; nor so free to evil 
as not to be subject to a necessity of consequence. He who acts or chooses amiss 
without constraint, compulsion, or interfering voluntary force in that act, notwith- 
standing his passive power, is properly afree agent ; for in the mora] quality of the 
act, there is properly and strictly no will concerned but his own, But he who acis 
or chooses aright, is subject to a physical, decretive necessity, as to his disposition, 
and a physical concourse of divine energy in the natural act of the will. He is in- 
deed morally free, in as much as his volition might have been of a different, yea, of 
an opposite moral quality, #f the state of his mind had been different. Hense it it 


- evident, that in a good will, choice, or act, man is an agent in a less proper or seecon- 


dary sense; but in a dad will, choice, or act) man is an agent a moral agent, a free 
agent, in the most proper and strict sense. And in the production of an act morally 
good éwo wills are concerned, that of the agent, and the decretive will of God; in 
that of evil, only one, the agent’s own will. 

11. if the Supreme Being is the only proper agent in the universe, either | 
moral agency is no proper agency ; or else, man is nota moral agent ; and if so, he 
is not accountable, and has no concern in religion or morals. Besides, if God be 
the only proper agent in the universe, how come there to exist evil deeds? God's 
agency is good, else we have no evidence that he is a good being; but there are 
in the world evil deeds proceeding from evil mmnds, which common sense and uni- 
versal consent allow, and the nature of the thing proves, to be properly evil agencies 5 
consequently man is an agent, a moral agent, properly so called. 

12, If there be no proper agent in the universe but the Supreme Beiiig, there 
is no evilin the ature of bad yolitions, but only in their effects. Sin, on that sup= 
positions is not bad in its own nature, but only injurious in its effects on the sinner, 
Sin is not to be hated, it seems, on its own account, as odious, but only shunned as 
dangerous. But as this must arise, according to the system of its abettors, from a 
sovereign appointment, it follows, that millions of beings are by this very appointment, 
doomed to the greatest sufferings in the universe, for that in which they had no 
proper agency==no possible alternative !_ Where is equity, or benevolence ? , 

{3, The only clue out ofthis labyrinth, and out of many others formed by writers 
on human agency, is we are fully persuaded, a right view of passive power, in its na= 
ture, origin, and tendency, in conjunction with a morally or hypothetically free 
choicez—W. : 
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preceding act of choice: and consequently, in this effect the 
mind is passive, subject to the power and Action of the pre- 
ceding cause, which is the foregoing choice, and therefore can- 
not be active. So that here we have’ this contradiction, that 
Action is always the effect of foregoing choice ; and therefore 


cannot be Action; because it is passive to the power of that 
, preceding causal choice; and the mind cannot be active and 


passive in the same thing, at the same time. Again they say, 
necessity is utterly inconsistent with Action, and a necessary 


Action is a contradiction ; and so their notion of Action im- ~~ 


plies contingence, and excludes all necessity. And-therefore, 
their notion of Action implies, that it has no necessary de- 
pendence on, or connection with, any thing foregoing; for 
such a dependence or connection excludes contingence, and 


implies necessity. And yet their notion of Action implies ~. 


necessity, and supposes that it is necessary, and cannot be 


contingent. For they suppose, that whatever is properly call- __ 


ed Action, must be determined by the will and free choice 
and this is as much as to say, that it must be necessary, being 


dependent upon, and determined by something foregoing ; ~ 


namely, a foregoing act of choice. Again, it belongs to their 
notion of Action, that it is the beginning of motion, or of ex- 
ertion of power; but yet it is implied in their notion of Action, 
that it is not the beginning of motion or exertion of power, 
but is consequent and dependent on a preceding exertion of 
power, vz. the power of will and choice: for they say there 
isno proper Action but what is freely chosen ; or, which is the 
same thing, determined by aforegoingact of free choice. But if 


any of them shall see cause to deny this, and say they holdnosuch __ 


thing as that every Action is chosen or determined by a fore- 
going choice ; but that the very first exertion of will only, un- 
determined by any preceding act, is properly called Action; 


then I say, such a man’s notion of Action implies necessity 5—— 


for what the mind is the subject of, without the determina- 
tion of its own previous choice, it is the subject of necessarily, 
as to any hand that free choice has in the affair; and without 
any ability the mind has to prevent it, by any will or election 
of its own; because by the supposition it precludes all pre- 
vious acts of the will or choice in the case, which might pre- 
vent it, So that it is again, in this other way, implied in their 
notion of act, that it is both necessary and not necessary. 
Again, it belongs to their notion of an ac#, that it is no effect 
of a predetermining bias or preponderation, but springs im- 
mediately out of indifference ; and this implies, that it cannot 
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be from foregoing choice, which is foregoing preponderation : 7 
if it be not habitual, but occasional, yet if it causes the act, 
it is truly previous, efficacious and determining.» And yet, at 
the same time, it is essential to their notion of the act, that it 
is what the Agent is the Author of freely and voluntarily, and 
that is, by previous choice and design. . 
- So that, according to their notion of the act, considered. 
with regard to its consequences, these following things are 
all essential to it; wiz. That it should be necessary, and not 
necessary ; that it should be from a cause, and no cause; that 
it should be the fruit of choice and design, and not the fruit 
of choice and design; that it should be the beginning of mo- 
tion or exertion, and yet consequent on previous exertion ; 
that it should be before it is; that it should spring immediate- 
ly out of indifference and equilibrium, and yet be the effect 
of preponderation ; that it should be self-originated, and also 
have its original from something else ; that it is what the mind 
causes itself, of its own will, and can produce or prevent, ac- 
cording to its choice or pleasure, and yet what the mind has 
no power to prevent, precluding all previous choice in the 
affair. 

So that an act, according to their metaphysical notion of 
it, is something of which there is no idea; it is nothing but a 
confusion of the mind, excited by words without any distinct 
meaning, and is an absolute non-entity ; and that in two re- 
spects : (1.) There is nothing in the world that eyer was, is, or — 
can be, to answer the things which must belong to its descrip- 
tion, according to what they suppose to be essential to it. 
And (2.) There neither is, nor ever was, nor can be, any notion — 
or idea to answer the word, as they use and explain it. For — 
if we should suppose any such notion, it would many ways 
destroy itself. But it is impossiblé any idea or notion should. 
subsist in the mind, whose very nature and essence, which — 
constitutes it, destroys it.---If some learned philosopher, who — 
had been abroad, in giving an account of the curious observa- 
tions he had made in his travels, shouid say, “He had been — 
in Terra del Fuego, and there had seen an animal, which he } 


calls by a certain name, that begat and brought forth itself, — 
and yet had a sire and dam distinct from itself; that it had an 

appetite, and was hungry before it had a being; that his — 
master, who led him, and governed him at his pleasure, was 
always governed by him, and driven by him where he pleased; 
that when he moyed, he always took a step before the first — 
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step; that he went with his head first, and yet always went 
tail foremost; and this, though he had neither head nor tail :” 
it would be no impudence at all, to tell such a traveller, 
though a learned man, that he himself had no idea of such an 
animal as he gave an account of, and never had, nor ever 
would have. 

As the forementioned notion of Action is very inconsistent, 
so it is wholly diverse from the original meaning of the word, 
The more usual signification of it, in vulgar speech, seems to 
be some motion ox exertion of power, that is voluntary, or that 
is the effect of the will; and is used in the same sense as do- 
wg; and most commonly it is used to signify outward Actions. 
So thinking is often distinguished from acting ; and desiring 
and willing, from doing. 

- Besides this more usual and proper signification of the 
word Action, there are other ways in which the word is used, 
that are less proper, which yet have place in common speech. 
Oftentimes it is used to signify some motion or alteration in 
inanimate things, with relation to some object and effect. So 
the spring of a watch is said to act upon the chain and wheels; 
the sun-beams, to act upon plants and trees: and the fire, to 
act upon wood. Sometimes, the word is used to signify mo- 
tions, alterations, and exertions of power, which are seen in 
corporeal things, conszdered absolutely ; especially when these 
motions seem to arise from some internal cause which is Azd- 
den ; so that they have a greater resemblance of those mo- 
tions of our bodies, which are the effects of natural volition, 
or invisible exertions of will. So the fermentation of liquor, 
the operations of the loadstone, and of electrical bodies, are 
called the action of these things. And sometimes, the word 
action is used to signify the exercise of thought, or of will and 
inclination: so meditating, loving, hating, inclining, disinclin- 
ing, choosing and refusing, may be sometimes called acting 5 
though more rarely (unless it be by philosophers and metaphy- 
sicians) than in any of the other senses. 

But the word is never used in vulgar speech for the self- 
determinate exercise of the will, or an exertion of the soul 
that arises without any necessary connection with any thing 
foregoing. If a man does something voluntarily, or as the ef- 
fect of his choice, then jn the most proper sense, and ag the 
word is most originally and commonly used, he is said to act ; 
but whether that choice or volition be self-determined, or no, 
whether it be connected with a foregoing habitual bias, whe- 
ther it be the certain effect of the strongest motive, or some 
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intrinsic cause, never comes into consideration i In 1 the meaning 


of the word. 

And if the word actzon is arbitrarily used by some men 
otherwise, to suit some scheme of metaphysics or morality, no 
argument can reasonably be founded on such an use of this 
term, to prove any thing but their own pleasure. For divines 
and philosophers strenuously to urge such arguments, as 
though they were sufficient to support and demonstrate a 
whole scheme of moral philosophy and divinity, is certainly 
to erect a mighty edifice on the sand, or rather on a shadow. 
And though it may now perhaps, through custom, have be- 
come natural for them to use the word in this sense (if that 
may be called a sense or meaning, which is inconsistent with 
itself) yet this does not prove, that it is agreeable to the na- 
tural notions, men have of things, or that there can be any 
thing in the creation that should answer such a meaning. And 
though they appeal to experience, yet the truth is, that men 
are so far: from experiencing any such thing, that it is im-+ 
possible for them to have any conception of it. 

If it should be objected, that action and passion are doubt+ 
less words of a contrary signification; but to suppose that the 
agent, in its action, is under the power and influence of some~ 
thing intrinsic, is to confound action and passion, and make 
them the same thing, 

I answer, that Action and Passion are doubtless, as they 
are sometimes used, words of opposite signification; but not 
as signifying opposite existences, but only opposite relations, 
The words cause and effect are terms of opposite signification ; 
but, nevertheless, if I assert, that the same thing may, at the 
same time, in different respects and relations, be both cause 
and effect, this will not prove that I confound the terms, The 
soul may be both active and passive in the same thing in dif- 
ferent respects; active with relation to one thing, and passive 
with relation to another*. The word Passion, ‘when set in 
opposition to Action, or rather Activeness, is merely a relative ; 


* This distinction is of considerable moment. The soul is passive, for instance 
in reference to that necessity of dependence which is inseparable from a created na- 
ture; and when the subject of providential energy in natural acts ; and also when the 
subject of that divine influence which purifies and enables the mind, and whereby 
holy effects are secured; and in all these respects it is passive at the very time that 
it is acézve in its choice or preference. In other words, the mind is necessitated in 


some respects; as, to exist, to think, to will, to suffer, or to enjoy ; atthe same in= 


stant that it is free in other respects, as, from contingence, ( understanding thereby 
an event without any cause) ‘and from compulsion, or physical necessity in its actg 
8 moral._—W. 
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it signifies no effect or cause, nor any proper existence ; but 
is the same with Passiveness, or a being passive, or a being 
acted upon by some thing. Which is a mere relation: of a 
thing to some power or force exerted by some cause, produc- 


ing some effect in it, or upon it. And Action, when set pro- 


perly in opposition to Passton, or Passtveness, is no real ex- 
istence ; it is not the same with 4 Action, but is a mere re- 
lation: it is the Activeness of something on another thing, be- 
ing the opposite relation to the other, v7z. a relation of power, 
or force, exerted by some cause, towards another thing, 
which is the subject of the effect of that power. Indeed, the 
word 4clion is frequently used to signify something not 
merely relative, but more absolute, and a real existence; as 
when we say an Action; when the word is not used transitive- 
ly, but absolutely, for some mction or exercise of body or 
mind, without any relation to any object or effect: and as 
used thus, it is not properly the opposite of Passion; which 
ordinarily signifies nothing absolute, but merely the relation 
of being acted upon. And therefore if the word Aetion be used 
in the like relative sense, then Action and Passion are only 
two contrary relations. And it is no absurdity to suppose, 
that contrary relations may belong to the same thing, at the 
same time, with respect to different things. So to suppose, 
that there are acts of the soul by which a man voluntarily 
moves, and acts upon objects, and produces effects, which yet 
themselves are effects of something else, and wherein the 
soul itself is the object of something acting upon, and in- 
fluencing that, do not at all confound Action and Passion. 
The words may nevertheless be properly of opposite significas 
tion; there may be as true and real a difference between act- 
ang and being caused to act, though we should suppose the ~ 
soul to be both in the same volition, as there is between liwing 
and being quickened, or made to live. It is no more a con- 
tradiction, to suppose that Action may be the effect of some 
other cause, besides the Agent, or Being that acts, than to 
suppose, that life may be the effect of some other cause, be- 
sides the Being that lives, 
What has led inen into this inconsistent notion of Action, 
when applied to volition—as though it were essential to this 
internal Action, that the Agent should be self-determined in 
it, and that the will should be the cause of it—was probably 
this ; that according to the sense of mankind, and the common 
use of language, it is so, with respect to men’s external Ac- 
tions; which originally, and according to the vulgar use and 
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most proper sense of the word, are called Actions. Men in 
these are self-directed, self-determined, and their wills are 
the cause of the motions of their bodies, and external things 
done ; so that unless men do them voluntarily, and of choice, 
and the Action be determined by their antecedent volition, 
it is no Action or Doing of theirs. Hence some metaphysi- 
cians have been led unwarily, but exceeding absurdly, to sup- 
pose the same concerning volition itself, that that also must 
be determined by the will; which is to be determined by 
antecedent volition, as the motion of the body is; not consi+ 
dering the contradiction it implies. / 

But it is very evident, that in the metaphysical distine- 
tion between Action and Passion (though long since become 
common and in general vogue) due care has not been taken 
to conform language to the nature of things, or to any distinct 
clear ideas. As it is in innumerable other philosophical meta- 
physical terms, used in these disputes; which has occasioned 
inexpressible difficulty, contention, error and confusion. 

And thus probably it came to be thought, that necessity 
was inconsistent with Action, as these terms are applied to 
volition. First, these terms Action and Necessity are changed 
from their original meaning, as signifying external voluntary 
Action and Constraint, (in which meaning they are evidently 
inconsistent) to signify quite other things, viz, volition itself, 
and certainty of existence. And when the change of signifi- 
cation is made, care is not taken to make proper allowances 
and abatements for the difference of sense; but still the same 
things are unwarily attributed to 4ction and Necessity, in the 
new meaning of the words, which plainly belonged to them in 
their first sense; and on this ground, maxims are established 
without any real foundation, as though they were the most 
certain truths, and the most evident dictates of reason, 

But however strenuously it is maintained, that what is 
necessary cannot, be properly called Action, and that a ne- 
cessary Action is a contradiction, yet it is probable there are 
few Arminian divines, who thoroughly tried, would stand to 
these principles. They will allow, that God is, in the highest 
sense, an active Being, and the highest Fountain of Life and 
Action; and they would not probably deny, that what’ are 
called God’s acts of righteousness, holiness and faithfulness, 
are truly and properly God’s acts, and God is really a holy 
Agent in them; and yet, I trust, they will not deny, that God 
necessarily acts justly and faithfully, and that it is impossible 
for him to act unrighteously and unholily, 
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SECT. Til. 


The Reasons why some think it contrary to common Sense, to 
suppose those Things which are necessary, to be worthy of 
either Praise or Blame. 


It is abundantly affirmed and urged by Arminian writers, 
that it is contrary to common sense, and the natural notions and 
apprehensions of mankind, to suppose otherwise than that ne- 
cessity (making no distinction between natural and moral ne- 
cessity) is inconsistent with Virtue and Vice, Praise and 
Blame, Reward and Punishment. And their arguments from 
hence have been greatly triumphed in; and have been not a 
little perplexing to many, who have been friendly to the 
truth, as clearly revealed in the holy Scriptures: it has seemed. 
to them indeed difficult, to reconcile Calvinistic doctrines with 
the notions men commonly have of justice and equity. The 
true reasons of it seem to be the following : 

I. It isindeed a very plain dictate of common Sense, that 
natural necessity is wholly inconsistent with just Praise or 
Blame. If men do things which in themselves are very good, 
fit to be brought to pass, and attended with very happy effects, 
properly against their wills; or do them from a necessity that 
is without their wills, or with which their wills have no concern 
or connection ; then it is a plain dictate of common sense, 
that such doings are none of their virtue, nor have they any 
moral good in them ; and that the persons are not worthy 
to be rewarded or praised; or at all esteemed, honoured or 
Joved, on that account. And, on the other hand, that if, from 
like necessity, they do those things which in themselves are 
very unhappy and pernicious, and do them, because they 
cannot help it ; thenecessity is such, that it is allone whether 
they will them, or no; and the reason why they are done, is 
from necessity only, and not from their wills ; it is a very plain 
dictate of common Sense, that they are not at all to blame; 
there is no vice, fault, or moral eyil at all in the effect done ; 
nor are they, who are thus necessitated, in any wise worthy 
to be punished, hated, or in the least disrespected, on that 
account. 

In like manner, if things, in themselves good and desirable 
are absolutely impossible, with a natural impossibility, the 
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universal reason of mankind teaches, that this wholly and per-— 


Jectly excuses persons in their not doing them. 

And it is also a plain dictate of common Sense, that if 
doing things, in themselves good, or avoiding things in them- 
selves evil, is not absolutely impossible, with such a natural 
impossibility, but very dzfficult, with a natural difficulty ; that 
is, a difficulty prior éo, and not at all consisting im will and in- 
clination itself, and which would remain the same, let the in- 
clination be what it will ; then a person’s neglect or omission 
is excused 77 some measure, though not wholly ; his sin is less 
aggravated, than if the thing to be done were easy. And if 
instead of difficulty and hinderance, there be a contrary na- 
tural propensity in the state of things, to the thing to be done, 


or effect to be brought to pass, abstracted from any conside- — 


ration of the inclination of the heart; though the propensity 
be not so great as to amount to a natural necessity ; yet being 
some approach to it, so that the doing of the good thing be 
very much from this natural tendency in the state of things, 
and but little from a good inclination; then it isa dictate of 
common Sense, that there is so much the less virtue in what 
is done; and so it is less praiseworthy and rewardable. The 
reason is easy, viz. because such a natural propensity or ten- 
dency is an approach to natural necessity ; and the greater 
the propensity, still so much the nearer is the approach to 
necessity. And, therefore, as natural necessity takes away or 
shuts out ail virtue, so this propensity approaches to an abo- 
lition of virtue; that is, it diminishes it. And on the other 
hand, natural difficulty, in the state of things, is an approach 
to natural impossibility. And as the latter, when it is com- 
plete and absolute, wholly takes away Blame ; so such diffi= 
culty takes away some Blame, or diminishes Blame; and makes 
the thing done to be less worthy of punishment. 

II. Men, in their first use of such phrases as these, must, 
cannot, cannothelp it, cannot avoid it, necessary, unable, im- 
possible, unavoidable, irresistible, Kc. use them to signify a 
necessity of constraint or restraint, a natural necessity or im- 
possibility; or some necessity that the will has nothing to do 
in; which may be, whether men will or no; and which may 
be supposed to be just the same, let men’s inclinations and 
desires be what they will. Such kind of terms in their original 
use, I suppose among all nations, are relative; carrying in 
their signification (as was before observed) a reference or res- 
pect to some contrary will, desire or endeavour, which, it js 
supposed, is, or may be, in the case. All men find, and be- 
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gin to find in early childhood, that there are innumerable 
things that cannot be done, which they desire to do; and 
innumerable things, which they are averse to, that must be, 
they cannot avoid them, they will be, whether they choose 
them or no. It is to express thisnecessity, which men so soon 
and so often find, and which so greatly and early affects them 
in innumerable cases, that such terms and phrases are first 
formed ; and it is to signify such a necessity, that they are 
first used, and that they are most constantly used, in the 
common affairs of life ; and not to signify any such metaphy- 
sical, speculative and abstract notion, as that connection in 
the nature or course of things, which is between the subject 
and predicate of a proposition, and which is the foundation 
of the certain truth of that proposition; to signify which, they 
who employ themselves in philosophical inquiries into the 
first origin and metaphysical relations and dependences of 
things, have borrowed these terms, for want of others. But 
we grow up from our cradles in the use of terms and phrases 
entirely different from this, and carrying a sense exceeding di- 
verse from that in which they are commonly used in the con- 
troversy between Arminians and Calvinists. And it being, 
as was said before, a dictate of the universal sense of man- 
kind, evident to us as soon as we begin to think, that the 
necessity signified by these terms, in the sense in which we 
first learn them, does excuse persons, and free them from all 
Fault or Blame ; hence our ideas of excusableness or faultless - 
ness is tied to these terms and phrases by a strong habit, which 
is begun in childhood, as soon as we begin to speak, and grows 
up with us, and is strengthened by constant use and custom, 
the connection growing stronger and stronger. 

The habitual connection, which is in men’s minds be- 
tween Blamelessness and those forementioned terms, must, 
cannot, unable, necessary, impossible, unavoidable, &c. becomes 
very strong, because, as soon as ever men begin to use reason 
and speech, they have occasion to excuse themselves, from 
the natural necessity signified by these terms, in numerous 
instances.—J ¢annot do 1t—Z could not help it,—And all man- 
kind have constant and daily occasion to use such phrases in 
this sense, to excuse themselves and others, in almost all the 
concerns of life, with respect to disappointments, and things 
that happen, which concern and affect ourselves and others, 
that are hurtful, or disagreeable to us or them, or things desi- 
sable, that we or others fail to obtain. 2 

That our being accustomed to an union of different ideas, 
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from early childhood, makes the habitual. connection exceed- 
ing strong, as though such connection were owing to nature, — 
is manifest in innumerable instances. It is altogether by 
such an habitual connection of ideas, that men judge of the 
bigness or distance of the objects of sight, from their appear- - 
ance. Thus it is owing to such a connection early established, 
and growing up with a person, that he judges a mountain,. 
which he sees at ten miles distance, to be bigger than his 
nose, or further off than the end of it. Having been used so 
long to join aconsiderable distance and magnitude with such. 
an appearance, men imagine it isbya dictate of natural sense : 
whereas, it would be quite otherwise with one that had his 
eyes newly opened, who had been born blind: he would. 
have the same visible appearance, but natural sense would. 
dictate no such thing, concerning the magnitude or distance 
of what appeared. 

III. When men, after they had been so habituated to 
connect ideas of Innocency or Blamelessness with such terms, 
that the union seems. to be the effect of mere nature, come. 
to. hear the same terms used, and learn to use them in the. 
forementioned new and metaphysical sense, to signify quite 
another sort of necessity, which has-no such kind of relation. 
to @ contrary supposable will and endeavour; the notion of 
plain and manifest. Blamelessness, by this means, is, by a 
strong prejudice, insensibly: and unwarily transferred. to a case 
to which it by means belongs : the change of the use of the 
terms, to a signification which is very diverse, not being taken 
notice of, or adverted to. And there are several reasons, why 
it is not. 

1. The terms, as used by philosophers, are not very dis~ 
tinct and clear in their meaning : few use them ima fixed de- 
terminate sense. On the contrary, their meaning is very. 


_ vague and confused. Which commonly happens to the words , 


used to signify things intellectual and moral, and to express 
what Mr. Loexe calls mzrt modes. Hf men had a clear and 
distinct understanding of what is intended.by these metaphy- 
sical terms, they would be able more easily to compare them 
with their original and common. Sense ; and so would. not be 
easily led into delusion by words of this sort. 

2. The change of the signification of terms is the more 
insensible, because the things signified, though indeed very 
different, yet do in some generals agree. In necessity, that 
which is vulgarly so called, there is a strong connection be-. 
tween the thing said to be necessary, and something antece- 
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dent to it, in the order of nature; so there is also a philosophi- 
cal necessity. And though in both kinds of necessity, the 
connection cannot be called by that name, with relation to an 
opposite will or endeavour, to which it is superior ; which is 
the case in vulgar necessity ; yet in both, the connection 
is prior to will and endeavour, and so, in some respect, 
superior. In both kinds of necessity, there is a foundation 
for some certainty of the proposition, that affirms the event.— 
The terms used being the same, and the things signified agree- 
ing in these and some other general circumstances, and the 
expressions as used by philosophers being not well defined, 
and so of obscure and loose signification ; hence persons are 
not aware of the great difference ; the notions of innocence 
or faultiness, which were so strongly associated with them, 
and were strictly united in their minds, ever since they can 
remember, remain united with them still, as if the union 
were altogether natural andnecessary ; and they that go about 
to make a separation, seem to them todo great violence even 
to nature itself. 

IV. Another reason why it appears difficult to reconcile 
it with reason, that men should be blamed for that which is 
necessary, with a moral necessity (which, as was observed 
before, is a species of philosophical necessity) is, that for want 
of due consideration, men inwardly entertain that apprehen- 
sion, that this necessity may be against men’s wills and sin- 
cere endeavours. They go away with that notion, that men 
may truly will, and wish and strive that it may be otherwise ; 


but that invincible necessity stands in the way. And many 


think thus concerning themselves: some wicked men think 
they wish, that they were good, and that they loved God and 
holiness: but yet do not find that their wishes produce the 
effect.—The reasons why men think thus, are as follow : 

1. They find what may be called an indirect willingness 
to have a better will, in the manner before observed. For 
it. is impossible, and a contradiction to suppose the will to be 
directly and properly against itself. And they do not consider 
that this indirect willingness is. entirely a different thing from 
properly willing what is the duty and virtue required; and 
that there is no virtue in that sort of willingness which they 
have. They do not consider, that the volitions, which a 
wicked man may have that he loved God, are no acts. of the. 
will at all against the moral evil of not loving God; but only, 
some disagreeable consequences. But the making of the 
sequisite distinction requires more care of reflection and 
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thought, than most men are used to. And men, through a 
prejudice in their own favour, are disposed to think well of 
their own desires and dispositions, and to account them good 
and virtuous, though their respect to virtue be only indirect 
and remote, and it is nothing at all virtuous that truly excites 
or terminates their inclinations, 

2. Another thing that insensibly leads and beguiles men 
into a supposition that this moral necessity or impossibility is, 
or may be, against men’s wills and true endeavours, is the 
derivation of the terms often used to express it. Such words 
for instance, as unable, unavoidable, impossible, irresistible ; 
which carry a plain reference to a supposable power exerted, 
endeavours used, resistance made, in opposition to the ne- 
cessity: and the persons that hear them, not considering nor 
suspecting, but that they are used in their proper sense: that 


sense being therefore understood, there does naturally, and as — 


it were necessarily arise in their minds a supposition, that it 
may be so indeed, that true desires and endeavours may take_ 
place, but that invincible necessity stands in the way, and 
renders them vain and to no effect. 

V. Another thing which makes persons more ready to 
suppose it to be contrary to reason, that men should be ex- 
posed to the punishments threatened to sin, for doing those 
things which are morally necessary, or not doing those things” 
which are morally impossible, is, that imagination strengthens 
the argument, and adds greatly to the power and influence of 
the seeming reasons against it, from the greatness of that 
punishment. To allow that they may be justly exposed toa , 
small punishment, would not be so difficult. Whereas, if there 
were any good reason in the case, if it were truly a dictate of 
reason, that such necessity was inconsistent with faultiness, or 
just punishment, the demonstration would be equally certain 
with respect toa small punishment, or any punishment at all, ~ 
as avery great one: but it is not equally easy to the imagina- 
tion. They that argue against the justice of damning men for 
those things that are thus necessary, seem to make their argu- 
ment the stronger, by setting forth the greatness of the punish- _ 
ment in strong expressions :---“‘ That a man should be cast into 
eternal burnings, that he should be made to fry in hell to all 
eternity for those things which he had no power to avoid, 
and was under a fatal, unfrustrable, invincible necessjty of 
doing, &c.” 3 
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SECT, Iv. 


It is agreeable to common Sense, and the natural Notions of 
Mankind, to suppose moral Necessity to be consistent with 
Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment. 


Whether the reasons, that have been given, why it ap 
pears difficult to some persons, to reconcile with common 
Sense the praising or blaming, rewarding or punishing those 
things which are morally necessary, are thought satisfactory, 
or not; yet it most evidently appears, by the following 
things, that if this matter be rightly understood, setting aside 
all delusion arising from the impropriety and ambiguity of 
terms, this is not at all inconsistent with the natural apprehen- 
sions of mankind, and that sense of things which is found 
every where in the common people; who are furthest from 
having their thoughts perverted from their natural channel, 
by metaphysical and philosophical subtilties; but, on the 
contrary, altogether agreeable fo, and the very yoice and 
dictate of this natural and vulgar Sense. __ 

I. This will appear, if we consider what the vulgar No- 
tion of blameworthiness is. The idea which the, common 
people, through all ages and nations, have of faultiness, I 
suppose to be plainly this; @ person being or doing wrong, 
with his own will and pleasure ; containing these two things ; 
1. His doing wrong, when he does as he pleases. 2. His pleasure 
being wrong. Or, in other words, perhaps more intelligibly 
expressing their Notion; @ person having his heart wrong, and 
doing wrong from his heart. And this is the sum total of the 
matter. : 

The common people do not ascend up in their reflections 
and abstractions to the metaphysical sources, relations and 
dependencies of things, in order to form their Notion of 
faultiness or blameworthiness. They do not wait till they 
have decided by their refinings, what first determines the 
will, whether it be determined by something extrinsic, or 
intrinsic; whether volition determines volition, or whether 
the understanding determines the will; whether there be any 
such thing as metaphysicians mean by contingence (if they 
have any meaning;) whether there be a sort of a strange 
unaccountable sovereignty in the will, in the exercise of 
which, by its own severeign acts, it brings to pass all its own 
sovereign acts. They do not take any part of their Notion of 
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fault or blame from the resolution of any such questions. If 
this were the case, there are multitudes, yea the far greater 
part of mankind, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand, would live and die, without having any such No- 
tion, as that of fault, ever entering into their heads, or with- 
out somuch as once having any conception that any body was 
to be either blamed or commended for any thing. If this 
were the case, it would be a long time before men came to 
have such Notions. Whereas it is manifest, they are in fact 
some of the first Notions that appear in children; who disco- 
ver, as soon as they can think, or speak, or act at all as rational 
creatures, a Sense of desert. And, certainly, in forming their 
Notion of it, they make no use of metaphysics. All the 
ground they go upon, consists in these two things; experience 
and a natural sensation of a certain fitness or agreeableness, 
which there is in uniting such moral evil as is above described, 
vis. a being or doing wrong with the will, and resentment in 
others, and pain inflicted on the person in whom this moral 
evil is. Which natural Sense is what we call by the name of 
conscience. 

It is true, the common people and children, in their 
Notion of any faulty act or deed, of any person, do suppose 
that it is the person’s own act and deed. But this is all that 
belongs to what they understand by a thing being a person’s 
own deed or action; even that it is something done by him of 
choice. That some exercise or motion should begin of itself, 
does not belong to their Notion of an action, or domg. If so, 
it would belong to their Notion of it, that it is the cause of 
its own beginning: and that is as much as to say, that it is be- 
fore it begins to be. Nor is their Notion of an action some 
motion or exercise, that begins accidentally, without any 
cause or reason; for that is contrary to one of the prime 
dictates of common Sense, namely, that every thing that 
begins to be, has some cause or reason why it is. 

The common people, in their Notion of a faulty or praise- 
worthy work done by any one, do suppose, that the man does 
it in the exercise of déberty.. But then their Notion of liberty 
is only a person having opportunity of doing as he pleases. 
They have no Notion of liberty consisting in the will first 
acting, and so causing its own acts; determining, and so 
causing its own determinations; or choosing, and so caus- 

“ing its own choice. Such a Notion of liberty is what none 
have, but those that have darkened their own minds with con~ 
fused metaphysical speculation, and abstruse and ambiguous 
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terms. Ifa man is not restrained from acting as his will deter- 
mines, or constrained to act otherwise; then he has liberty, 
according to common Notions of liberty, without taking into 
the ideathat grand contradiction of all, the determinations of a 
man’s free will being the effects of the determinations of his 


free will—Nor have men commonly any Notion of freedom 


consisting in indifference. For if so, then it would be agree- 
able to their Notion, that the greater indifference men act 
with, the more freedom they act with; whereas, the reverse 
istrue. He that in acting, proceeds with the fullest inclina- 
tion, does what he does with the greatest freedom, according tu 
common Sense. And so far is it from being agreeable to com- 
mon Sense, that such liberty as consists in indifference is requi- 
site to praise or blame, that, on the contrary, the dictate of every 


man’s natural sense through the world is, that the further he 


is from being indifferent in his acting good or evil, and the 
more he does either with full and strong inclination, the more 
is he esteemed or abhorred, commended or condemned. 

II. If it were inconsistent with the common Sense of 
mankind, that men should be either blamed or commended in 
any volitions, in case of moral necessity or impossibility 5 
then it would surely also be agreeable to the same Sense 
and reason of mankind, that the nearer the case approaches 
to such a moral necessity or impossibility—-either through a 
strong antecedent moral propensity, on the one hand*, or a 
great antecedent opposition and difficulty, on the other—the 
nearer does it approach to a person being neither blameable nor 
commendable; so that acts exerted with such preceding pro- 
pensity, would be worthy of proportionably less praise ; and 
when omitted, the act being attended with such difficulty, 


the omission would be worthy of the less blame. It is so, as 
was observed before, with natural necessity and impossibility, . 
propensity and difficulty : as it is a plain dictate of the sense 
of all mankind, that natural necessity and impossibility take 
away all blame and praise ; and therefore, that the nearer the 
approach is to these, hrough previous propensity or diffi- 
culty, so praise and blame are proportionably dimznished. 
And if it were as much a dictate of cominon Sense, that 
moral necessity of doing, or impossibility of avoiding, takes 
away ali praise and blame, as that natural necessity or im- 
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commendation. And, on the other hand, if a man exerts evil 


which mankind commonly have of a blameable or praiseworthy : 
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be as much the dictate of common Sense, that < 
of moral necessity of doing, or impossibility of avoix j 
diminishes praise and blame, as that an approach to natural 
necessity and impossibility does so. It is equally the voice 
of common Sense, that persons are excusable in part, ‘in fieg-— 
lecting things difficult against their wills, as that they are excu- — 
sable wholly in neglecting things impossible against their wills. 
And if it made no difference, whether the impossibility were 
natural and against the will, or moral, lying in the will, with — 
regard to excusableness ; so neither would it make any dif- — 
ference, whether the difficulty, or approach to necessity be ; 
natural against the will, or moral, lying, in the propensity of 
the will. 
But it is apparent, that the reverse of these things is true, — 
If there be an approach to a moral necessity in a man’s exer-_ 
tion of good acts of will, they being the exercise of a strong — 
propensity to good, anda very powerful love to virtue; it is 
so far from being the dictate of common Sense, that he is less 
virtuous, and the less to be esteemed, loved and praised ; 
that it is agreeable to the natural Notions of all mankind, that — 
he is so much the better man, worthy of greater respect, and 
higher ,commendation. And the stronger the inclination is, — 
and the nearer it approaches to necessity in that respect; 
or toimpossibility of neglecting the virtuous act, or of doing — 
a vicious one; still the more virtuous, and worthy of higher — 


possibility does ; then, by a perfect parity aed 


acts of mind; as, for instance, acts of pride or malice from a_ 
rooted and strong habit or principle of haughtiness and mali- 
ciousness, and a violent propensity of heart to such acts; ac- 
cording to the natural Sense of men, he is so far from being 
the less hateful and blameable on that account, that he is so 
much the more worthy to be detested and condemned, by all 
that observe him. 

Moreover, it is manifest that it is no part of the Notion, — 


act of the will, that it is an act which is not determined by an > 
antecedent bias or motive, but by the sovereign power of the — 
will itself; because, if so, the greater hand such causes have 
in determining any acts of the will, so much the less virtuous 
or vicious would they be accounted ; and the less hand, the — 
more virtuops or vicious. Whereas, the reverse is true ; m Yo 
do not think a good act to be the less praiseworthy, for the agent 
being much determined in it by a good inclination or a good 
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motive, but the more. And if good inclination, or motive, 
has but little influence in determining the agent, they do not ~ 
think his act so much the more virtuous, but the less. And 
so concerning evil acts, which are determined by evil motives 
or inclinations. 

Yea, if it be supposed, that good or evil dispositions are 
implanted in the hearts of men, by nature itself (which, it is 
certain, is vulgarly supposed in innumerable cases) yet it is 
not commonly supposed, that men are worthy of no praise or 
dispraise for such dispositions; although what is natural, is 
undoubtedly necessary, nature being prior to all acts of the 
will whatsoever. Thus, for instance, if a man appears to 
be of avery haughty or malicious disposition, and is sup- _ 
posed to be so by his natural temper, it is no vulgar Notion, 
no dictate of the common Sense and apprehension of men, that 
such dispositions are no vices or moral evils, or that such per- 
sons are not worthy of disesteem, or odium and dishonour ; 
or that the proud or malicious acts which flow from such na- 
tural dispositions, are worthy of no resentment. Yea, such 
vile natural dispositions, and the strength of them, will com- 
monly be mentioned rather as an aggravation of the wicked 
acts, that come from such a fountain, than an extenuation 
of them. It being natural for men to act thus, is often ob- 
served by men in the height of their indignation: they will 
say, ‘ It is his very nature: he is of a vile natural temper ; 
it is as natural to him to act so, as it it to breathe ; he cannot 
help serving the devil, Kc.” But it is not thus with regard 
to hurtful mischievous things, that any are the subjects or 
occasions of, by natural necessity, against their inclinations, 
In such a case, the necessity, by the common voice of man- 
kind, will be spoken of asa full excuse.—Thus it is very plain, 
that common Sense makesa vast difference between these two ~ 
kinds of necessity, as to the judgment it makes of their in- 
fluence on the nioral quality and desert of men’s actions. 

And these dictates are so natural and necessary, that it 
may be very much doubted whether the drmznzans themselves 
have ever got rid of them; yea, their greatest doctors, that | 
have gone furthest in defence of their metaphysical Notions . 
of liberty, and have brought their arguments to their greatest 
strength, and as they suppose, to a demonstration, against 
the consistence of virtue and vice with any necessity : it is 
to be questioned, whether there is so much as one of them, 
but that, if he suffered very much from the injurious acts of | 
a man, under the power of an invincible haughtiness and 
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malignancy of temper, would not, from th 
natural sense of mind, resent it far otherwise, than 
sufferings came upon him from the wind that blows, and 
fire that burns by natural necessity ; and otherwise than he 
would, if he suffered as much from the conduct of a man per- 
fectly delirious ; yea, though he first brought his distraction 
upon him some way by his own fault. a 
Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make be- 
tween natural and moral necessity, as though it were altogether 
impertinent in this controversy: “that which is necessary, 
say they, is necessary; it is that which must be, and cannot 


be prevented. And that which is impossible, is impossible, 


and cannot be done: and, therefore, none can be to blame for 
not doing it.” And such comparisons are made use of, as the 
commanding of a man to walk, who has lost his legs, and con- 
demning him and punishing him for not obeying 3 inviting and 
calling upon aman, who is shut up ina strong prison, to come 
forth, &c. But, in these things 4rminians are very unreason- 
able. Let common sense determine whether there be not a 
great difference between those two cases; the one, that of a 
man who has offended his prince, and is east into prison; and 
after he has lain there a while, the king comes to him, calls 
him to come forth; and tells him, that if he will do so, and 
will fall down before him and humbly beg his pardon, he shall 


be forgiven, and set at liberty, and also be greatly enriched, — | 


and advanced to honour: the prisoner heartily repents of the 
folly and wickedness of his offence against his prince, is 
thoroughly disposed to abase himself, and accept of the king’s 


offer ; but is confined by strong walls, with gates of brass, and. 


bars of iron. The other case is, that of a man who is of a 
very unreasonable spirit, of a haughty, ungrateful, wilful dis- 
position; and moreover, has been brought up in traiterous 
principles; and has his heart possessed with an extreme and 
inveterate enmity to his lawful sovereign; and for his rebellion 
is cast into prison, and lies long there, loaded with heavy 
chains; and in miserable circumstances. At length the com- 
passionate prince comes to the prison, orders his chains to be 
knocked off, and his prison-doors to be set wide open; calls 
to him, and tells him, if he will come forth to him, and fall 
down before him, acknowledge that he has treated him un- 
worthily, and ask his forgiveness ; he shall be forgiven, set at 
liberty, and set in a place of great dignity and profit in his 
court. But he isso stout, and full of haughty malignity, that 
he cannot be willing to accept the offer: his rooted strong 
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pride and malice have perfect power over him, and as it were 
bind him, by binding histheart : the opposition of his heart has 
the mastery over him, having an influence on his mind far 
superior to the king’s grace and condescension, and to all his 
kind offers and promises. Now, is it agreeable to common 
sense, to assert and stand to it, that there is no difference be- 
tween these two cases, as to any worthiness of blame in the 
prisoners; because, forsooth, there is a necessity in both, and 
the required act in each case is impossible? It is true, a man’s 
evil dispositions may be as strong and immoyveable as the bars 
ef a castle. But who cannot see, that when a man, in the 
latter case, is said to be unable to obey the command, the ex- 
pression is used improperly, and not in the sense it has ori- 
ginally and in common speech ? and that it may properly be 
said to be in the rebel’s power to come out of prison, seeing 
he can easily do it if-he pleases; though by reason of his vile 
temper of heart, which is fixed and rooted, it is impossible that 
it should please him? 

Upon the whole, I presume there is no person of good un- 
derstanding, who impartially considers these things, but will 
allow, that it is not evident, from the dictates of common sense, 
or natural notions, that moral necessity is inconsistent with 
praise and blame. And, therefore, if the drminians would 
prove any such inconsistency, it must be by some philosophical 
and metaphysical ‘arguments, and not common sense. 

There is a grand illusion in the pretended demonstration 
of Arminians from common sense. The main strength of all 
these demonstrations lies in that prejudice, that arises through 
the insensible change of the use and meaning of such terms as 
liberty, able, unable, necessary, impossible, unavoidable, invin- 
cible, action, Kc. from their original and vulgar sense, to a me- 
taphysical sense, entirely diverse ; and the strong connection 
of the ideas of blamelessness, &c. with some of these terms, 
by an habit contracted and established, while these terms were 
used in their first meaning. This prejudice and delusion, is 
the foundation of all those positions they lay down as maxims, 
by which most of the scriptures they alledge in this contro- 
versy, are interpreted, and on which all their pompous de- 
monstrations from scripture and reason depend. From this 
secret delusion and prejudice they have almost all their ad- 
vantages : it is the strength of their buiwarks, and the edge 
of their weapons. And this is the main ground of all the 
right they have to treat their neighbours in so assuming a 
manner, and to insult others, perhaps as wise and good as 
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themselves, as “ weak bigots, men that dwell in the dark 
caves of superstition, perversely set, obstinately shutting 
their eyes against the noon-day light, enemies:'to common 
sense, maintaining the first-born of absurdities, &e. &c.” But 
perhaps, an impartial consideration of the things which have 
been observed in the preceding parts of this enquiry, may 
enable the lovers of truth better to judge, whose doctrine is 
indeed absurd, abstruse, self-contradictory, and inconsistent 
with common sense, and many ways repugnant to the univer= 
sal dictates of the reason of mankind. 

Corol. From the things which have been observed, it will 
follow, that it is agreeable to common Sense to suppose, that 
the glorified saints have not their freedom at all diminished, in 
any respect ; and that God himself has the highest possible 
freedom, according to the true and proper meaning of the 
term; and that he is, in the highest ‘possible respect, an 
agent, and active in the exercise of his infinite holiness ; 
though he acts therein, in the highest degree, necessarily : 
and his actions of this kind are in the highest, most abso- 
lutely perfect manner virtuous and praiseworthy ; and are 
so, for that very reason, because they are most perfectly 
necessary. aye ae Spe 


SECT. V. 


Objections, that this Scheme of Necessity renders all Means and 
Endeavours for avoiding Sin, or obtaining Virtue and Ho- 
liness, vain, and to no Purpose ; and that it makes Men no 
more than mere Machines, in Affairs of Morality and Re- 
ligion, answered. 


Armimans say, If sin and virtue come to pass by a ne- 
cessity consisting in a sure connection of causes and effects, 
antecedents and consequents, it can never be worth while to 
use any Means or Endeavours to obtain the one, and ayoid the 
other; seeing no endeavours can alter the futurity of the 
event, which is become necessary by a connection already 
established. 

But I desire, that this matter may be fully considered ; and 
that it may be examined with a thorough strictness, whether 
it will follow that Endeavours and Means, in order to avoid or 
obtain any future thing, must be more in vain, on the suppo< 
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sition of such a connection of antecedents and consequents, 
than if the contrary be supposed. 

For Endeavours to be in vain, is for them not to be suc- 
cessful; that is to say, for them not eventually to be the 
Means of the thing aimed at, which cannot be, but in one of 
these two ways; either, first, That although the Means are 
used, yet the event aimed at does not follow; or, secondly, 
If the event does follow, it is not because of the Means, or 
from any connection or dependence of the event on the Means, 
the event would have come to pass, as well without the Means, 
as with them. If either of these two things are the case, then 


the Means are not properly successful, and are truly in vain. 


The success or non-success of Means, in order to an effect, or 
their being in vain or not in vain, consists in those Means 
being connected, or not connected, with the effect, in such a 
manner as this, viz, That the effect is with the Means, and not 
without them; or, that the being of the effect is, on the one 
hand, connected with Means, and the want of the effect, on 
the other hand, is connected with the want of the Means. If 
there be such a connection as this between Means and end, the 
the Means are not in vain: the more there is of such a connec- 
tion, the further they are from being in vain; and the less of ~ 
such a connection, the more they are in vain. 

Now, therefore, the question to be answered—in order to 
determine, whether it follows from this doctrine of the ne- 
cessary connection between foregoing things, and consequent 
ones, that means used in order to any effect, are more in vain 
than they would be otherwise—is, whether it follows from it, - 
that there is less of the forementioned connection between 
means and effect ; that is, whether on the supposition of there 
being a real and true connection between antecedent things 
and consequent ones, there must be less of a connection be- 
tween Means ard effect, than on the supposition of there being 
no fixed connection, between antecedent things and conse- 
quent ones: and the very stating of this question is sufficient 
to answer it. It must appear to every one that will open his 
eyes, that this question cannot be affirmed, without the gross- 
est absurdity and inconsistence. Means are foregoing things, 
and effects are following things: And if there were no con- 
nection between foregoing things and following ones, there 
could be no connection between means and end; and so all 
means would be wholly vain and fruitless. For it is only by 
virtue of some connection, that they become successful: It is 
some connection observed, or revealed, or otherwise known, 
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between antecedent things and. following ones, tha d “4 
in the choice of means. And if there were no such ing as 
an established connection, there could be no choice, as to 

means ; one thing would have no more tendency ‘to an effect, - 
than another; there would be no such thing as tendency in 

the case. All those things, which are successful means of 

other things, do therein prove connected antecedents of them : 

and therefore to assert, that a fixed connection between ante- 
cedents and consequents makes means vain and useless, or _ 
stands in the way to hinder the connection between means 
and end, is just so ridiculous, as to say, that a connection be- 
tween antecedents and consequents stands in the way to hinder 
a connection between antecedents and consequents. 

Nor can any supposed connection of the succession or train 
of antecedents and consequents, from the very beginning 
of all things, the connection being made already sure and 
necessary, either by established laws of nature, or by these 
together with a decree of sovereign immediate interpositions 
of divine power, on such and such occasions, or any other 
way (if any other there be ;) I say, no such necessary connection 
of a series of antecedents and consequents can in the least 
tend to hinder, but that the means we use may belong to the 
series ; and so may be some of those antecedents which are 
connected with the consequents we aimat, inthe established 
course of things. Endeavours which we use, are things that 
exist; and, therefore, they belong to the general chain of 
events; all the parts of which chain are supposed to be con- 
nected: and so Endeavours are supposed to be connected 
with some effects, or some consequent things or other. And 
certainly this does. not hinder but that the events they are 
connected with, may be those which we aim at, and which we 
choose, because we judge them most likely to have a connec- 
tion with those events, from the established order and course 
of things which we observe, or from something in diyine 
Revelation. ai ; 

Let us suppose a real and sure connection between a man 
having his eyes open in the clear day-light, with good organs 
of sight, and seeing; so that seeing is connected with his 
opening his eyes, and not seeing with his not opening his eyes ; 
and also the like connection between such a man attempting 
to open his eyes, and his actually doing it: the supposed 
‘ established connection between these antecedents and conse-~ 
quents, let the connection be never so sure and necessary, 
certainly does not prove that it is in vain, fora man in such 
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circumstances to attempt to open his eyes, in order to seeing : 


“his aiming at that event, and the use of the Means, being the 


effect of his will, does not break the connection, or hinder the 
Success. : 

_ So that the objection we are upon does not lie against the 
doctrine of the necessity of events by a certainty of connec- 
tion and consequence: On the contrary, it is truly forcible 
against the Arminian doctrine of contingence and self-deter- 
mination; which is inconsistent with such a connection. If 
there be no connection between those events, wherein virtue 
and vice consist, and any thing antecedent; then, there is no 
connection between these events and any Means or Endeavours 
used in order to them: and if so, then those means must be in 
vain. The less there is of connection between foregoing 
things and following ones, so much the less there is between 
Means and end, Endeavours and success; and in the same 
proportion are Means and Endeavours ineffectual and in 
vain. 

It will follow from Arminian principles, that there is no 
degree of connection between virtue or vice, and any fore- 
going event or thing: or, in other words, that the determina- 
tion of the existence of virtue or vice does not in the least 
depend on the influence of any thing that comes to pass 
antecedently, as its cause, Means, or ground; because, so 
far as it is so, it is not from self-determination; and, there- 
fore, so far there is nothing of the nature of virtue or vice, 
And so it follows, that virtue and vice are not at all, in any 
degree, dependent upon, or connected with, any foregoing 
event or existence, as its cause, ground, or Means, And if so, 
then all foregoing. Means must be totally in vain. 

Hence it follows, that there cannot, in any consistence 
with the drmintan scheme, be any reasonable ground of so 
much as a conjecture concerning the consequence of any 
Means and Endeavours, in order to escaping vice or obtain- 
ing virtue, or any choice or preference of Means, as having a 
greater probability of success by some than others; either 
from any natural connection or dependence of the end on 
the Means, or through any divine constitution, or revealed 
way of God bestowing or bringing to pass these things, in 
consequence of any Means, Endeavours, Prayers or Deeds, 
Conjectures, in this latter case, depend on a supposition, that 
God himself is the Giver, or determining Cause of the events 
— but if they depend on self-determination, then God 
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is not the determining or disposing Author of them: and if 
these things are not of his disposal, then no conjecture can be 
made, from any revelation he has given, concerning any me- 
thod of his disposal of them. 

Yea, on these principles, it will not only follow, that men 
cannot have any reasonable ground of judgment or conjecture, 
that their Means and Endeavours to obtain virtue or avoid vice 
will be successful, but they may be sure, they will not; they 
may be certain, that they will be in vain; and that if ever the 
thing, which they seek, comes to pass, it will not be at all owing 
to the Means they use. For Means and Endeavours can have 
no effect at all, in order to obtain the end, but in one of these 
two ways: either, (1.) Through a natural tendency and influ- 
ence, to prepare and dispose the mind more to virtuous acts, 
either by causing the disposition of the heart to be more in 
favour of such acts, or by bringing the mind more into the 
view of powerful motives and inducements: or, (2.) By put- 
ting persons more in the way of God’s bestowment of the 
benefit. But neither of these can be the case. Wot the latter ; 
for, as has been just now observed, it does not consist with the 
Armiman notion of self-determination, which they suppose 
essential to virtue, that God should be the Bestower, or 
(which is the same thing) the determining, disposing Author 
of Virtue. Not the former; for natural influence and ten- 
dency suppose causality, connection, and necessity of event, 
which are inconsistent with Arminian liberty. A tendency 
of Means, by biassing the heart in favour of virtue, or by 
bringing the will under the influence and power of motives in 
its determinations, are both inconsistent with Arminian liberty 
of will, consisting in indifference, and sovereign self-determi- 
nation, as has been largely demonstrated. 

But for the more full removal of this prejudice against the 
doctrine of necessity, which has been maintained, as though 
it tended to encourage a total neglect of all Endeayours as 
vain; the following things may be considered. 

The question is not, Whether men may not thus improve 
this doctrine: we know that many true and wholesome doc~ 
trines are abused: but, whether the doctrine gives any just _ 
occasion for such an improvement; or whether, on the suppo- 
sition of the truth of the doctrine, such a use of it would not 
be unreasonable? If any shall affirm, that it would not, but 
that the very nature of the doctrine is such as gives just occa- 
sion for it, it must be on this supposition; namely, that such an 
invariable necessity of all things already settled, must render 
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the interposition of all Means, Endeayours, Conclusions or 
Actions of ours, in order to the obtaining any future end what- 
soever, perfectly insignificant; because they cannot in the 
least alter or vary the course and series of things, in any event 
or circumstance ; all being already fixed unalterably. by ne- 
cessity: and that therefore it is folly, for men to use any 
Means for any end; but their wisdom, to save themselves 
the trouble of Endeavours, and take their ease. No person 
can draw such an inference from this doctrine, and come to 
such a conclusion, without contradicting himself, and going 
counter to the very principles he pretends to act upon: for he 
comes toa conclusion, and takes a course, 7 order to an end, 
even his ease, or saving himself from trouble; he seeks some- 
thing future, and uses Means in order to a future thing, even 
in his drawing up that conclusion, that he will seek nothing, 
and use no Means in order to any thing in future; he seeks 
his future ease, and the benefit and comfort of indolence. If 
prior necessity, that determines all things, makes vain all 
actions or conclusions of ours, in order to any thing future ; 
then it makes yain all conclusions and conduct of ours, in 
order to our future ease. The measure of our ease, with the 
time, manner, and every circumstance of it, is already fixed, 
by all-determining necessity, as much as any thing else. If 
he says within himself, “What future happiness or misery I 
shall have, is already, in effect, determined by the necessary 
course and connection of things; therefore, I will save my- 
self the trouble of labour and diligence, which cannot add to 
my determined degree of happiness, or diminish my misery ; 
but will take my ease, and will enjoy the comfort of sloth 
and negligence.” . Such a man contradicts himself: he says, 
the measure of his future happiness and misery is already 
fixed, and he will not try to diminish the one, nor add to the 
other: but yet, in his very conclusion, he contradicts this ; 
for, he takes up this conclusion, to add to his future happiness, 
by the ease and comfort of his negligence; and to diminjsh his 
future trouble and misery, by saving himself the trouble of 
using Means and taking Pains. r 

"Therefore persons cannot reasonably make this im- 
provement of the doctrine of necessity, that they will go into 
a voluntary negligence of Means for their own happiness, 
For the principles they must go upon, in order to this, are 
inconsistent with their making any improvement at all of the 
doctrine: for to make some improvement of it, is to be 
jofluenced by it, to come to some yoluntary conclusion, ip 
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regard to their own conduct, with some view oraim: but 
this, as has been shown, is inconsistent with the principles 
they pretend to act upon. In short, the principles are such 
as cannot be acted upon at all, or, in any respect, consistently. 
And, therefore, in every pretence of acting upon them, or 
making any improvement at all of them, there is a self-con- 
tradiction. 

As to that Objection against the doctrine, which I have 
endeavoured to prove, that it makes men no more than mere 
Machines; I would say, that notwithstanding this doctrine, 
Man is entirely, perfectly, and unspeakably different from a 
mere Machine, in that he has reason and understanding, with 
a faculty of will, and so is capable of volition and choice; in 
that his will is guided by the dictates or views of his under- 
standing; and in that his external actions and behaviour, and 
in many respects also his thoughts, and the exercises of his 
mind, are subject to his will; so that he has liberty to act 
according to his choice, and do what he pleases; and by 
Means of these things, is capable of moral habits and moral 
acts, such inclinations and actions as, according to the common 
sense of mankind, are worthy of praise, esteem, love and 
reward ; or, on the contrary, of disesteem, detestation, indig~ 
nation and punishment. 

In these things is all the difference from mere Machines, 
as to liberty and agency, that would be any perfection, dignity 
or privilege, in any respect: all the difference that can be 
desired, and all that can be conceived of; and indeed all that 
the pretensions of the Arminians themselves come to, as they 
are forced often to explain themselves; though their explica- 
tions overthrow and abolish the things asserted, and pretended 
to be explained. For they are forced to explain a self-deter- 
mining power of will, by a power in the soul, to determine as it 
chooses or wills; which comes to no more than this, that a 
man has a power of choosing, and, in many instanccs, can do 
ashe chooses. Which is quite a different thing from that con- 
tradiction, his having power of choosing his first act of choice 
in the case. 2 

Or, if their scheme make any other difference than this, 
between Men and Machines, it is for the worse: it is so far 
from supposing Men to have a dignity and privilege above 
Machines, that it makes the manner of their being determined 
still more unhappy. Whereas, Machines are guided by an 
intelligent cause, by the skilful hand of the workman or owner ; 
the will of Man is left to the guidance of nothing, but absolute 


blind contingence ! 
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SECT. VI. 


Concerning that Objection against the Doctrine which has been 
maintained, that it agrees with the Stoical Doctrine of Late, 


and the Opinions of Mr. HonBes. 


When Calvinists oppose the Arminian notion of the free- 
dom of will, and contingence of yolition, and insist that there 
are no acts of the will, nor any other events whatsoever, but 
what-are attended with some kind of necessity ; their opposers 
exclaim against them, as agreeing with the antient Stocks in 
their doctrine of Fute, and with Mr. Hoxses in his opinion of 
Necessity. 

It would not be worth while to take notice of so imperti- 
nent an Objection, had it not been urged by some of the chief 
Arminian writers—There were many important truths main- 
tained by the antient Greek and Homan philosophers, and 
especially the Stoicks, that are never the worse for being held 
by them. The Stozc philosophers, by the general agreement 
of Christian divines; and even Arminian divines, were the 
greatest, wisest, and most virtuous of all the heathen philoso- 
phers; and, in their doctrine and practice, came the nearest 
to Christianity of any of their sects. How frequently are the 
sayings of these philosophers, in many of the writings and 
sermons, even of Arminian divines, produced, not as argu- 
ments for the falseness of the doctrines which they delivered, 
but as a confirmation of some of the greatest truths of the 
Christian Religion, relating to the Unity and Perfections of 
the Godhead, a future state, the duty and happiness of man- 
kind, &c. and how the light of nature and reason, in the wisest 
and best of the Heathen, harmonized with, and confirms the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

And it is very remarkable, concerning Dr. WHITBY, that 
although he alledges the agreement of the Stoicks with us, 
wherein he supposes they maintained the like doctrine, as an 
argument against the truth of ours; yet, this very Dr. 
Wuitsy alledges the agreement of the Stoicks with the dr- 
minians, wherein he supposes they taught the same doctrine 

with them, as an argument for the trath of their doctrine *. 
So that, when the Svoicks agree with éhem, it is a confirmation 


_ #& Whitby on the five Points, Edit. 3: pe 325, 326, 327. 
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of their doctrine, and a confutation of ours, as shewing that 
our opinions are contrary to the natural sense and common 
reason of mankind: nevertheless, when the Stoicks agree with 
ws, it argues no such thing in our favour; but, on the contrar 
is a great argument against us, and shews our doctrine to be 
heathenish ! 

It is observed by some Calvinistic writers, that the Armi- 
nians symbolize with the Stoicks, in some of those doctrines 
wherein they are opposed by the Calvinists; particularly in 
their denying an original, innate, total corruption and depravity 
of heart; and in what they held of man’s ability to make 
himself truly virtuous and conformed to God; and in some 
other doctrines. 

It may be further observed, that certainly it is no better 
Objection against our doctrine, that it agrees, in some respects, 
with the doctrine of the antient Store philosophers; than it is 
against theirs, wherein they differ from us, that it agrees, in 
some respects, with the opinion of the very worst of the hea- 
then philosophers, the followers of Epicurus, that father of 
atheism and licentiousness, and with the doctrine of the Sad- 
ducees and Jesuits. 

I am not much concerned to know precisely, what the 
antient Stove philosophers held concerning Yate, in order to 
determine what is truth; as though it were a sure way to be”*’ 
in the right, to take good heed to differ from them. It seems, 
that they differed among themselves; and probably the doc- 
trine of Fate, as maintained by most of them, was, in some 
respects, erroneous. But whatever their doctrine was, if any 
of them held such a Fate, as is repugnant to any liberty, con- 
sisting in our doing as we please, I utterly deny such a Fate. 
If they held any such Fate, as is not consistent with the 
common and universal notions that mankind have of liberty, 
activity, moral agency, virtue and vice; I disclaim any such 
thing, and think I have demonstrated, that the scheme I 
maintain is no such scheme. If the Stoicks, by Fate, meant 
any thing of such a nature, as can be supposed to stand in the 
way of advantage and benefit of in use of means and endea- 
vours, or would make it less worth while for men to desire, 
and seek after any thing wherein their virtue and happiness 
consists ; I hold no doctrine that is clogged with any such in- 
convenience, any more than any other scheme whatsoever; 
and by no means so much as the Arminian scheme of con- 
tingence ; as has been shewn. If they held any such doc- 
trine of universal fatality, as is inconsistent with any kind of 
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liberty, that is or ean be any perfection, dignity, privilege or 


‘benefit, or any thing desirable, in any respect, for any intel- 


ligent creature, or indeed with any liberty that is possible or 
conceivable; I embrace no such doctrine. If they held any 
such doctrine of Fate, as is inconsistent with the world being 
in all things subject to the disposal of an intelligent, wise 
agent, that presides— not as the soul of the world, but—as 
the Sovereign Lord of the Universe, governing all things by 
proper will, choice and design, in the exercise of the most 
perfect liberty conceivable, without subjection to any con- 
straint, or being properly under the power or influence of any 
thing before, above or without himself; I wholly renounce 
any such doctrine. 

As to Mr. Hogses maintaining the same doctrine concern- 
ing necessity ; I confess, it happens I never read Mr. Hopes. 
Let his opinion be what it will, we need not reject all truth 
which is demonstrated by clear evidence, merely because it 
was once held by some bad man. This great truth, ‘ that 
Jesus is the Son of God,” was not spoiled because it was once 
and again proclaimed with a loud voice by the devil. If truth 
isso defiled, because it is spoken by the mouth, or written by 
the pen of someill’minded, mischievous man, that it must 
never be received, we shall never know, when we hold any 
of the most precious and evident truths by a sure tenure. And 


“Sf Mr. Hopes has made abad use of this truth, that isto be 


lamented; but the truth is not to be thought worthy of rejec- 
tion on that account. It is common for the corrupt hearts of 
evil men to abuse the best things to vile purposes. — 

I might also take notice of its having been observed, 
that the Arminians agree with Mr. Hoppers * in many more 
things than the Calvinists. As, in what he is said to hold con- 
cerning original sin, in denying the necessity of supernatural 
illumination, in denying infused grace, in denying the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone ; and other things. 


SECT. VI. 


Concerning the Necessity of the Divine Will, ~ 


Some may, possibly, object against what has been supposed 
of the absurdity and inconsistence of a self-determining power 


® Dr. Giz, in his Answer to Dr, WHITBY. Vol, III, p. 183, é&c, 
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in the will, and the impossibility of its being otherwise, than 
that the will should be determined in every case by some 
motive, and by a motive which (as it stands in the view of the 
understanding) is of superior strength to any appearing on the 
other side; that if these things are true, it will follow, that 
not only the will of created minds, but the will of God Him- 
self is necessary in all its determinations. Concerning which, 
the Author of the Essay on the Freedom of Will in God and in 
the Creature, (pag. 85, 86.) says: ‘ What strange doctrine 
is this, contrary to all our ideas of the dominion of God? does 
it not destroy the glory of his liberty of choice, and take away 
from the Creator and Governor and Benefactor of the world, 
that most free and Sovereign Agent, all the glory of this sort 
of freedom? does it not seem to make him a kind of mecha- 
nical medium of fate, and introduce Mr. Hoxppes’s doctrine 
of fatality and Necessity, into all things that God hath to do 
with ?. Does it not seem to represent the blessed God, as a 
Being of vast understanding, as well as power, and efficiency, 
but still to leave him without a will to choose among all the ob- 
jects within his view? In short, it seems to make the blessed 
God a sort of Almighty Minister of Fate, under its universal 
and supreme influence; as it was the professed sentiment of 
some of the ancients, that Fate was above the gads. 

This is declaiming, rather than arguing ; and an applica~ 
tion to men’s imaginations and prejudices, rather than to mere 
reason. I would now calmly endeavour to consider, whether - 
there be any reason in this frightful representation, But, be- 
fore I enter upon a particular consideration of the matter, I 
would observe that it is reasonable to suppose, it should 
be much more difficult to express or conceive things accord- 
ing to exact metaphysical truth, relating to the nature and 
manner of the existence of things in the Divine Understanding 
and Will, and the operation of these faculties (ifI may so call 
them) of the Divine Mind, than in the human mind; which is 
infinitely more within our view, more proportionate to the 
measure of our comprehension, and more commensurate to 
the use and import of human speech, Language is indeed 
very deficient, in regard of terms to express precise truth con- 
cerning our own minds, and their faculties and operations, 
Words were first formed to express external things ; and those 
that are applied to express things internal and spiritual, are 
almost all borrowed, and used in a sort of figurative sense. 
Whence they are, most of them, attended with a great deal 
ofambiguity and unfixedness in their signification, occasioning 
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innumerable doubts, difficulties and confusions, in enquiries 
and controversies, about things of this nature. But language _ 
is much less adapted to express things existing in the mind 
of the incomprehensible Deity, precisely as they are. 

We find a great deal of difficulty in conceiving exactly 
of the nature of our own souls. And notwithstanding all the 
progress which has been made, in past ages, and the present, 
in this kind of knowledge, whereby our metaphysics, as it re- 
lates to these things, is brought to greater perfection than once 
it was ; yet, here is still work enough left for future enquiries 
and researches, and room for progress still to be made, for 
many ages and generations. But we had need to be infinitely 
able metaphysicians, to conceive with clearness, according 
to strict, proper and perfect truth, concerning the nature of 
the Divine Essence, and the modes of action and operation in 
the powers of the Divine Mind. 

And it may be noted particularly, that though we are _ 
obliged to conceive of some things in God as consequent and 
dependent on others, and of some things pertaining to the 
Divine Nature and Will as the foundation of others, and so 
before others in the order of nature: as, we must conceive 
of the knowledge and holiness of God as prior, in the order 
of nature, to his happiness; the perfection of his understand- 
ing, as the foundation of his wise purposes and decrees; the 
holiness of his nature, as the cause and reason of his holy de- 
terminations. And yet, when we speak of cause and effect, © 
antecedent and consequent, fundamental and dependent, de- 
termining and determined, in the first Being, who is self- 
existent, independent, of perfect and absolute simplicity and _ 
immutability, and the first cause of all things; doubtless there 
must be less propriety in such representations, than when we 
speak of derived dependent beings, who are compounded, and 
liable to perpetual mutation and succession. 

Having premised this, I proceed to observe concerning 
the forementioned Authors’s exclamation, about the necessary 
Determination of God’s Will? in allthings, by what he sees 
to be fittest and best. 

That all the seeming force of such objections and excla- 
mations must arise from an imagination, that there is some _ 
sort of privilege or dignity in being without such a moral 
Necessity, as will make it impossible to do any other, than 
always choose what is wisest and best ; as though there were 
some disadvantage, meanness and subjection, in such a Neces- . 
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sity ; a thing by which the will was confined, kept under, 
and held in servitude by something, which, as it were, main- 
tained a strong and invineible power and dominion over it, by 
bonds that held him fast, and from which he could, by no 
means, deliver himself. Whereas, this must be all mere 
imagination and delusion. It is no disadvantage or dishonour 
to a being, necessarily to act in the most excellent and happy 
manner, from the necessary perfection of his own nature. 
This argues no imperfection, inferiority or dependence, nor 
any want of dignity, privilege or ascendency *. It is not in- 


*&¢ It might have heen objected, with more plausibleness, that the Supreme 
€ause cannot be free, because he must needs do always what is best in the whole. 
But this would not at all serve Spinoxa’s purpose; for this isa necessity, not of na- 
ture afd of fate, but of fitness and wisdom; a necessity consistent with the greatest 
freedom, and most perfect choice. For the only foundation of this necessity is such 
an unalterable rectitude of will, and perfection of wisdom, as makes it impossible 
for a wise being to act foolishly.” Clark’s Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God. Edit. 6. p. 64. 

“ Though God is a most perfect free Agent, yet he cannot but do always what 
4s best and wisest in the whole. The reason is evident; because pesfeet wisdom 
and goodness are as steady and certain principles of action, as Necessity itself; and 
an infinitely wise and good Being, indued with the most perfect liberty, can no 
more choose to act in contradiction to wisdom and goodnéss, than a necessary agent 
€an act contrary to the Necessity by whieh it is acted; it being as great an absurdity 
and impossibility in choice, for Infinite Wisdom to choose to act unwisely, or In- 
finite Goodness to choose what is not good, as it would be in nature, for absolute 
Necessity to fail of producing its necessaty effect. There was, indeed, no Necessity~ 
in nature, that God should at fitst create such beings as he has ereated, or imdeed 
any being at all; because he is, in Himself, infinitely happy and all-sufficient. 
There was, also, no Necessity in nature, that he should preserve and continue 
things in being, after they were created ; because he would be self-sufficient with- 
out their continuance, as he was before their creation. But it was fit and wise and 
good, that Infinite Wisdom should manifest, and Infinite Goodness communicate 
atself; and therefore it was necessary, in the sense of Necessity I am now speaking 
of, that things should be made at such a time, and continued so /ong, and indeed with 
various perfections in such degrees, as Infinite Wisdom and Goodness saw it wisest 
and best that they should.” Ibid. p. 112; 113. 2 

“It is not a fault, but a perfection of our natures to desire, will and act, ac- 
cording to the last result of a fair examination.—This is so far from being a restraint 
or diminution of freedom, that it is the very improvement and benefit of it: it is not 
an abridgment, it is the end and use of our liberty ; and the further we are removed 
from sth a determination, the nearer we are te misery and slavery. A perfect 
indifference in the mind, not determinable by its last judgment, of the good or evil 
that is thought to attend its choice, would be so far from being anh advantage and 
excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as great an imperfection, as 
the want of indifferency to act, or not to act, till determined by the will, would be 
an imperfection on the other side—It is as much a perfection, that desire or the 
power of preferring should be determined by good, as that the power of acting should 
be determined by the will: and the certainer such determination ts, the greater. the 

perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing but the last result of our 
own minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were not free. This.very 
‘end of our freedom being, that we might attain the good we choose; and, therefore, 
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consistent with the absolute and most perfect sovereignty of 
God. The sovereignty of God is his ability and authority to 
do whatever pleases him; whereby “ he doth according to his 
will in the armies of heaven, and amongst the inhabitants of 
the earth, and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what 
dost thou ?”—The following things belong to the sovereignty 


every man is brought under a Necessity by his constitution, as an intelligent being, 
to be determined in willing by his own thought and judgment, what is best for him 
to do; else he would be under the determination of some other thar himself, which 
is want of liberty. And to deny that a man’s will, in every determination, follows 
his own judgment, is to say, that a man wills and acts for an end that he would not 
have, at the same time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his pree 
sent thoughts, before any other, it is plain he then thinks better of it, and would 
have it before any other; pnless he can have, and not have it; will, and not-will it, 
at the same time; a contradiction too manifest to be admitted.—If we look upon 
those superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happiness, we shall have reason 
tojudge, that they are more steadily determined in their choice of good than we = 
and yet we have no reason to think they are less happy, or less free, than we are. 
And if it were fit for such poor finite creatures as we are, to pronounce what Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness could do, I think we might say, that God himself cannat 
choose what is not good. The freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determine 
ed by what is best.—But to give a right view of this mistaken part of liberty, let me 
ask, Would any one be a changeling, because he is less determined by wise deter- 
mination, than a wise man? Is it worth the name of freedom, to be at liberty to 
piay the fool, and draw shame and misery upon a man’s self? If to break loose from 
the conduct of reason, and to want that restraint of examination and judgment, that 
keeps us from doing or choosing the worse, be liberty, true liberty, mad men and 
fools are the only free men. Yet, I think, no body would choose to be mad, for the 
sake of such liberty, byt he that is mad already.” Lecxe Hum, Und. Val. I. Edit. 
9. p, 215, 216. 

** This Being, having all things always necessarily in view, must always, and 
eternally will, according to his infinite comprehension of things; that is, must will 
all things that are wisest and besttq be done. There is no getting free of this cons 
sequence. If it can will at all, it must will this way. To be capable of knowing, 
ard not capable of willing, is not to be understood. And to be capable of willing 
otherwise than what is wisest and best, contradicts that knowledge which is infinite, 
infinite Knowledge must direct the will without error. Here theny is the origin of 
moral Necessity ; and that is, reallys of freedom—Perhaps it may be said, when the 
Divine Will is determined, from the consideration of the eternal aptitudes of things, 
it is as necessarily determined, as if it were physically impelled, if that were pose 
sible. But it is unskilfulness, to suppose this an objection. The great principle is 
once established, riz. That the Divine Will is determined by the eternal reason and 
aptitudes of things, instead of being physically impelled; and after that, the more 
strong and necessary this determination is, the more perfectthe Deity must be allow- 
€d to be: it is this that makes him an amiable and adorable Being, whose Will and 
Power are constantly, immutably determined, by the consideration of what is wisest 
and best; instead of a surd Being, with power, but without discerning and reason. 
At is the beauty of this Necessity, that it is strong as fate itself, with all the adgantage of 
yveason and goodness.—It is strange, to see men contend, that the Deity is not free, 
because he is necessarily rational, immutably good and wise; when a man is allow- 
ed still the perfecter being, the more fixedly and constantly his will is determined 
by reason and truth,” Enquiry inlo the Nature of the Hum. Soul, Edit. 3, Vol, I. ps 
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of God; viz. (1.) Supreme, Universal, and Infinite Power; 

whereby he is able to do what he pleases, without controul, 
without any confinement of that power, without.any subjec- 
tion, in the least measure, to any other power; and so without 
any hinderance or restraint, that it should be either impossible, 
or at all difficult, for him to accomplish his Will; and with- 
out any dependence of his power on any other power, from 
whence it should be derived, or of which it should stand 
in any need: so far from this, that all other power 
is derived from him, and is absolutely dependent on him. 
(2.) That He has supreme authority ; absolute and most per~- 
fect right to do what he wills, without subjection to any su~ 
perior authority, or any derivation of authority from any other, 
or iimitation by any distinct independent authority, either 
superior, equal, or inferior ; he being the head of all dominion, 
and fountain of all authority; and also without restraint by 
any obligation, implying either subjection, derivation, or de- 
pendence, or proper limitation (3.) That his Will is su- 
preme, underived, and independent on any thing without 
Himself ; being in every thing determined by his own counsel, 
having no other rule but his own wisdom; his will not being 
subject to, or restrained by the will of any other, and other 
wills being perfectly subject to his. (4.) That his Wesdom, 
which determines his will, is supreme, perfect, underiyed, 
self-sufficient and independent ; so that it may be said, as in 
Isai. xl. 14. “With whom took He counsel? And who in- 
structed Him and taught Him in the path of judgment, and 
taught Him knowledge, and shewed him the way of under- 
standing ?”. There is no other Divine Sovereignty but this: 
and this is properly absolute soverergnty ; no other is desirable ; 
nor would any other be honourable, or happy : and indeed, 
there is no other conceivable or possible. It is the glory and 
greatness of the Divine Sovereign, that his Will is determined 
by his own infinite, all-sufficient wisdom in every thing ; 
and is in nothing at all directed either by inferior wisdom, 
or by no wisdom ; whereby it would become senseless arbi- 
trariness, determining and acting without reason, design, or 
end. 

If God’s Will is steadily and surely determined in every 
thing by supreme wisdom, then it is in every thing neces- 
sarily determined to that which is most wise. And, certainly, 
it would be a disadvantage and indignity, to be otherwise. 
For if the Divine Will was not necessarily determined to what. 
in every case is wisest and best, it must be subject to some 
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degree of undesigning contingence ; and so in the same de- 
gree liable to evil. To suppose the Divine Will liable to be 
carried hither and thither at random, by the uncertain wind of 
blind contingence, which is guided by no wisdom, no motive, 
no intelligent dictate whatsoever, (if any such thing - were 
possible) would certainly argue a great degree of imperfec- 
tion and meanness, infinitely unworthy of the Deity. If it 
bea disadvantage, for the Divine Will to be attended with this 
moral Necessity, then the more free from it, and the more 
left at random, the greater dignity and advantage. And, 
consequently, to be perfectly free from the direction of un~ 
derstanding, and universally and entirely left to senseless un- 
meaning contingence, to act absolutely at random, would be 
the supreme glory ! ih 
_ It no more argues any dependence of God’s Will, that 
his supremely wise volition is necessary, than it argues a 
dependence of his being, that his existence is necessary. If 
it be something too low, for the Supreme Being to have his 
Will determined by moral Necessity, so as necessarily, in 
every case, to will in the highest degree holily and happily ; 
then why is it not also something too low, for him to have 
his existence, and the infinite perfection of his nature, and 
his infinite happiness determined by Necessity ? It is no more 
to God’s dishonour, to be necessarily wise, than to be neces= 
sarily holy. And, if neither of them be to his dishonour, then 
it is not to his dishonour necessarily to act holily and wisely. 
And if it be not dishonourable to be necessarily holy and wise, 
in the highest possible degree, no more is it mean and disho- 
nourable, necessarily to act holily and wisely in the highest 
possible degree.; or which is the same thing, to do that, in 
every case, which, above all other things, is wisest and best. 

The reason, why it is not dishonourable, to be necessarily 
most holy is, because holiness in itself.is an excellent and ho- 
nourable thing, For the same reason, it is no dishonour to be 
necessarily most wise, and, in every case, to act most wisely, 
or do the thing which is the wisest of all; for wisdom is also 
in itself excellent and honourable. 

The forementioned Author of the L’ssay on the Freedom 
of Will, Kc. as has been observed, represents that doctrine 
of the Divine Will being in every thing necessarily deter- 
mined by superior fitness, as making the blessed God a kind 
of Almighty Minister and mechanical medium of fate: he 
insists, (p. 93, 94,) that this moral Necessity and impossibi- 
bility is, in effect, the same thing with physical and natural 
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Necessity, and impossibility : and says, (p. 54, 55.) -* The 
scheme which determines the will always and certainly by 
the understanding, and the understanding by the appearance 
of things, seems to take away the true nature of vice and 
virtue. For the sablimest of virtues, and the vilest of vices, 
seem rather to be matters of fate and Necessity, flowing 
naturally and necessarily from the existence, the circum- 
stances, and present situation of persons and things ; for this 
existence and situation necessarily makes such an appearance 
tothe mind; from this appearance flows a necessary percep- 
tion and judgment, concerning these things; this judgment, 
necessarily determines the will: and thus, by this chain of 
necessary Causes, virtue and vice would lose their nature, and 
become natural ideas, and necessary things, instead of moral 
and free actions.” . 

And yet this same Author allows, (p. 30, 31.) hata 
perfectly wise being will constantly and certainly choose what 
is most fit; and says, (p. 102, 103.) I grant, and always 
have granted, that wheresoever there is such antecedent su- 
perior fitness of things, God acts according to it, so as never 
to contradict it 5; and, particularly, in all his judicial proceed- 
ings as a Governor, and Distributer of rewards and punish- 
ments.” Yea, he says expressly, (p. 42. §¢ That it is not 
possible for God to act otherwise, than according to this fit- 
ness and goodness in things.” 

So that, according to this Author, putting these several 
passages of his Essay together, there is no “virtue, nor gny 
thing of a moral nature, in the most sublime and glorious acts 
and exercises of God’s holiness, justice, and faithfulness; 
and he never does any thing which is in itself supremely 
worthy, and, above all other things, fit and excellent but only 
as a kind of mechanical medium of fate ; and in what he does 
as the Judge, and moral Governor of the world, he exercises 
no moral excellency ; exercising no freedom in these things, 
because he acts by’ moral Necessity, which is, in effect, the 
same with physical or natural Necessity ; and therefore, he 
only acts by an Hobbistical fatality ; “ as a Being indeed of 
vast understanding, as well as power and efficiency (as he said 
before) but without a will to choose, being a kind of Almighty 
Minister of fate, acting under its supreme influence.” For he 
allows, that in all these things, God's Will is determined 
constantly and certainly by a superior fitness, and that it is 
not possible for him to act otherwise. And if these things | 
are so, what glory or praise belongs to God for doing halily 
end justly, or taking the most fit, holy, wise and excellent 
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course, in any one instance ? Whereas, according, to the scrip- 
tures, and, also the common sense of mankind, it does not, in 
in the least, derogate from the honour of any being, that, 
through the moral perfection of his nature, he necessarily acts 
with supreme wisdom and holiness ; but on the contrary, his 
praise is the greater: herein consists the height of his glory. 

The same author, (p. 56,) supposes, that herein appears 
the excellent ‘“ character of awise and good man, that though 
he can choose contrary to the fitness of things, yet he does not ; 
but suffers himself to be directed by fitness ;? and that, in 
this conduct, “he imitates the blessed God.” And yet, he 
supposes it is contrarywise with the blessed God; not that he 
suffers himself to be directed by fitness, when “ he can choose, 
contrary to the fitness of things,’ but that * he cannot choose 
contrary to the fitness of things ;” as he says, p. 42. “ That it 
is not possible for God to act otherwise than according to this 
fitness, where there is any fitness or goodness in things?” 
Yea, he supposes, (p. 31.) That if a man “ were perfectly wise 
and good, he could not do otherwise than be constantly and 
certainly determined by the fitness of things.” 

One thing more I would observe, before I conclude this 
section; and that is, that if it derogate nothing from the 
glory of God, to be necessarily determined by superior fit- 
ness in some things, then neither does it to be thus determined 
in all things ; from any thing in the nature of such Necessity, 
as at all detracting from God’s freedom, independence, abso- 
lute supremacy, or any dignity or glory of his nature, state 
or manner of acting; or as implying any infirmity, restraint, or 
subjection. And if the thing be such as well consists with 
God’s glory, and has nothing tending at all to detract from it 5 
then we need not be afraid of ascribing it to God in too many 


things, lest thereby we should detract from God’s glory top 
much. 


SECT. VIII. 


Some further Objections against the moral Necessity of God’s 
Volitions considered. 


The author last cited, as has been observed, owns that 
God, being perfectly wise, will constantly and certainly 
choose what appears most fit, where there is a superior fit- 
ness and goodness in things; and that it is not possible for 
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him to do otherwise. So that it is in effect confessed, that in 
those things where there is any real preferableness, it is no 
dishonour, nothing in any respect unworthy of God, for him to 
act from Necessity ; notwithstanding all that can be objected 
from the agreement of such a Necessity with the fate of the 
Stoicks, and the Necessity maintained by Mr.Hoppes. From 
which it will follow, that if in all the different things, among ; 
which God chooses, there were evermore a superior fitness or 
preferableness on one side, then it would be no dishonour, or 
any thing unbecoming, for God’s will to be necessarily deter- 
mined in every thing. And if this be allowed, it is giving up 
entirely the argument, from the unsuitableness of such a 
Necessity to the liberty, supremacy, independence and glory 
of the Divine Being; and resting*the whole weight of the 
affair on the decision of another point wholly diverse; viz. 
Whether it be so indeed, that in all the various possible things, 
which are in God’s view, and may be considered as capable 
objects of his choice, there is not evermore a preferableness in 
one thing above another. This is denied by this author ; who 
supposes, that in many instances, between two or more possi~ 
ble things, which come within the view of the Divine Mind, 
there is a perfect indifference and equality, as to fitness or 
tendency, to attain any good end which God can have in 
view, or to answer any of his designs. Now, therefore, I would 
consider whether this be evident. 

The arguments brought to prove this, are of two kinds. 
(1.) It is urged, that, in many instances, we must suppose 
there is absolutely no difference between various possible 
objects of choice, which God has in view: and (2.) that the 
difference between many things is so inconsiderable, or of such 
a nature, that it would be unreasonable to suppose it to be of 
any consequence; or to suppose that any of God’s wise 
designs would not be answered in one way as well as the 
other. 

Therefore, 

I. The first thing to be considered is, whether there are 
any instances wherein there is a perfect likeness, and abso- 
lutely no difference, between different objects of choice, that 
are proposed to the Divine Understanding ? 

And here, in the first place, it may be worthy to be con- 
sidered, whether the contradiction there is in the terms of the 
question proposed, does not give reason to suspect, that there 
is an inconsistence in the thing supposed. It is inquired whe~ 
ther different objects of choice may not be absolutely without 
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difference? If they are absolutely wethout difference, then how 
are they different objects of choice? If there be absolutely 
no difference; in any respect, then there is no vartety or distinc- 
tion ; for distinction is only by some difference. And if there 
be rio variety among proposed objects of choice, then there is 
no opportunity for vartety of choice, or difference of determi- 
nation. For that determination of a thing, which is not dif- 
ferent in any respect, is not a different determination, but the 
same. hat this is no quibble, may appear more fully ina 
short tine. 

The arguments, to prove that the Most High, in some 
instances, chooses to do one thing rather than another, 
where the things themselves are perfectly without difference, 
are two. . 

1. That the various parts of infinite time and space, ab- 
solutely considered, are perfectly alike, and do not differ at 
all one from another: and that therefore, when God deter- 
mined to create the world in such a part of infinite duration 
and space, rather than others, he determined and preferred, 
among various objects, between which there was no prefera- 
bleness, and absolutely no difference. 


Answ. This objection supposes an infinite length of time | 


before the world was created, distinguished by successive 
parts, properly and truly so; or a succession of limited and 
unmeasurable periods of time, following one another, in an 
infinitely long series: which must needs be a groundless ima~ 
gination The eternal duration which was before the world, 
being only the eternity of God’s existence ;_ which is nothing 


else but his immediate, perfect, and invariable possession of _ 


the whole of his unlimited life, together and at once; Vite 
interminabilis, tota, simul & perfecta possessto. Which is so 
generally allowed, that I need not stand to demonstrate it *. 


# « Tf all created beings were taken away, all possibility of any mutation or 
succession, of one thing to another, would appear to be also removed. Abstract 
succession in eternity is scarce to be understood. What is it that succeeds? One 
minute to another, perhaps, velut unda supervenit undem. But when we imagine 
this, we fancy that the minutes are things separately existing. This is the common 
notion; and yet it is a manifest prejudice. Time is nothing but the existence of 
created successive beings, and eternity the necessary existence of the Deity. 
Therefore, if this necessary Being hath no change or succession in his nature, his’ 
existence must of course be unsuccessive. We seem to commita double oversight 
in this case; first, we find succession in the necessary nature and existence of the 
Deity himself: which is wrong, if the reasoning above be conclusive.. And then 
we ascribe this succession to eternity, considered abstractedly from the Eternal Be- 
jog; and suppose it, one knows not what, a thing subsisting by itself, and flowing, 
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So this objection supposes an extent of space beyond the 
limits of the creation, of an infinite length, breadth and depth, 
truely and properly distinguished into different measurable 
parts, limited at certain stages, one beyond another, in an 
infinite series. Which notion of absolute and infinite space is 
doubtless as unreasonable, as that now mentioned, of absolute 
and infinite duration. It is as improper, to imagine that the 
immensity and omnipresence of God is distinguished by a 
series of miles and leagues, one beyond another; as that the 
infinite duration of God is distinguished by months and years, 
one after another. A diversity and order of distinct parts, 
limited by certain periods, is as conceivable, and does as na- 
turally obtrude itself on our imagination, in one case as the 
other; and there is equal reason in each case, to suppose that 
our imagination deceives us. It is equally improper to talk 
of months and years of the Divine Existence, as of square 
miles of Deity: and we equally deceive ourselves, when we 
talk of the world being differently fixed, with respect to either 
of these sorts of measures. I think, we know not what we 
mean, if we say, the world might have been differently placed 
from what it is, in the broad expanse of infinity; or, that it 
might have been differently fixed in the long line of eternity : 
and all arguments and objections, which are built on the 
imaginations we are apt to have of infinite extension or 
duration, are buildings founded on shadows, or castles in 
the air. 

2. The second argument, to prove that the Most High 
wills one thing rather than another, without any superior fit- 
ness or preferableness in the thing preferred, is God’s actu- 
ally placing in different parts of the world, particles, or atoms 
of matter, that are perfectly equal and alike. The fore- 


one minute after another. This is the work of pure imagination, and contrary to 
the reality of things. Hence the common metaphorical expressions ; Time runs 
apace, let us lay hold on the present minute, and the like, The philosophers them- 
selves mislead us by their illustration. They compare eternity to the motion of a 
point running on for ever, and making a traceless infinite line. Here the point is 
Supposed a thing actually subsisting, representing the present minute; and then 
they ascribe motion or succession to it: that is, they ascribe motion to a mere non- 
entity; to illustrate to us 2 successive eternity, made up of finite successive parts.— 
If once we allow an all-perfect mind, which hath an eternal, immutable, and in- 
finite comprehension of all things, always (and allow it we must) the distinctiun of 
past and future vanishes with respect to such a mind.—In a word, if we proceed 
step by step, as above, the eternity or existence of the Deity will appear to be Vita 
énterminabilis, tota, simul & perfecta possessio ; how much soever this may have been 
a paradox hitherto.” inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. Vol. ii 409, 410, 
411, Edit. 3. 
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mentioned author says, (p. 78, &c.) “If one would descend 
to the minute specific particles, of which different bodies 
are composed, we should see abundant reason to believe, that 
there are thousands of such little particles, or atoms of matter, 
which are perfectly equal and alike, and could give no dis- 
tinct determination to the Will of God, where to place them.” 
He there instances in particles of water, of which there are 
such immense numbers, which compose the rivers and oceans 
of this world; and the infinite myriads of the luminous and 
fiery particles, which compose the body of the Sun;_so many, 
that it would be very unreasonable to suppose no two of them 
should be exactly equal and alike. 

Answ. (1.) To this I answer: that as we must suppose 
matter to be infinitely divisible, it is very unlikely, that any 
two of all these particles are exactly equal and alike; so un- 
likely, that it is a thousand to one, yea, an infinite number 
to one, but it is otherwise: and that although we should allow 
a great similarity between the different particles of water and 
fire, as to their general nature and figure ; and however small we 
suppose those particles to be, it is infinitely unlikely, that any 
two of them should be exactly equal in dimensions and quanti- 
ty of matter.—If we should suppose a great many globes of 
the same nature with the globe of the earth, it would be very 
strange, if there were any two of them that had exactly the 
same number of particles of dust and water in them. But 
infinitely less strange, than that two particles of light should 
have just the same quantity of matter. For a particle of light, 
according to the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter, 
is composed of infinitely more assignable parts, than there are 
particles of dust. and water in the globe of the earth. And 
as it is infinitely unlikely, that any two of these particles 
should be egual; so it is, that they should be alike in other 
respects: to instance in the configuration of their surfaces, 
If there were very many globes, of the nature of the earth, it 
would be very unlikely that any two should have exactly the 
same number of particles of dust, water and stone, in their 
surfaces, and all posited exactly alike, one with respect to 
another, without any difference, in any part discernible either 
by the naked eye or microscope; but infinitely less strange, 
than that two particles of light should be perfectly of the 
same figure. For there are infinitely more assignable real parts 
on the surface of a particle of light, than there are particles 
of dust, water and stone, on the surface of the terrestrial 
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Answ, (2.) But then, supposing that there are two partj- 
cles, or atoms of matter, perfectly equal and alike, which God 
has placed in different parts of the creation; as I will not deny 
it to be possible for God to make two bodies perfectly alike, 
and put them in different places; yet it will not fallow, that 
two different or distinct acts or effects of the Divine Power 
have exactly the same fitness for the same ends. For these 
two different bodies are not different or distinct, in any other 
respects than those wherein they differ : they are two in no 
other respects than those wherein there is a difference, If 
they are perfectly equal and alike in themselves, then they can 
be distinguished, or be distinct, only in those things which 
are called czrcymstances ; as place, time, rest, motion, or some 
other present or past circumstances or relations. For it is dif- 
ference only that constitutes distinction. If God makes two 
bodies, en themselves every way equal and alike, and agreeing 
perfectly in all other circumstances and relations, but only 
their place ; then in this only is there any distinction or dupli- 
city. The figure is the same, the measure is the same, the 
solidity and resistance are the same, and every thing the same, 
but only the place. Therefore what the Will of God deter- 
mines is this, that there shouid be the same figure, the same 
extension, the same resistance, &c. in two different places. 
And for this determination he has some reason. There issome 
end, for which such a determination and act has a peculiar 

_fimess, above all other acts. Here is no one thing determined 
without an end, and no one thing without a fitness for that 
end, superior to any thing else. If it be the pleasure of God 
to cause the same resistance, and the same figure, to be in two 
different places and situations, we can ng more justly argue 
from it, that here must bé some determination or act of God’s 
will, that is wholly without motive or end, then we can argue, 
that whenever, in any case it isa man’s will to speak the same 
words, or make the same sounds at two different times; there 
must be some determination or act of his will, without any 
motive or end. ‘The difference of place, in the former case, 
proves no more than the difference of time does in the other. 
If any one should say, with regard to the former case, that 
there must be something determined without an end ; viz, 
that of those two similar bodies, this in particular should be 
made in this place, and the other in the other, and should 
enquire, why the Creator did not make them in a transposi- 
tion, when both are alike, and each would equally have suited 
either place? The enquiry supposes something that is not 
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true; namely, that the two bodies differ and are distinct in 
aiher respects besides their place. So that with this distinc- 
tion inherent in them, they might, in their first creation, haye 
been transposed, aa each might have} begun its existence in 
the place of the other. 

Let us, for clearness sake, suppose, that God had, at the 
beginning, made two globes, each of an inch Peta both 
perfect spheres, and perfectly solid, without pores, and per- 
feetly alike in every respect, and placed them near one to 
another, one towards the right hand, and the other towards 
the left, without any difference as to time, motion or rest, past 
of present, or any circumstance, but only their place ; aud the 
question should be asked, why God in their creation placed 
them so? Why that hich is made on the right hand, was 
not made on the left, and vice versa ? Let it be well considered, 
whether there be any sense in such a question; and wee: 
the enquiry does not suppose something false and absurd. 
Let it be considered, what the Creator must have done other- 
wise than he did, what different act of will or power he must 
have exerted, in order to the thing proposed. All that could 
have been done, would have been to have made two spheres, 
perfectly alike, in the same places where he has made them, 
without any disterence of the things made, either in them- 
selves or in any circumstance; so that the whole effect would 
have been without any difference, and, therefore, just the 
same. By the supposition, the two spheres are different in no 
other respect but their place; and therefore in other respects 
they are the same. Each has the same roundness; it isnot a 
qistinet rotundity, in any other respect but its situation. 
‘There are, also, the same dimensions, differing in nothing but 
their place. fod sQ of their resistance, ade every thing else 
that belongs to them. 

Here, if any chooses to say, “ that there isa difference 
jn another respect, v2. that they are not NuMERICALLY the 
same: that it is thus with all the qualities that belong to 
them: that it is confessed, they are, in some respects, ae 
same ; that is, they are Bat exactly alike ; ; but yet nwmerz- 
cally ey differ. Thus the roundness of one is not the same 
numerical, individual roundness with that of the other.” Let 
this be Spaced | then the question about the determination 
of the Divine Will in the affair, is, why did God will, that this 
individual roundness should be at the right hand, and the 
other zndzvidual roundness at the left ? why did not he make 
them in a contrary position? Let any rational person consider, 
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whether such questions be not words without a meaning ; as 
much as if God should see fit for some ends, to cause the same 
sounds to be repeated, or made at two different times: the 
sounds being perfectly the same in every other respect, but 
only one was a minute after the other; and it should be asked, 
upon it, why God caused these sounds, numerically different, 
to succeed one the other in such a manner? Why he did 
not make that individual sound, which was in the first minute, 
to be in the second? And the individual sound of the last 
minute to be in the first : which enquiries would be even ri- 
diculous; as, I think, every person must see, in the case pro- 
posed of two sounds, being only the same repeated, absolutely 
without any difference, but that one circumstance of time. 
If the Most High sees it will answer some good end, that the 
same sound be made thunder at two distinct times, and there- 
fore wills that it should be so, must it needs therefore be, 
that herein there is some act of God’s will without any mo- 
tive or end? God saw fit often, at distinct times, and on diffe- 
rent occasions, to say the very same words to Moses; namely, 
those, am Jehovah. And would it not be unreasonable to 
infer, as a certain consequence, from this, that here must be 
some act or acts of the Divine Will, in determining and dis- 
posing the words exactly alike, at different times, wholly 
without aim or inducement? But it would be no more unrea- 
sonable than to say, that there must be an act of God without 
any inducement, if he sees it best, and, for some reasons, 
determines that there shall be the same resistance, the same 
dimensions, and the same figure, in several distinct places. 

If, in the instance of the two spheres, perfectly alike, it 
be supposed possible that God might have made them in 
a contrary position ; that which is made at the right hand, 
being made at the left ; then I ask, Whether it is not evi- 
dently equally possible, if God had made but one of them, 
and that in the place of the right hand globe, that he might 
have made that numerically different from what it is, and nume~ 
rically different from what he did make it; though perfectly alike, 
and in the same place ; and at the same time, and in every 
respect, in the same circumstances and relations? Namely, 
Whether he might not have made it numerically the same 
with that which he has now made at the left hand ; and so 
have left that which is now created at the right hand, ina 
state of non-existence? And, if so, whether it would not have 
been possible to have made one in that place, perfectly like 
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these, and yet numerically differing fron both? And let it 
be considered, whether, from this notion of a numerical diffe- 
rence in bodies, perfectly equal and alike, which numerical 
difference is something inkerent in the bodies themselves, and 
diverse from the difference of place or time, or any circum- 
stance whatsoever ; it will not follow, that there is an infinite 
number of numerically different possible bodies, perfectly alike, 
among which God chooses, by a self-determining power, 
when he goes about to create bodies. 

Therefore let us put the case thus: Supposing that God, 
in the beginning, had created but one perfectly solid sphere, 
in a certain place; and it should be enquired, Why God 
created that individual sphere, in that place, at that time? 
And why he did not create another sphere perfectly like it, 
but numerically different, in the same place, at the same 
time ? Or why he chose to bring into being there, that very 
body, rather than any of the infinite number of other bodies, 
perfectly like it; either of which he could have made there 
as well, and would have answered his end as well? Why he 
caused to exist, at that place: and time, that individual round- 
ness, rather than any other of the infinite number of individual 


- rotundities, just like it? Why that individual resistance, ra- 


ther than any other of the infinite number of possible resis- 
tances just like it? And it might as reasonably be asked, 
Why, when God first caused it to thunder, he caused that 
individual sound then to be made, and not another just like it ? 
Why did he make choice of this very sound, and reject all 
the infinite number of other possible sounds just Tike it, but 
numerically differing from it, and all differing one from ano- 
ther? I think, every body must be sensible of the absurdity 
and nonsense of what is supposed in such inquiries. And, if 
we calmly attend tothe matter, we shall be convinced, that 
all such kind of objections as I am answering, are founded on 
nothing but the imperfection of our manner of conceiving 
things, and the obscureness of language, and great want of 
clearness and precision in the signification of terms. 

If any should find fault with this reasoning, that it is 
going, a great length into metaphysical niceties and subtil- 
ties; I answer, the objection to which they are a reply, isa 
metaphysical subtilty, and must be treated according to the 
nature of it *, 


* « For men to have recourse td subtilties, in raising difficulties, and then 
complain, that they should be taken off by minutely examining these subtilties, is 
@ strange kind of proceduree” Nature of the Human Soul, vol. 2, p. 531. 
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if. Mace thing alledged is, that innumerable things 
which are determined by the Divine Will, and chosen and 
done by God rather than others, differ frony those that are 
not chosen in so Inconsiderable a manner, that it would be 
unreasonable to suppose the difference to be of any conse- 
quence, or that there is any superior fitness or goodness, that 
God can have respect to in the determination. 

To which I answer ; it is impossible for us to determine, 
with any certainty or evidence, that because the difference 
is very small, and appears to us of no consideration, therefore 
there is absolutely no superior goodness, and no valuable end, 
which can be proposed by the Creator and Goyernor of the 
world, in ordering such a difference. The forementioned au- 
thor mentions many instances. One ts; there being one atom 
in the whole universe more, or less; But, I think, it would 
be unreasonable to suppose, that God nade one atonrin vain, 
or without any end or motive. He made not one atom, but 
what was a work of his Almighty Power, as much as the whole 
globe of the earth, and requires as much of a constant exer- 
tion of Almighty Power to uphold it; and was made and is 
upheld with understanding and design, as much as if no other 
had been made but that. And it would be as unreasonable 
to suppose, that he made it without any thing really aimed 
at in so doing, as much as to suppose, that he made the planet 
Jupiter without aim or design. 

; It is possible, that the most minute effects of the Crea- 
tors power, the smallest assignable difference between the 
things which God has made, may be attended, in the whole 
series of events, and the whole compass and extent of their 
influence, with very great and important consequences. If the 
laws of motion, and gravitation, laid down by Sir Isaac New- 
Ton, hold universally, there is not one atom, nor the least 
assignable part of an atom, but what has influence, every 
moment, throughout the whole material universe, to cause 
every part to be otherwise than it would be, if it were not for 
that particular corporeal existence. And however the effect is 
insensible for the present, yet it may, in length of time, be- 
come great and important. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose two bodies moving the 
same way, in strait lines, perfectly parallel one to another ; 
but to be diverted from this pdrallel course, and drawn one 
from another, as much as might be by the attraction of an 
atom, at the tere of one oe the furthest of the fixed stars 
from the earth; these bodies being turned out of the lines of 
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their parallel motion, will, by degrees, get further and further 
distant, one from the other; and though the distance may be 
imperceptible for a long time; yet at length it may become 
very great. So the revolution of a planet round the sun be- 
ing retarded or accelerated, and the orbit of its revolution 
made greatet or less, and more or less elliptical, and so its 

eriodical time longer or shorter, no more than may be by the 
influence of the least atom; might, in length of time, perform 
a whole revolution sooner or later than otherwise it would 
have done; which might make a vast alteration with regard 
to millions of important events. So the influence of the least 
particle may; for ought we know, have such effect on some- 
thing in the constitution of some human body, as to cause 
another thought to arise in the mind at a certain time, than 
otherwise would have been; which, in length of time, (yea, 
and that not very great) might occasion a vast alteration 
through the whole world of mankind. And so innumerable 
other ways might be mentioned, wherein the least assignable 
alteration may possibly be attended with great consequences *. 

Another argument, which the fore-mentioned author 
brings against a necessary determination of the Divine Will, 
by a superior fitness, is, that such doctrine derogates from 
the freeness of God’s grace and goodness, in choosing the ob- 
jects of his favour and bounty, and from the obligation upon 
men to thankfulness for special benefits. (p. $9, &c.) In an- 
swer to this objection, I would observe, 

1. That it derogates no more from the goodness of God, 
to suppose the exercise of the benevolence of his nature to 
be determined by wisdom, than to suppose it determined by 
chance, and that his favours are bestowed altogether at ran- 
dom, his will being determined by nothing but perfect acci- 
dent, without any end or design whatsoever ; which must be 
the case, as has been demonstrated, if Volition be not de- 
termined by a prevailing motive. That which is owing. to 
perfect contingence, wherein neither previous inducement, 
nor antecedent choice has any hand, is not owing more to 
goodness or benevolence, than that which is owing to the in- 
fluence of a wise end, 

2. It is acknowledged, that if the motive that determines 
the Will of God, in the choice of the objects of his favours, 
be any moral quality in the object, recommending that, object 


* On this subject see Doppripce’s Works, Vol. iy. p. $91. and the not 
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to his benevolence above others, his choosing that object is 
not so great a manifestation of the freeness and sovereignty 
of his grace, as if it were otherwise. But there is no necessi-~ 
ty for supposing this, in order to our supposing that he has 
some wise end in view, in determining to bestow his favours 
on one person rather than another. We are to distinguish be- 
tween the merit of the object of God’s favour, or a moral qualifi- 
cation of the object attracting that favour and recommending to 
it, and the natural fitness of such a determination of the act of 
God’s goodness, to answer some wise design of his own, some 
end in the view of God’s omniscience.—It is God’s own act, 
that is the proper and immediate object of his Volition. 

3. I suppose that none will deny, but that, in some in- 
stances, God acts from wise design in determining the parti- 
cular subjects of his favours : none will say, I presume, that 
when God distinguishes, by his bounty, particular societies or 
persons, He never, in any instance, exercises any wisdom in 
so doing, aiming at some lappy consequence. And, if it be 
not denied to be so in some instances, then I would enquire, 
whether, in these instances, God’s goodness is less manifested, 
than in those wherein God has no aim or end at all? And 
whether the subjects have less cause of thankfulness ? And 
if so, who shall be thankful for the bestowment of distin- 
guishing mercy, with that enhancing circumstance of the dis- 
tinction being made without an end? How shall it be known 
when God is influenced by some wise aim, and when not? Tt 
is very manifest, with respect to the apostle Paul, that God 
had wise ends in choosing him to be a christian and am apostle, 
who had been a persecutor, &c. The apostle himself men- 
tions one end. (1 Zim. i. 15, 16.) “ Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief. Howbeit, for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first, Jesus Christ 
might shew forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them who 
should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting” But yet 
the apostle never looked on it as a diminution of the freedom 
and riches of divine grace in his election, which he so often 
and so greatly magnifies. ‘This brings me to observe, 

4. Our supposing such a moral necessity in the acts of 
God’s will, as has been spoken of, is so far from necessarily 
derogating from the riches of God’s grace to such as are the 
chosen objects of. his favour, that, in many instances, this 
moral necessity may arise from goodness, and from the great 
degree of it. God may choose this object rather than another, 
as having a superior fitness to answer the ends, designs and 
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inclinations of his goodness; being more sinful, and so more 
miserable and necessitous than others; the inclinations of in- 
finite mercy and benevolence may be more gratified, and the 
gracious design of God in sending his Son into the world, may 
be more abundantly answered, in the exercises of mercy to- 
wards such an object, rather than another. 

One thing more I would observe, before I finish what I 
have to say on the head of the Necessity of the acts of God’s 
will; and that is, that something much more like a servile 
subjection of the Divine Being to fatal Necessity, will follow 
from Arminian principles, than from the doctrines which they 
oppose. For they (at least most of them) suppose, with re- 
spect to all events that happen in the moral world, depending 
on the Volitions of moral agents, which are the most important 
events of the universe, to which all others are subordinate; I 
say, they suppose, with respect to these, that God has a cer- 
tain foreknowledge of them, antecedent to any purposes or 
decrees of his about them, And if so, they have a fixed cer- 
tain futurity, prior to any designs or volitions of his, and. 
independent on them, and to which his volitions must be 
subject, as he would wisely accommodate his affairs to this 
fixed futurity of the state of things in the moral world. So 
that here, instead of a moral necessity of God’s Will, arising 
from, or consisting in, the infinite perfection and blessedness 
of the Divine Being, we have a fixed unalterable state of 
things, properly distinct from the perfect nature of the Divine 
Mind, and the state of the Divine Will and Design, and entirely 
independent on these things, and which they have no hand 
in, because they are prior to them; and to which God’s Will 
is truly subject, being obliged to conform or accommodate 
himself to it, in all his purposes and decrees, and in every 
thing he does in his disposals and government of the world; 
the moral world being the end of the natural; so that all is in 
vain, that is not accommodated to that state of the moral 
world, which consists in, or depends upon, the acts and state 
of the wills of moral agents, which had a fixed futurition from 
eternity. Such a subjection to necessity as this, would truly 
argue an inferiority and servitude, that would be unworthy of 
the Supreme Being; and is much more agreeable to the no- 
tion which many of the heathen had of fate, as above the 
gods, than that moral necessity of fitness and wisdom whicli 
has been spoken of; and is truly repugnant to the absolute 
govereignty of God, and inconsistent with the supremacy of 
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his will; and really subjects the will of the Most High, to the 
will of his creatures, and brings him into dependence = 
them. 7 


SECT. Ix. 


Concerning that Oljection against the Doctrine which has been 
maintained, that wt makes God the Author of Sin. 


It is urged by Armznians, that the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of men’s volitions, or their necessary connection with an- 
tecedent events and circumstances, makes the first cause, and 
supreme orderer of all things, the author of sin; in that he has 
so constituted the state and course of things, that sinful yoli- 
tions become necessary, in consequence of his disposal. Dr. 
Wuitsy, in his Discourse on the Freedom of the Will*, cites 
one of the ancients, as on his side, declaring that this opinion 
of the necessity of the will “ abgalyes sinners, as doing no- 
thing of their own accord which was evil, and would cast all 
the blame of all the wickedness commilten in the world, upon 
God, and upon his providence, if that were admitted by the 
assertors of this fate; whether he himself did necessitate 
them to do these things, or ordered matters SO, that they 
should be constrained to do them by some other cause,” And 
the doctor says, in another place +, “In the nature of the 
thing, and in the opinion of philosophers, causa deficiens, in 
Faas necessariis, ad causam per se efficientem reducenda est. 
In things necessary, the deficient cause must be reduced to 
the emieiene: And in this case the reason is evident; because 
the not doing what is required, or not avoiding aie is for- 
bidden, being a defect, must follow from the position of the 
necessary cause of that deficiency.”—Concerning this, I would 
observe the following things. ‘ 

I. If there be any difficulty in this matter, it is nothing 
peculiar to this scheme; it is no difficulty or disadvantage 
wherein it is distinguished from the scheme of Arminians ; 
and, therefore, not reasonably objected by them. 

Dr. WHITBY supposes, that if sin necessarily follows from 
God withholding assistance, or if that assistance be not given, 
which is absolutely necessary to the avoiding of evil; then, in 
the nature of the thing, God must be as properly the author 


* On the five Points, p. 361. + Ibid. p. 486. 
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of that evil, as if he were the efficient cause of it. From 
whence, according to what he himself says of the devils and 
damned spirits, God must be the proper author of their per- 
fect unrestrained wickedness: he must be the efficient cause 
of the great pride of the devils, and of their perfect malignity 
against God, Christ, his saints, and all that is good, and of the 
insatiable cruelty of their disposition. For he allows, that 
Ged has so forsaken them, and does so withhold his assistance 
from them, that they are incapacitated from doing good, and 
determined only to evil*. Our doctrine, in its consequence, 
makes God the author of men’s sin in this world, no more, and 
inno other sense, than his doctrine, in its consequence, makes 


God the author of the hellish pride and malice of the devils. 


And doubtless the latter is as odious an effect as the former. 
Again, if it will follow at all, that God is the author of 
sin, from what has been supposed of a sure and infallible con- 
nection between antecedents and consequents, it will follow 
because of this, wiz. that for God to be the author or orderer 
of those things which, he knows beforehand, will infallibly be 
attended with such a consequence, is the same thing, in effect, 
as for him to be the author of that consequence. But, if this 
be so, this is a diffieulty which equally attends the doctrine 
of Arminians themselves; at least, of those of them who 
allow God’s certain foreknowledge of all events. For, on the 
supposition of such a foreknowledge, this is the case with 
respect to every sin that is committed : God knew, that if he 
ordered and brought to pass such and such events, such sins 
would infallibly follow. As for instance, God certainly fore- 
knew, long before Judas was born, that if he ordered things 
so, that there should be such a man born, at such a time, and 
at such a place, and that his life should be preserved, and that 
he should, in divine providence, be led into acquaintance with 
Jesus ; and that his heart should be so influenced by God’s 
Spirit or Providence, as to be inclined to be a follower of 
Christ; and that he should be one of those twelve, which 
should be chosen constantly to attend him as his family; and 


. that his health should be preserved, so that he should go up to 


Jerusalem, at the last passover in Christ’s life ; and it should 
be so ordered, that Judas should see Christ’s kind treatment 
of the woman which anointed him at Bethany, and have that 
reproof from Christ which he had at that time, and see and 
hear other things which excited his enmity against his Master, 
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and other circumstances should be ordered, as they were 
ordered; it would most certainly and infallibly follow, that 
Judas would betray his Lord, and would soon after hang him- 
self, and die impenitent, and be sent to hell, for his horrid 
wickedness. 

Therefore, this supposed difficulty ought not to be brought 
as an objection against the scheme which has been maintained, 
as disagreeing with the Arminian scheme, seeing it is no dif- 
ficulty owing to such a disagreement ; but a difficulty wherein © 
the Arminians share with us. That must be unreasonably © 
made an objection against our differing from them, which we 
should not escape or avoid at all by agreeing with them.—And 
therefore I would observe, iat 

IL. They who object, that this doctrine makes God the 
Author of Sin, ought distinctly to explain what they mean by 
that phrase, The Author of Sin. I know the phrase, as it is 
commonly used, signifies something very ill. Ifby the Author 
of Sin, be meant the Sinner, the Agent, or Actor of Sin, or 
the Doer of a wicked thing; so it would be a reproach and 
blasphemy, to suppose God to be the Author of Sin. In this 
sense, I utterly deny God to be the Author of Sin; rejecting 
such an imputation on the Most High, as what is infinitely to 
be abhorred ; and deny any such thing to be the consequence 
of what I have laid down. But if, by the Author of Sin, is 
meant the permitter, or not a hinderer of Sin; and, at the 
same time, a disposer of the state of events, in such a manner, 
for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and purposes, that 
Sin, if it be permitted or not hindered, will most certainly 
and infallibly follow: Isay, if this be all that is meant, by 
being the Author of Sin, I do not deny that God is the Author 
of Sin, (though I dislike and reject the phrase, as that which 
by use and custom is apt to carry another sense) it is no re- 
proach for the Most High to be thus the Author of Sin. This 
is not to be the Actor of Sin, but, on the contrary, of holiness. 
What God doth herein, is holy; anda glorious exercise of the 
infinite excellency of his nature. And, I do not deny, that 
God being thus the Author of Sin, follows from what I have 
laid down; and, I assert, that it equally follows from the 
doctrine which is maintained by most of the Arminian di- 
vines. 

That it is most certainly so, that God is in such a manner 
the Disposer and Orderer of Sin, is evident, if any credit is 
to be given to the Scripture; as well as because it is impossi- 
ble, in the nature of things, to be otherwise. In such a 
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manner God ordered the obstinacy of Pharaoh, in his refusing 
to obey God’s Commands, to let the people go. (Exod.iv. 21.) 
‘ T will harden his heart, and he shall not let the people go.” 
(Chap. vii. 2—5.) “ Aaron thy brother shall speak unto Pha-- 
raoh, that he send the children of Israel out of his land. 
And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and multiply my signs and 
my wonders in the land of Egypt. But Pharaoh shall not 
hearken unto you; that I may lay mine hand upon Egypt, by 
great judgments, &c.” (Chap. ix. 12.) “And the Lord hard- 
ened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto them, 
as the Lord had spoken unto Moses.” (Chap. x. 1, 2.) “ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh; for I have 
hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, that I might 
shew these my signs before him, and that thou mayst tell it 
in the ears of thy son, and thy son’s son, what things I have 
wrought in Egypt, and my signs which I have done amongst. 
them, that ye may know that I am the Lord.” (Chap. xiv. 4.) 
* And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall follow after 
them: and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
Host.” (Ver. 8.) “And the Lord hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh King of Egypt, and he pursued after the children of 
Israel.” And it is certain, that in such a manner God, for wise 
and good ends, ordered that event, Joseph being sold into 
Egypt, by his brethren. (Gen. xlv. 5.) “Now, therefore, be 
not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; 
for God did send me before you to preserve life.” (Ver. 7, 8.) 
‘God did send me before you to preserve a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance: so that 
now it was not you, that sent me hither, but God.” (Psal. cvii. 
17.) “He sent a man before them, even Joseph, who was 
sold for a servant.” It is certain, that thus God ordered the 
Sin and Folly of Sihon King of the Amorites, in refusing to let 
_ the people of Jsrael pass by him peaceably. (Deut. ii. 30.) 
“But Sihon King of Heshbon would not let us pass by him; 
for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and made his heart 
obstinate, that he might deliver him into thine hand.” It is 
certain, that God thus ordered the Sin and Folly of the Kings 
of Canaan, that they attempted not to make peace with Jsraed ' 
but, with a stupid boldness and obstinacy, set themselves 
violently to oppose them and their God. (Josh. xi. 20.) “ For 
it was of the Lord, to harden their hearts, that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly, and that they might have no favour; but that he 
might destroy them, as the Lord commanded Moses.” It is 
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evident, that thus God ordered the treacherous rebellion of 
Sedekiah against the King of Babylon. (Jer. li, 3.) “For 
through the anger of the Lord it came to pass in. Jerusalem, 
and Judah, until he had cast them out front his presence, that 
Zedekiah rebelled against the King of Babylon. (So 2 Kings 
xxiv. 20.) And it is exceeding manifest, that God thus order= 
ed the rapine and unrighteous ravages of Nebuchadnezzar, im 
spoiling and ruining the nations round about, (Jer. xxv. 9.) 
Behold, I will send arid take all the families of the north, 
saith the Lord, and Nebuchadnezzar my servant, and will 
bring them against this land, and against all the nations round 
about; and will utterly destroy them, and make them an 
astonishment, and an hissing, and perpetual desolations.” 
(Chap. xliii. 10, 1J.) I will send and take Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, my servant: and I will set his throne upon 
these stones that I have hid, and he shall spread his royal pavi- 
lion over them. And when he cometh, he shall smite the land 
of Egypt, and deliver such as are for death to death, and such 
as are for captivity to captivity, and such as are for the sword 
to the sword.” Thus God represents himself as sending for 
Nebuchadnezzar, and taking him and his armies, and bringing 
him against the nations, which were to be destroyed by him, 
to that very end, that he might utterly destroy them, and 
make them desolate; and as appointing the work that he 
should do, so particularly, that the very persons were design- 
ed, that he should kill with the sword; and those that should . 
be killed with famine and pestilence, and those that should be 
carried into captivity ; and that in doing all these things, he 
should act as his servant; by which, less cannot be intended, 
than that he should serve his purposes and designs. And in 
Jer. xxvii. 4—6. God declares, how he would cause him thus 
to serve his designs, viz. by bringing this to pass in his sove- 
reign disposals, as the great Possessor and Governor of the 
Universe, that disposes all things just as pleases him. “ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel; I have made the 
earth, the man and the beast, that are upon the ground, by my 
great power, and my stretched out arm, and have given it 
unto whom it seemed meet unto me; and now I have given all 
these lands into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar My SERVANT, 
and the beasts of the field have I given also to serve-him.” . 
And Nebuchadnezzar is spoken of as doing these things, by 
having his arms strengthened by God, and having God’s sword 
put into his hands, for this end. (Ezek. xxx. 24, 25, 26.) Yea, 
God speaks of his terribly ravaging and wasting the nations, 
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and cruelly destroying all sorts, without distinction of sex or 
age, as the weapon in God’s hand, and the instrument of his 
indignation, which God makes use of to fulfil his own purposes, 
and execute his own vengeance. (Jer. li. 20, &e.) “ Thou 
art my battle-axe, and weapons of war. For with thee will T 
break in pieces the nations, and with thee I will destroy king- 
doms, and with thee I will break in pieces the horse and his 
rider, and with thee I will break in pieces the chariot and his 
rider; with thee also will I break in pieces man and woman; 
and with thee I will break in pieces old and young; and with 
thee will I break in pieces the young man and the maid, &c.” 
It is represented, that the designs of Nebuchadnezzar and those 
that destroyed Jerusalem, never could have been accomplish- 
ed, had not God determined them. (Lam. iii. 37.) “ Who is 
he that saith, and it cometh-to pass, and the Lord commandeth 
it not?” And yet the king of Babylon thus destraying the 
nations, and especially the Jews, is spoken of as his great 
wickedness, for which God finally destroyed him, (Zsa. xiv. 
4—6, 12. Hab. ii. 5—12. and Jer. chap. |. and Ji.) It is most 
manifest, that God, to serve his own designs, providentially 
ordered Shimei’s cursing of David. ‘(2 Sam. xvi. 10, 11.) 
“¢ The Lard hath said unto him, curse David.---Let him curse, 
for the Lord hath bidden him.” 

It is certain, that God thus, for excellent, holy, gracious 
ends, ordered the fact which they committed, who were 
concerned in Christ’s death; and that therein they did but 
fulfil God’s designs. As, I trust, no Christian will deny it 
was the design of God, that Christ should be crucified, and 
that for this end, he came into the world. It is very manifest 
by many scriptures, that the whole affair of Christ’s crucifixion, 
with its circumstances, and the treachery of Judas, that 
made way for it, was ordered in God's Providence, in pursu- 
ance of his purpose ; notwithstanding the violence that is used 
with those plain scriptures, to obscure and pervert the sense 
of them. (Acts ii. 23.) “ Him being delivered, by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God * ye have’ 
taken, and with wicked hands, have crucified and slain. Luke 
Xx. 21, 22 t+. “But behold the hand of him that betrayeth 


¥ “¢ Grotius, as well as Beza, observes, wecyyworo must hete signify decree ; 
and Elsner has shewn that it has that signification, in approved Greek writers. 
And it is certain sx3o0r@» signifies one given up into the hands of an enemy:”—— 
Dopp. in Loc. 
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me, is with me on the table: and truly the Son of Man goeth, 


as it was determined.” (Acts iv. 27, 28.”) “ For of a truth, — 


against the holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people 
of Israel, were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined before to be done.” (Acts 


ii. 17, 18.) ‘ And now, brethren, I wot that through igno- | 


rance ye did it, as did also your rulers ; but these things, 
which God before had shewed by the mouth of all his pro- 
phets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilied”” So 
that what these murderers of Christ did, is spoken of as what 
God brought to pass or ordered, and that by which he fulfilled 
his own word. 

In Rey. xvii, 17. “ The agreeing of the kings of the 
earth to give their kingdom to the beast;” though it was a 
very wicked thing in them, is spoken of as “ fulfilling God’s 
will,” and what ‘ God had put into their hearts todo,” It is 
manifest, that God sometimes permits sin to be committed, 
and at the same time orders things se, that if he permits the 
fact, it will come to pass, because on some accounts, he sees 
it needful and of importance, that it should come to pass. 
(Matt. xvili. 7.) “ It must needs be, that offences come 3 but 
woe to that man by whom the offence cometh, (With 1 Cor. 
xi, 19, For there must also be heresies among you, that they 
which are approved may be made manifest among you,” 

Thus it is certain and demonstrable, from the holy Scrip- 
tures, as well as the nature of things, and the principles of 
Arminians, that God permits sin; and at the same time, 
so orders things, in his Providence, that it certainly and in- 
fallibly will come to pass, in consequence of his permission, 
I proceed to observe in the next place, 

III. That there is a great difference between God being 
concerned thus, by his permission, in an event and act, which 
in the inherent subject and agent of it, is sin, (though the 
event will certainly follow on his permission) and his being 
concerned in it by producing it and exerting the act of sin; or 
between his being the orderer of its certain existence, by ‘noe 


hended in Acts ii, 23. and iv. 28. (which yet seem on the whole to be parallel to it, 
in their most natural cqnstruction) I look upon it as an evident proof, that these 
things are, in the language of scripture, said to be determined or decreed (or exact~ 
ly Sounded and marked out by God, as the word weg most naturally signifies) 
which he sees in fact will happen, in consequence of his volitions, without any 
necessitating agency; as well as those events, of which he is properly the author.’? 
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hindering it; trider certain circumstances, and his being the 
proper actor or author of it, by a positive agency or efficiency. 
And this, notwithstanding what Dr. WHITBY offers about a 
saying of philosophers, that causa deficiens, in rebus necessarus, 
ad causam per se efficientent reducenda est. As there is a vast 
difference between the sun being the cause of the lightsome- 
ness and warmth of the atmosphere, and the brightness of 
gold and diamonds, by its presence and positive influence ; 
and its being the occasion of darkness and frost, in the night, 
by its motion; whereby it descends below the horizon. The 
motion of the sun is the occasion of the Jatter kind of events ; 


‘but it is not the proper cause, efficient or producer of them ; 


though they are necessarily consequent on that motion, under 
such circumstances : no more is any action of the Divine Be- 
ing the cause of the evil of men’s wills. If the sun were the 
proper cause of cold and darkness; it would be the fountain of 
these things, as it is the fountain of light and heat: and then 
something might be argued from the nature of cold and dark- 
ness, to a likeness of nature in the sun; and it might be just- 
ly inferred, that the sun itself is dark and cold, and that his 
beams are black and frosty. But from its being the cause no 
otherwise than by its departure, no such thing can be inferred, 
but the contrary; it may justly be argued, that the sun is a 
bright and hot body, if cold and darkness are found to be the 
consequence of its withdrawment ; and the more constantly 
and necessarily these effects are connected with, and confined 
to its absence, the more strongly does it argue the sun to be 
the fountain of light and heat. So, inasmuch as.sin is not the 
fruit of any positive agency or influence of the Most High, 
but, on the contrary, arises from the withholding of his action 
and energy, and, under certain circumstances, necessarily 
follows on the want of his influence; this 1s no argument that 
he is sinful, or his operation evil, or has any thing of the na- 
ture of evil; but, on the contrary, that he, and his agency, are 
altogether good and holy, and that he is the fountain of all 
holiness. It would be strange arguing, indeed, because men. 
never commit sin, but only when God Jeaves them to them= 
selves, and necessarily sin, when he does so, and therefore 
their sin is not from themselves, but from God ; and so, that 
God must be a sinful being: as strange as it would be to 
argue, because it is always dark when the sun is gone, and 
never dark when the sun is present, that therefore all dark- 
ness is from the sun, and that his disk and beams must needs: 


be black, 
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IV. It properly belongs to the supreme and absolute go- 
vernor of the universe, to order all important events within 
his dominion,. by his wisdom: but the events in the moral 
world are of the.most important kind; such as the moral ac- 
tions of intelligent creatures, and their consequences. 
These events will be ordered by something. They will 
either be disposed by wisdom, or they will be disposed by 
chance ; that is, they will be disposed by blind and undesign- 
ing causes, if that were possible, and could be called a disposal. 
Is it not better, that the good and evil which happen in God’s 
world, should be ordered, regulated, bounded and determined 
by the good pleasure of an infinitely wise Being, who per- 
fectly comprehends within his understanding and constant 
view, the universality of things, in all their extent and dura- 
tion, and sees all the influence of every event, with respect to 
every individual thing and circumstance, throughout the 
grand system, and the whole of the eternal series of conse- 
quences; than to leave these things to fall out by chance, and 
to be determined by those causes which have no understand- 
ing or aim? Doubtless, in these important events, there is a 
better and 2 worse, as to the time, subject, place, manner and 
circumstances of their coming to pass, with regard to their in- 
fluence on the state and course of things. And if there be, it 
is certainly best that they should be determined to that time, 
place, &c. which is best. And therefore it is in its own na 
ture fit, that wisdom, and not chance, should order these 
things. So that it belongs to the Being, who is the possessor 
of infinite wisdom, and is the creator and owner of the whole 
system of created existences, and has the care of all; I say, 
it belongs to him, to take care of this matter; and he would 
not do what is proper for him, if he should neglect it. And it 
is so far from being unholy in him, to undertake this attair, 
that it would rather have been unholy to neglect it; as it 
would have been a neglecting what fitly appertains to him; 
and so it would have been a very unfit and unsuitable neglect. 

Therefore the sovereignty’ of God doubtless extends to 
this matter: especially considering, that if God should leave 
men’s volitions, and all moral events, to the determination and 
disposition of blind unmeaning causes, or they should be left 
to happen perfectly without a cause; this would be no more 
consistent with liberty, in any notion of it, and particularly 
not in the Armnian notion of it, than if these events were 
subject to the disposal of divine providence, and the will of 
man were determined by circumstances which are ordered and 
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disposed by Divine Wisdom; as appears by what has been 
already observed. But it is evident, that such a providential 
disposing, and determining of men’s moral actions, though it 
infers a moral necessity of those actions, yet it does not in the 
least infringe the real liberty of mankind ; the only liberty that 
common sense teaches to be necessary to moral agency, 
which, as has been demonstrated, is not inconsistent with such 
whecessity. 

On the whole, it is manifest, that God may be, in the 
manner which has been described, the Orderer and Disposer 
of that event, which, in the inherent subject and agent, is 
moral Evil; and yet His sodoing may be no moral Evil. He- 
may will the disposal of such an event, and its coming to pass 
for good ends, and his will not be an immoral or sinful will, 
buta perfect, holy will. And he may actually, in his Provi- 
dence, so dispose and permit things, that the event may be 
certainly and infallibly connected with such disposal and per- 
mission, and his act therein not be an immoral or unholy, but a 
perfectly holy act. Sin may be an evil thing, and yet that 
there should be such a disposal and permission, as that it should 
come to pass, may be a good thing. This is no contradiction, 
or inconsistence. Joseph’s brethren selling him into Egypt, 
consider it only as it was acted by them, and with respect to 
their views and aims which were evil, was a very bad thing; 
but it was a good thing, as it was an event of God’s ordering, 
and considered with respect to his views and aims which were 
good. (Gen. 1.20.) “As for you, ye thought Evil against 


‘me; but God meant it unto Good.” So the crucifixion of 


Christ, if we consider only those things which belong to the 
event as it proceeded from his murderers, and are compre- 
hended within the compass of the affair considered as their 
act, their principles, dispositions, views and aims; so it was 
one of the most heinous things that ever was done; in many 
respects the most horrid of all acts: but consider it, as it was 
willed and ordered of God, in the extent of his designs and 
views, it was the most admirable and glorious of all events; 
and God willing the event was the most holy volition of God, 
that ever was made known to men; and God’s act in ordering 
it, was a divine act, which, above all others, manifests the moral 
excellency of the Divine Being. . 

The consideration of these things may help us to a sufhi- 
cient answer to the cavils of Arminzans, concerning what has 
been supposed by many Calvinists, of a distinction between a 
secret and revealed Will of God, and their diversity one from 
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the other; supposing that the Calvinists herein ascribe incon- 
sistent Wills to the Most High: which is without any founda- 
tion. God’s secret and revealed Will; or, in other words, his 

disposing and preceptive Will may be diverse; and exercised in 
dissimilar acts, the one in disapproving and opposing, the othet 
in willing and determining, without any inconsistence: Be- 
cause, although these dissimilar exercises of the Divine Will 
may, in some respects, relate to the same things, yet, in strict- 
ness, they have different and contrary objects; the one evil 
and the other good: Thus, for instance, the crucifixion of 
Christ was a thing contrary to the revealed or preceptive Wilk 
of God; because, as it was viewed and done by his matignant 
murderers, it was a thing infinitely contrary to the holy nature 
of God, and somnecessarily contrary to the holy inclination of 
his heart revealed in his law. Yet this does not at all hinder 
but that the crucifixion of Christ, considered with all those 
glorious consequences, which were within the view of the 
Divine Omniscience, might be indeed, and therefore might 
appear to God to be, a glorious event; and consequently be 
agreeable to his will, though this Will may be secret; i.e. not 
revealed in God’s law. And thus considered; the erucifixion 
of Christ was not evil, but good. If the secret exercises of 
God’s Will were of a kind that is dissimilar; and contrary to 
his revealed Will, respecting the same, or like objects; if the 
objects of both were good, or both evil; then, indeed, to 
ascribe contrary kinds of volition or inclination to God, re- 
specting these objects, would be to ascribe an inconsistent 
Will to God: but to ascribe to Him different and opposite: 
exercises of heart, respecting different objects, and objects 
contrary one to another, is so far from supposing God’s Will 
to be inconsistent with itself, that it cannot be supposed con- 

sistent with itself any other way. For any Being to have a: 
Will of choice respectirig good, and, at the same time, a Will 

of rejection and refusal respecting evil, is to be very con- 

sistent: but the contrary, viz. to have the same Will towards 
these contrary objects, arid to choose and love both good and 
evil, at the same time, is to be very inconsistent. ; 

There is no inconsistence in supposing, that God may 

hate a thing as it is in itself, and considered simply as evil, - 
and yet that it may be his Will it should come to pass, consi- 
dering all consequences. I believe, there is no person of good 

understanding, who will venture to say, he is certain that it is 
impossible it should be best, taking in the whole compass and 
extent of existence, and all consequences in the endless series 
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of events, that there should be such a thing as moral evilin the 
world *. And, if so, it will certainly follow, that an infinitely 
wise Being, who always chooses what is best, must choose 
that there should be such a thing. And, if so, then such a! 
choice is not an evil, but a wise and holy aide And if so, 
then that providence which is agreeable to such a choice, i isa 
wise and holy providence. Men do will sin as sin, and so 
are the authors and actors of it: they love it as sin, and for 
evil ends and purposes. God does not will sin as sin, or for 
the sake of any thing evil; though it be his pleasure so to 
order things, that, he permitting, sin will come to pass; for 
the sake of the great good that by his disposal shall be the 
consequence. His willing to order things so that evil should 
come to pass, for the sake of the contrary good, is no argu- 


* Here are worthy to be observed some passages of a late noted writer, of our 
nation, that no body who is acquainted with him, will suspect to be very favourable 
to Calvinism. ‘‘ It is difficult, says he, to handle the necessity of evil in such a man~ 
ner, as not to stumble such as are not above being alarmed at propositions which 
have an uncommon sound. Butif philosophers will but reflect calmly on the mat- 
ter, they will find, that consistently with the unlimited power of the supreme causes 
it may be said, that in the best ordered system, evé/s must have place.”’—Turnbull’s 
Princrpves of moral Philosophy, (p. 327, 328.) He is there speaking of moral evils, 
‘as may be seen. © 

Again the same author, in his second Vol. entitled, Christian Philosophy, (p. 
35.) ,has these words : * If the author and governor of all things be infinitely perfect 
then whatever is, is right; of all possible systems he hath chosen the dest: and, 
‘consequeitly, there is no absolute evzl in the universe.—This being the case, all the 
seeming zmperfections or evils in it are such only in a parlial view and, with respect 
to the whole system, they are goods. 

Ibid. p. 37. ‘* Whence then comes evil, is the question that hath, in all ages, 
been reckoned the Gordian knot in philosophy. And, indeed, if we own the ex- 
istence of evil in the world in an absolute sense, we diametrically contradict what 
hath been just now provedofGod. For if there be any evi/ in the system, that is not 
good with respect to the whole, then is the whole not good, but evil: or, at best, very 
imperfect: and an author must be as his workmanship i is; as is the effect, such is the 
cause. But the solution of this difficulty is at hand; Zhat there is no evil in the 
universe. What! Are there no pains, no imperfections ? : Is there no misery, no vice 
in the world? or are not these evils 2 Evils indeed they are; that is, those of one 
sort are hurtful, and those of the other sort are equally hurtfgl, and abominable; but 
they are not evil or mischievous with respect to the whole? 

Ibid. p. 42. ** But he is, at the sarhe time, said to creale evil, darkness, con= 
fusion; and yet to do no evil, but to be the author of good oaly. He is called the 
f* Father of lights,” the author of ‘* every perfect and good gift, with whom thete is 
no variableness nor shadow of turning,’ whe ‘¢ tempteth no man,” but “¢ giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” And yet, by the prophet (Isa. xlv. 7.) he is 
introduced saying of himself, ‘I form light, and create darkness; I make peace, 
and create evil: I the Lord, do all these things.” . What is the meaning, the plain 
language of all this, but that the Lord delighteth in goodness, and (as the scripture 
speaks) evil is ‘* his strange work 2” He intends and pursues'the universal good of 
his creation: and the evil which happens, ig not permitted for its own sake, or 
through any pleasure in eyil, but because it is requisite to'the grealer good pursued.’ 


\ 
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ment that he does not hate evil, as evil: and if so, then it is no 
reason why he may not reasonably forbid evil as evil, and pu- 
nish it as such. 

The Arminians themselves must be peers whether 
they will or no, to allow a distinction of God’s Will, amounting 
to just the same thing that Caloznists intend by their distinc- 
tion of a secret and revealed Will. They must allew a dis- 
tinction of those things which God thinks best should be, 
considering all circumstances and consequences, and so are 
agreeable to his disposing Will, and those things which he 
loves, and are agreeable to his nature, in themselves consi- 
dered. Who is there that will dare to say, that the hellish 
pride, malice and cruelty of devils, are agreeable to God, and 
what he likes and approves? And yet, I trust, there is no 
Christian divine but will allow, that it is agreeable to God’s 
Will so to order and dispose things concerning them, so to 
leave them to themselves, and give them up to their own 
wickedness, that this perfect wickedness should be a necessary 
consequence. Dr. WuitTy’s words plainly suppose and allow 
it*. These following things may be laid down as maxims of 
plain truth, and indisputable evidence, 

1. That God is a perfectly happy Being, in the most abso- 
lute and highest sense possible. 

2. That it will follow from hence, that God is free from 
every thing that is contrary ‘y to happiness ; and so, that in strict 
propriety of speech, there is no such thing as any pain, grief, 
or trouble, in God. 

3. When any intelligent being is really crossed and disap- 
pointed, and things are contrary to what he truly desires, he is 
the less pleased, or has less pleasure, his pleasure and happiness t as 
diminished, and he suffers what is disagreeable to him, or is the 
subject of something that is of a nature contrary to joy and 
happiness, even pain and grief t. 

_ From this last axiom, it follows, that if no distinction is 
to be admitted between God’s hatred of sin, and his Will with 
respect to the event and the existence of sin, as the all-wise 
Determiner of all events, under the view of all consequences 
‘through the whole compass and series of things; I say, then 


* Whitby on the five Points, Edit. 2. 300, 305, 309. 

+ Certainly it is not less absurd and unreasonable, to talk of God’s Will and 
Desires being truly and properly erossed, without his suffering any uneasiness, or 
any thing grievous or disagreeables than it is to talk of something that may be called 
a revealed Will, which may, in some respect, be different from a secret Lee 
~which purpose may be fulfilled, when the other is opposed. _ 
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it certainly follows, that the coming to pass of every individual 
act of sin is truly, all things considered, contrary to his Will, 
and that his Will is really crossed in it; and this in proportion 
as He hates it. And as God’s hatred of sin is infinite, by 
reason of the infinite contrariety of his Holy Nature to sin; so 
his Will is infinitely crossed, in every act of sin that happens. 
Which is as much as to say, He endures that which is infinitely 
disagreeable to Him, by means of every act of sin that He 
sees committed. And, therefore, as appears by the preceding 
positions, He endures truly and really, infinite grief or pain 
from every sin. And so He must be infinitely crossed, and 
suffer infinite pain, every day, in millions of millions of in- 
stances: He must continually be the subject of an immense 
number of rea/, and truly infinitely great crosses and vexations. 
Which would be to make him infinitely the most miserable of 
all Beings. 

If any objector should say; all that these things amount 
to, is, that God may do evil that good may come ; which is justly 
esteemed immoral and sinful in men; and therefore may be 
justly esteemed inconsistent with the moral perfections of 
God. I answer, that for God to dispose and permit evil, im 
the manner that has been spoken of, is not to do evil that good 
may come ; for it isnot to do evil at all.—In order to a thing 
being morally evil, there must be one of these things belong- 
ing to it, either it must be a thing unfit and unsuitable in its 
own nature; or it must have a bal? tendency; or it must 
proceed from an evil disposition, and be done for an evil end. 
But neither of these things can be attributed to God’s ordering 


-and permitting such events, as the immoral acts of creatures, 


for good ends. (1.) It is not unfit in its own nature, that He 
should do so. For it is in its own nature fit, that infinite wis- 
dom, and not blind chance, should dispose moral good and evil 
in the world. And it is fit, that the Being who has infinite 
wisdom, and is the Maker, Owner, and Supreme Governor of 
the World, should take care of that matter. And, therefore, 
there is no ‘unfitness, or unsuitableness in his doing it, It may 
be unfit, and so immoral, for any other beings soi go about to 
order this affair ; hoe they are not possessed of a wisdom, 
that in any manner fits them for it; and, inother respects, they 
are not fit to be trusted with this eet ; nor does it belong to 
them, they not being the owners and lords of the universe. 
We need not be afraid to afirm, that if a wise and good 
man knew with absolute certainty, it would be best, all things 
Vout, 3¢ 
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considered, that there should be such a thing as moral evil in 
the world, it would not be contrary to his wisdom and good- 
ness, for him to choose that it should be so. It is no evil de- 
sire, to desire good, and to desire that which, all things con- 
sidered is best. And it is no unwise choice, to choose that 
that should be, which it is best should be; and to choose 
the existence of that thing concerning which this is known, 
wiz. that it is best it should be, and so is known in the whole 
to be most worthy to be chosen. On the contrary, it would 
be a plain defect in wisdom and goodness, for him not to 
choose it. And the reason why he might not order it, if he 
were able, would not be because he might not desire it, but 
only the ordering of that matter does not belong to him. But 
it isno harm for Him who is, by right, and in the greatest 
propriety, the Supreme Orderer of all’ things, to order every 
thing in such a manner, as it would bea point of wisdom in 
Him to choose that they should be ordered. If it would be a 
plain defect of wisdom and goodness in a being, not to choose 
that that should be, which He certainly knows it would, all 
things considered, be best should be (as was but now observed) 
then it must be impossible for a Being who has no defect 
of wisdom and goodness, to do otherwise than choose it should 
be; and that, for this very reason, because He is perfectly 
wise and good. And if it be agreeable to perfect wisdom and 
goodness for him to choose, that it should be, and the order- 
ing of all things supremely and perfectly actos to him, it 
must be a sapeeable to infinite wisdom and goodness, to order 
that it should be. If the choice is good, the ordering and 
disposing things according to that choice must also be good. 
It can be no harm in one to whom it belongs “ to do his Will 
in the armies of heaven, and amongst the inhabitants of the 
earth,” to execute a good volition. If this Will be good, and 
and the object of his Will be, all things considered, good and 
best, then the choosing or willing it is not welleng evil that good 
may come. And if so, then his ordering, according to that 
Will, is not doing evil, that good may come. 

2. It is not of a bad tendency, forthe Supreme Bemg thus 
to order and permit that moral evil to be, which it is best 
should come-to pass. For that it is of good tendency, is the 
very thing supposed in the point now in question.—Christ’s 
Crucifixion, though a most horrid fact in them that perpe- 
trated it, was of a most glorious tendency as permitted and 
ordered of God. 

3. Nor is there any need ofsupposing, it proceeds from, any 
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for by the supposition, what is aimed 


evil disposition or avm ; 
he actual issue, in the final result of 


at is good, and good is t 
things *. 


* From the whole strain of our author’s defence of his principles, in refe- 

rence to the existence of sin in the universes though there are many excellent 
remarks interspersed, and sound reasoning as far as his data would admit, yet he 
is evidently embarrassed’ ; makes concessions which his general principles of mo- 
ral necessity did not require, and shelters himself under covers that afford him in 
reality no effectual protection. To say, that the existence of sin is only a common 
difficulty, which belongs to every hy pothesis—that though God is, the author of sin, 
in some sense, yet he is not the agent, therefore the phrase should be disliked 
and rejected that though God wills the event of sin, yet he wills it not as an evil, 
but for excellent ends—that the events of moral evils are disposed by wisdom—that 
God may be the orderer and disposer of moral evil, which in the agent is infinitely 
evil, but in the orderer of it no evil at all—that in order to a thing being morally evil 
it must be unfit and unsuitable, or of a bad tendency, or from an evil disposition ; but 
that in willing the event of sin neither can be attributed to God—that if a wise and 
good man kneiy with absolute certainty, that it would be. dest, all things consi- 
dered, there should be moral evil, he might choose that it should be so—that the 
yeason why he might not order it, if he were able, would not be because he might 
not desire, but only the ordering of that matter does not belong to him—and that, 
in the langnage of TurnBuULL, “ there is no eviliin the universe,—no absolute evil 5 
sins are evils only in a partial view, but with respect to the whole system, they. are 
not evil or mischievous, but goods, é&e. to say these things, and more of a similar 
east, is not calculated to satisfy a mind that wants the best evidence which the 
nature of the case will admit ; and we strongly suspect, from his manner of writ- 
ing, that our author’s own mind was not satisfied with the solution which he hag 
attempted. 
In former notes we have had occasion only to explain principles adopted ; 

or to point out others either more evident, or more radical, on which those of the 
author were founded, or with which they stood inseparably connected. But at the 
close of the present section we feel ourselves obliged to attempt,, at leasty the rectz- 
fication of his principles ; or, perhaps more properly, to point out other principles 
which we conceive, are attended with no such embarrassment, are exposed to no 
self-contradiction, and which represent the great Supreme in amuch more amia- 
ble light. Thetask is indeed arduons; but let it not be thought impossible, nor 
let the imperfection of language be confounded with the inadequacy of principles. 
And while we solicit the candour of the reader—whereby he will be prepared to 
make such allowances as the nature of the subject requires, be prevented from 
drawing hasty conclusions of the impracticability of bringing the subject of enquiry, 


to a satisfactory issue, or of presumption in attempting it—we no less demand a 


strictness of examination. The real enquirer after truth, the christian divine, and 
the moral philosophers, should be solicitous, not to have the ¢ last word,’’ in cons 
troversy, but to make all possible advances in ascertaining the genuine grounds of 
acknowledged truths, in discovering radical principles, and in ascertaining their 
just bearings and tendencies. 

1. The true point of enquiry i 
God be just ? but—how the actual existenc 
js to be reconciled with the moral perfections 
thing wanted is a middle term, or argument 
that this proposition 7s true, viz. There is no rea 
gf sin and the moral perfections of God. 

2, We may therefore consider the following proposijons as first principles ; 


seenot whether there be moral evil, or whether 
e of sin, or moral evil, in the universes 
and character of God ? Therefore, the 
ative medium, whereby it may be shewn 
1 inconsistence between the existence 
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‘BECT: X. 
Concerning Sin's first Entrance into the World. - 


The things which have already been offered, may serve 
to obviate or clear many of: the objections which might be 


AXIOMS. 
I. There does exist in the universe morai evil. 


II. God is infinitely free from injustice, unholiness, and all imperfections. 
Hence, 


COROLLARY. 

There is 20 real inconsistence between the existence of moral evil andthe moral 
perfections of God. 

3. Now the question returns, What is the best evidence that there is no such 
inconsistency ? Those who are satisfied with these plain propositions, the axioms 
and corollary, may have the evidence of faith, that there is no inconsistence bee 
tween the subject and predicate of the last proposition. They may know so much 
of God as to be assured, that the existence of sin in the world is no impeachment 
of the moral character of the most high. For such evidence it behoves us to be 
thankful. Millions are now in heaven, who enjoyed no other evidence while on 
€arth than that of faith, But this is no sufficient reason why those who have op- 
portunity should make no further Enquiries into the subject. Some, indeed, sup- 
pose, that no rational evidence is in the present state attainable by man. But why 
any should so conclude it is difficult to say, except it be, that they wish to make 
their own minds the standard of all others, or their own attainments the ne plus ultra 
of moral philosophy. Such persons are not likely to acknowledge or perceive the 
real evidence ; on supposition that it is laid before them, as their minds will be 
strongly prejudiced against all reasoning on the subject, 

4. One thing, however, is incontrovertible, as necessarily connected with the 
axioms, that the existence of moral evil, and the spotless. and infinitely excellent 
moral character of God, are perfectly consistent ; and therefore there must be some- 
where good evidence of it. And another thing is equally plain, that the brighter the 
evidence we have of the truth of the proposition which asserts the consestency of 
the two axioms, the more will be our acquaintance with Gad’s real character, and 
the real nature of sin, which all must allow to be advantageous. To which we 
may add ; that increased evidence of such a Proposition is far from being injurious, 
may be further inferred from this consideration, that the higher any beings rise in 
holiness and happiness, the more clear will be that evidence to their view. 

>. The terms of the question are so plain, and so generally understood, that 
it is scarcely necessary to notice them ; we may, however, briefly observe, that 
moral evil is what stands in direct opposition to the moral character of God 3 and 
that this latter includes yziversal rectitude, or holingss, and perfect benevolence, 
Therefore, 


POSTULATE. 


Whatever is perfectly consistent with universal rectitude, and perfect benes 
volence, is consistent with the moral perfections of God. The reader will ob- 
serve, that what is asserted of rectitude and benevolence, is different; the one 
is said to be universal and the other perfect only. Every attribute of Jelovah isin rts 
SFLF both perfect and universal ; but not RELATIVELY so. Thus his rectitude is 
both perfect in itself, and universal With respect to its object; byt his benevolence 
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raised concerning sin’s first coming into the world ; as though 
it would follow from the doctrine maintained, that God must 


however, infinitely perfect, is restricted as to its objects, both in erfené and in degree. 
And this restriction is necessary two ways = 

6. First, the objects of benevolence, at least in this world, compose a system $ 
and every system, whether natural or moral, implies a subordination and compara- 
tive superiority of parts; therefore the very idea of a systemalic whole implies 2 
restriction of benevolence as to extent and degree. 

4. Secondly, the exercise of benevolence is an exercise of will ; and the 
the exercise of will implies diversity of objects, and a preference of some, rather, 
than others, to occupy the more excellent parts of the whole system 5 so that 
perfect universality or a strict equality of benevolence, without a distinguishing 
preference, is necessarily excluded by the very nature of benevolence in exercise. 

8. Divine benevolence, therefore, admits of gradations, from the smallest degree 
conceivable to the utmost extent of the system ; while rectitude admits of no such 
degree. Were we to attempt an illustration of so abstracted a subject by mental 
images, we might say, that rectitude in its exercise towards the creatures, May 
be compared toa plain surface as widely extended as the universe, of infinitely. 
perfect polish, and without a flaw in any part. Hence, in its exercise, itis wzversal 
as its objects ; and can no more admit of degrees, than a perfect polish can admit 
of flaws. On the contrary, benevolence may be compared to a cone, in an inverted 
form, the vertex of which is in contact with a point of that plane, and which, from 
the least possible degree, is capable of rising at sovereign pleasure, in its Cxercise 
towards the universe, to such a height, as that the base of it may be, or may not bey 
of equal extent with the plane below. 

9. From just views of benevolence we may infer, that its exercise is purely 
free, and undeserved by the creature ; being the fruit of will, choice and sovereign 
pleasure. The absence of it, with respect to creatures, implies no flaw in perfect 
rectitude. Every degree of benevolence, from the least to the greatest, must be 
altogether optional. Perfect rectitude, with respect to created beings, and each 
individual creature, may subsist, without any more benevolence than what is ne- 
eessarily included in mere existence. : 

10, This being the case, the state of the universe, in reference to perfect rec- 
titude, and irrespective of benevolence, may be further compared to a balance 
in perfect equilibrium. The least weight of benevolence makes it preponderate, 
proportionally, in favour of virtue and happiness ; but without which weight 
neither could take place. 

11. But, aecording to what has been said in a former note, every created 
being is the subject of passive power ; which, with respect to its influence on the 
creature, is, in some respect, the opposite of benevolence. In some, not in all res= 
pects. Benevolence is an exercise of will, and implies an agent; but passive 
power is a quality or principle inseparable from every creature, and from the | 
universe at large. In reference to a former illustration, this may be compared 
to another cone exactly opposite, the vertex of which, from below, meets that 
of the other in the same plane. The intermediate point, and indeed every point 
in the same plane, may represent the perfect rectitude of God towards every indi- 
vidual ; the inverted cone above, divine benevolence ; the cone below, passive 
power, with its base necessarily equal to the whole plane, as it respects the created 
universe. 

12. Hence we may say that the neutral state of any being is placed in the 
plane ; his degree of influence from passive power, the predisposing cause of vices 
is represented by a corresponding given part of the cone below ; and his degree of 
predisposition to virtue from divine benevolence, is represented by a corresponding 
given part of the cone above. Or, to change the comparison, ifa perfectly poised 
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be the author of the first sin, through his so disposing things, 
that it should necessarily follow from his permission, that the 


balance be made to represent perfect rectitude, than we may suppose weights at 
each end in all possible proportions, from the smallest to the Sreatest. Passive 
power not being the effect of will, but of the relative nature of things, and insepa~ 
rably connected with one end of the balance, it is evident, that itean be countes 
vacted in its tendency only by the weight of benevolence, or sovereign pleasure. 
Therefore, whoever on earth or in heaven, rises to, and is confirmed in Virtue, bis 
attainment must be the effect of mere benevolence. And whoever ov earth or in 
hell, falls into, and is confirmed in vice, his deterioration must be the effect of 
passive power, as the predisposing cause of vice, which nothing in the universe 
can counteract but sovereign, free, nnmerited benevolence. 

13. Consequently, all the good and happiness in the universe is the effect of 
benevolence, or sovereign pleasure, and exists above the plane of perfect recti- 
tude ; but all the evil and misery in the world is the effect of passive power, in 
union with free agency, and exists below the plane of rectitude. The one generates 
virtue, and raises to happinesss and heaven ; the other generates vice, and sinks ta 
misery and hell. / 

14. Every thing in the universe planned, decreed, and effected by Jehovahy 
is a structure of benevolence. All He effects is good, and only good, The evil 
that exists isnot his work. | Benevolence has decreed an endless chain of anteces 
dents, including ‘the natural and moral worlds ; and the consequents peculiar to 
thein result therefrom with infallible certainty. But other antecedents, in éhis world 
and in hell, are constantly interposed by free agents under the influence of pas 
sive power, whose consequences also follow with equal infallible certainty. 
To the eye of created intelligence these counter positions, and opposite consequents 
appear blended in an inextricable manner, like the different rays of light in the same 
pencil, different gasses in a given space, and different subtle Auids in the same 
body. But to the eye of omniscience they appear perfectly distinct, in their proper 
nature, in all their directions and bearings, iv all their tendencies and effects. : 

15. Instead, therefore, of saying, “‘ There is no evil im the universe,” we 
should say, ‘¢ There is much evil in the universe ; there is much en earth, and more 
in hell; but none of God's appointment. It is demonstrable, that passive power 
can no more be an object of appointment, than the most direet contradictions ; and 
yet it is equally demonstrable that such a principle is the inseparable concomitant 
of every creature. It is of prior considcration to moral agency ; for whatever is a 
proper/y of a created nature as such, is.of prior consideration to the agency of that 
creature. Consequently it is a property neither divinely appointed, nor yet a moral 
evil. 
16. Liberty, in one sense, bears the same relation to good and evil, as rectitude 
does to benevolence and passive power. Liberty in itself is equally a medium bes 
tween good and evil, as rectitude is between benevolence and passive power; and 
the medium is of a nature perfectly distinct from both extremes. To which we 
may add, that Liberty united to, or under the influence of sovereign benevolence, 
generates virtue; but Liberty united to, or under the influence of passive power, 
generates vice. : 

17. From the premises it may be seen, that the existence of ail evil, and 
especially moral evil, in the universe, is not inconsistent with the moral perfections 
of God. It is evident also that zn 2o sense whatever, except by a total misapplica- 
tion of terms, can God be said to be ‘* the author of sin.”? Nor can it be said that 
God * wills the event of sin;” but the contrary is plain, that he does noé willit, either 
in a decretive, a legislative, or any other sense. 

18. The great source of confusion into which many authors have plunged 
themselves, is, that they draw too hasty an inference in attempting to make noé 
hindering an event to be ultimately the same as willing it. Upon their dala, indeed, 
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sinful act should be committed, &c. I need not, therefore, 
stand to repeat what has been said already, about such a ne- 


it may be true, while they regard every event alike to be the effect of divine ener- 
gy, and even the worst, in order to answer a goodend. And this will always be the 
case, for self-consistency requires it, until we see and acknowledge a metaphysical 
negative cause of moral evil, and an eternal nature of things antecedent to all will, 
with their infallible effects, when not counteracted by sovereign benevolence. 

19. Let us now view the subject in the light of terms a little different. Much 
error often arises through the defect of language; and where there is danger of 
misapprehension, it may be of use to change expressions. Hereby a difficult sub- 
ject may be taken by different handles, or a reader may apprehend it by one handle, 
which he could not by another. Let us then substitute the word Equity instcad of 
Rectitude, and undeserved favour instead of benevolence, 


POSTULATE. 


Whaterer is perfectly consistent with equity is also perfectly consistent with: 
the moral characler of God. 

20. Whatever is the pure effect of equity and the nature of things, or esseutiak 
trath, united, cannot be inconsistent with the moral perfections of God; the ex- 
istence of moral evil in the universe is the pure effectof these; therefore the exist< 
ence of moral evil in the universe cannot be inconsistent with the moral perfections 
of God. - : 
21. The only ground of hesitation here is, How moral evil is the effect of 
equity and the nature of things? Liberty itself is a natural good, and therefore 
is the fruit of divine favour; and the mere evercise of liberty must be ascribed to 
the same cause. But he who is hypothetically free to good, must be in like manner 
free toevil. For this hypothetical freedom either to good or to evil is what consti- 
tutes the morality of his acts of choice. -Take away this hypothetical freedomy 
and you take away the essence of moralagency. It is plain, then, that to possess 
this freedom and consequent moral agency, is not inconsistent with the equity, 
rectitude, ur moral perfections of God, Yet itis demonstrable that freedom cannot 
be influenced in its choice, so as to constitute it virtuous or vicious, holy or sinful, 
morally right or wrong, good or evil, but from two causes radically ; divine favour 
and passive power. If the agcat be under the influence of divine favour, a happy 
result, in the same proportion, is secured by the same essential truth as renders the 
choice of the great 1 am, infallibly good ; which no one will say is inconsistent with 
the divine periections. For though favour raises the agent above what rigid or pure 
equity can do, there is no inconsistence between them; any more than between 
paying a just debt, and bestowing also a free giftin addition. But if the agent be 
not under the influence of undeserved favour, the only alternative is, that he must 
necessarily be under the influence of passive power. And as nothing can possibly 
secure a happy result but undeserved favour, or benevolent influence; a nezative 
cause becomes an infallible ground of certainty of an opposite result. Again, . 

92. When God gives to creatures what is their due, he deals with them in 
eguily, but when God gives them less grace than is actually sufficient to secure from 
sin, or will in fuct do so, he gives them their due. ‘Were it otherwise, it would be 
impossible for any to sin. If to give them so much favour, or benevolent influence 
as would actually preserve them {rom sin, were their due, it is plain that the God of 
equity would give them theif due, and preserve them from sin accordingly. But 
the fact is widely otherwise. They are not all preserved from sin, though all 
might be, through the interposition of sovereign favour ; therefore it is not their dae, 
or equity does not require it. 

93. If it be said, It is owing to their own fault ; itis very true; but how came 

any creature to be faulty? God made angels and men upright. And he has always 
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cessity not proving God to be the Author of Sin, in any ill 
sense, or in any such sense as to infringe any liberty of man, 


concerned in his moral agency, or capacity of blame, guilt and 
punishment. 


But, should it nevertheless be said, that if God, when he 
had made man, might so order his circumstances, that from 
these, together with his withholding further assistance and 
Divine Influence, his Sin would infallibly follow, why might 
not God as well have first made man with a fixed prevailing 
principle of Sin in his heart ? ; 

Tanswer, 1. It was meet, if Sin did come into existence, 
and appear in the world, it should arise from the imperfection 


dealt with every creature, however debased by sin, in equity. He has also given to 
every creature capable of sinning, Ziberty unconstrained. He often influences the 
disposition by benevolence; and the goodness of God, by proyidential and gtacious 
dispensationsy leadeth to repentance. But never has he dealt with any unjustly, 
or given them /ess than their due. Not a fallen spirit, however deeply sunk, can 
verify such a charge. Assuredly, they have destroyed themselves; but in God is the 
enly help. A principle, of which God is not the author, as before explained, in 
union with the abuse of their liberty, satisfactorily accounts for the fact, Our evil 
is of ourselves ; but all our good is from God, 

24. From what has been said, we may safely draw this inference, that the ex- 
istence of moral evil in the universe, is not inconsistent with the moral perfections 
ef God. And the proposition would be equally true, bad the proportion of moral 
evil been greater than it is. But some will continue to Cavil, it 1s probable, because 
every objection is not professedly answered, and some difficulties, or divine arcana 
will always remain. They will still be asking, why benevolence is not more uni- 
versal, and thereby moral evil altogether prevented? Why the cone (to which 
benevolence has been compared) is not a cylinder, whose base is commensurate 
With the plane of creatural existence, and whose top rises ad infinitum? They 
might as well enquire, Why is not every atom a sun? Why not every drop an ecean 3 
Why not every moment an age? Why not every worm an angel? Why not the 
solar system as large as all material systems united? Why the number of angels 
and men not a thousand times greater? And, to complete the absurdity of demand- 
ing evidence for every thing, as an objection against demonstrable truth, Why is 
not any given part on the surface of a Cone, a cylinder, or a globe, not in the 
centre? To all such inquiries—and if advanced as objections impertinent enquiries— 
it is sufficient to reply, Infinite Wisdom has planned an universe, in which divine 
benevolence appears wonderfully conspicuous ; and even the evils, whether natural 
or moral, which are intermixed, and which in their origin are equally remote from 
divine causation and from cbance, are over-ruled to answer purposes the most 
benevolent, aud the most wonderfully sublime. 


COROLLARIES. 

1. The only possible way of avoiding the most ruinous consequences—moral 
evil and misery—is to direct the will, through the instrumentality of its freedom, to 
a state of union to God, submission to his will, and an imitation of his moral per- 
fections, according to his most merciful appointment. 

2. To creatures fallen below the line of rectitude, and yet the subjects of 
hope, prayer to God for grace, undeserved favour, or benevolent influence, is an 
€xercise the most becoming; a duty the most necessary and important, and a privi- 
lege of the first magnitude.——W. 
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which properly belongs to a creature, as such, and should 
appear so to do, that it might appear not to be from God as 
the efficient or fountain. But this could not haye been, if man” 
had been made at first with Sin in his heart; nor unless the 
abiding principle and habit of Sin were first introduced by an 
evil act of the creature. If Sin had not arisen from the imper- 
fection of the creature, it would not have been so yisible, that 
it did not arise from God, as the positive cause, and real 
source of it.—But it would require room that cannot be here 
allowed, fully to consider all the difficulties which have been 
started, concerning the first Entrance of Sin into the world.--- 
And therefore, 

2. I would observe, that objections against the doctrine 


’ that has been laid down, in opposition to the Arminian notion 


of liberty, from these difficulties, are altogether impertinent ; 

because no additional difficulty is incurred, by adhering to a 

scheme in this manner differing from theirs, and none would 

be remoyed or avoided, by agreeing with, and maintaining 

theirs. Nothing that the d¢rminians say, about the contin-— 
gence, or self-determining power of man’s will, can serve to 

explain, with less difficulty, how the first sinful volition of 
mankind could take place, and man be justly charged with the 

blame of it. To say, the will was self-determined, or deter- 

mined by free choice, in that sinful yolition—which is to say, 

that the first sinful volition was determined by a foregoing 

sinful volition—is no solution of the difficulty. It is an odd 

way of solving difficulties, to advance greater, in order to it, 

To say, two and two make nine; or, thata child begat his fa- 

ther, solves no difficulty: no more does it, to say, the first 

sinful act of choice was before the first sinful act of choice, 

and chose and determined it, and brought it to pass. Nor is 

it any better solution, to say, the first sinful volition chose, 

determined and produced itself; which is to say, it was before 

it was. Nor will it go any further towards helping us oyer the 

difficulty, to say, the first sinful volition arose accidentally, 

without any cause at all; any more than it will solve that dif- 
ficult question, How the world could be made out of nothing ? 
to say, it came into being out of nothing, without any cause 3 
as has been already observed. And if we should allow, that 
the first evil volition should arise by perfect accident, without 
any cause; it would relieve no difficulty, about God laying 
the blame of it toman. For how was man to blame for perfect 
accident, which had no cause, and which, therefore, he was 
Vou. 1. 3D b 
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not the cause of, any more than if it came by some external 
cause ?---Such kind of solutions are no better, than if some 
person, going-about to solve some of the strangé mathematical 
paradoxes, about infinitely great and small quantities---as, that 
some infinitely great quantities are infinitely greater than some 
other infinitely great quantities; and also that some infinitely 
small quantities, are infinitely less than others, which yet are 
infinitely little---should say, that mankind have been under a 
mistake, in supposing a greater quantity to exceed a smaller; 
and that a hundred, multiplied by ten, makes but a single 
unit *, 


* On the subject of the origin of moral evil, our author is more concise than 
usual. His design in this very short section, is merely to shew, that the difficulties 
Which have been started, concerning the first entrance of sin into the world, aré 
such as €atinot be discussed in a small compass; and, that the Arminian cause gains 
nothing by urging them. That cause has been sufficiently examined in 
several parts of this Inquiry ; but the true and precise origin of moral evil, requires 
farther notice. + It is indeed of infinitely greater importance to be acquainted with 
that celestial art, and that sacred influence, whereby we may emerge from the gulf 
of sin to holiness and heaven, than to be accurately versed in the science of its 
origination. And soit is far more important to see objects, and improve sight, than 
to be able to demonstrate the theory of vision; to recover health, and to use it 
aright, than to have skill to ascertain the cause and the symptom of disease; to 
contribute vigorously in extinguishing a fire that threatens to destroy our dwellings 
and ourselves, than to know the author of the calamity ; to participate the effects of 
varied seasons, than to understand, astronomically, the precise reason of those varia- 
tions. The mariner may navigate without Knowing why his needle poirtts to the 
north ; and the celestial bodies in the solar system were as equally regular in their 
motions before Sir Isaac Newton had existence, as they have been since he has 
ascertained those /aws and proportzons according to which they move. And yet the 
science of optics is not useless, the healing art is not to be despised, to discover an 
incendiary is desirable, and never is that philosopher who attempts to ascertain the 
causes of natural phenomena, held up as blameworthy. In like manner, though 
millions are delivered from the influence of sin, and raised to the most exalted emi- 
nence of bappiness, who never knew, or even sought to know, scientifically, the 
Origination of sin; this is no good reason that such knowledge is useless, or even 
unimportant. As we do not wish to swell these notes unnecessarily, we beg leave 
to refer to what we have said elsewhere on the subject, particularly in notes on the 
former part of this Treatise, on Dr. Doppripce’s Lectures, andon a Sermon, con- 
cerning ‘ Predestination to Life,” second edition, in connection with what we now 
add. (See Doppvar. Works, vol. iv. p. $53, &c. vol. v. p. 208, ac. Notes. )—As 
the basis of our present demonstration, we begin with proposing a few axioms. 


AXIOMS. 

1. No effect can exist without an adequate cause. On this truth are founded 
all reasonings and all metaphysical evidence, 

2. Sin is an effect, and has a cause. On this truth are founded all moral means 
and all religious principles. 

3. The origin of moral evil, cannot be moral evil; or, the cause of sin cannot 
be sin itself. Except we admit this, the same thing may be and not be, at the same 
time, and in the same respect—the same thing may be sin and no sin—cause and 
no cause—or, Contrary to the first axiom, a contingent eyent may be the cause of 
itself, or may exist without an adequate cause, ; 
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SECT, XI. 


Of a dd Inconsistence between these Principles and God’s 
moral Character. 


The things which have been already observed, may be 
sufficient to answer most of the objections, and silence the 


4. There is no positive cause but what is ultimately from God. If otherwise, 
something positive may begin to be without a positive cause; or, something may 
exist without an adequate cause; which is the same as an effect to exist without 3 
cause, contrary to the first axiom. 

5. There may bea negative, metaphysical cause, where there is no decretive 
divine operation to effect it. Were there no negative metaphysical causes, such 
ideas as absence, ignorance, folly, weakness, and the like, could have no metaphy= 
sical effects; contrary to uniyersal experience. And we must renounce all ideas of 
congruity to suppose that such things are the mere effects of divine decree and 
operation. 

Having premised these positions as axioms not to be disputed, we procced to 
make a few observations, which, though equally true, may not be equally obvious. 

6. The origin of moral evil cannot be one principle. For were it one, it must 
be either a positive or negative cause. If positive, it would be ultimately from 
God; but this would exclude a moral alternative, the very essence of moral agency, 
and consequently be incompatible with the existence of moralevil. Butifa negative 
cause, it must ultimately be referred to the prime negative cause, which can be na 
other than passive power, as before explained; which is nothing independent of 
positive existence; and consequently can have no effect but in union with positive 
existence. 

7. It remains, then, that the origin of moral evil, is a compound of fwo causes 

atleast. Yet not more than two; because, as we shall see, these are sufficient, and 
more would be superfluous, in order to produce the effect. 
: 8. Now the question remains, What are these compounded principles? Are 
they two positive causes, two negative, or one of each?. They -cannot be two 
positive causes; for then they might te ultimately reduced to one, the first cause; 
as before proved, gr. 4, 6. Nor can they be two negative ones; for ulti- 
mately there is but one cause properly negative. Consequently, 

9. The first entrance of sin into the world, or the true and precise origin of moral 
evil, may be found in two causes united: the one positive and the other negative. 
But neither of which is morally good or morally evil; if the cause were morally 
good; the effect could not be morally bad ; and if morally evil, it would be contrary 
to the third axiom, andto common sense. These two causes are, first, Liberty, a 
cause naturally good; secondly, passive power, a cause naturally evil. And these 
two causes are as necessary for the production of moral evil, as two parents for the 
production of a human being according to the laws of nature. 

9. Dr. CLarke, whose brief account has been more implicitly admitted than 
any other, says, that moral evil ¢ arises whol/y from the aBuse of Liberty; which 
God gave tohis creatures for other purposes, and which it was reasonable and fit to 
give them for the perfection and order of the whole creation: only they, contrary to 
God’s intention and command, have abused what was necessary for the perfection 
of the whole, to the corruption and depravation of themselves.” This extract from 
Dr. Crarke (in his Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, p. 113, 
sth edit.) has been advanced by celebrated writers, as “ containing all that can be 
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great exclamations of Arminians against the Calvinists, from 
the supposed inconsistence of Calvinistic principles with the 


advanced with certainty” on the subject. But surely those minds must be easily 
satisfied, who can be satisfied with such evidence. Dr, CrarKe allows and proves, 
that liberty isa perfection, rather than an evil. How came it then to produce evil? 
He answers, §* This arises wholly from the abuse of liberty.” But what is the cause 
of this effect called ‘‘ the abuse of liberty?” This in fact is the whole of the difficulty, 
and yet he leaves it untouched. The free agent fails in the exercise of liberty; this 
failure is an effect; but there is no effect without a cause ; therefore this failure 
must have a cause; and ‘hes cause, (not the abuse of liberty) must bring us to the 
origin of moral evil. 

10. What Dr. Cuarxe has left untouched may yet be ascertained. We think 
it has been fairly excluded, by what has been already advanced, from every thing 
except Liberty and Passive Power. Therefore, the abuse of liberty can arise only 
from its associate. But how can this aperate as a cause of the abuse of liberty? In 
order to answer this question, we must recollect what liberty itself is, yz a,natural 
power, or instrument of the mind, capable of prodacing moral effects. Not a se/f= 
determining power, which would be contrary to the first axiom; and which our 
author has abundantly demonstrated to be full of contradictions, and an utter ims 
possibility. It must, then, be determined by motives. But motives, as before 
shewn, (in a former note) are the objects of choice in union with the state of the 
mind, as a compound effect. Now the cause why the real good, suppose the chief 
good, which is absolutely unchangeable, is not chosen, and an inferior good ap 
pears at the instant of choice preferable, andis in fact preferred, must arise from 
that part of the motive which is the state of the mind. 

11. Now there are only two states of the mind conceivable whereby liberty 
can be influenced; the one, a state naturally evil; the other, a state morally 
good. Were we to say, that the state was morally evil, at the first entrance of sing 
‘we should contradict the tirdaxiom. And were we to say, that the cause was only 
naturally good, we should contradict the jirst axiom. Therefore the cause of the 
abuse of liberty, is a state naturally evil. No other cause can possibly be assigned, 
without involving a contradiction. But whatis a state naturally evil, and without 
any mixture of moral evil? It can be no other but a state under the influence of 
what we call passive power. 

12. Let us view the subject in another light. Perfect liberty, in reference 
to virtue and vice, the scale of merit and demerit, and its attendant degrees of hap= 
piness or misery, is a MEDIUM, standing between all extremes—between virtue 
and vice, merit and demerit, happiness and misery. If we regard divine rectitude 
or equity, according to a former simile, in reference to the moral system, as an 
universal plane, liberty may be said to coincide with it. And being a natural pers 
fection, or, when exerted, a good which has a positive cause, it is the effect of bene- 
lent energy. Ifthe mind be under unmerited, sovereign, benevolent influences 
its liberty attaches itself to real good ; then the agent rises on the scale of excellence 
aud therefore of happiness. But if the mind be under passive influence, or the 
influence of passive power, (a depraved nature and confirmed vilious habits being 
now out of the question) its liberty attaches itself to apparent good, in opposition 
to real; then vice is generated, the agent sinks on the scale of deterioration, and 
consequently of misery. P 

13. It appears, then, that the will, in the exercise of its freedom, when pro- 
ducing moral effects, is the instrument of the disposition ; and that the character 
of the effect bears an infallible and exact proportion to that of the predisposing 
cause. Yet the will in the exercise of choice is so free, that all constraint, coac- 
tion, and impulse, are entirely excluded from that which constitutes the morality 
of the act. Here lies the essence of moral agency ; and the ground of acountable- 
ness, The agent has a moralalterative ; IF he be DIFFERENTLY MINDED he may 
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moral perfections of God, as exercised in his government of 
mankind. The consistence of such a doctrine of necessity as 


choose otherwise than he actually does. If under benevolent influence he will, 
in proportion, infallibly choose aright; if under equitable, passive influence, the 
apparent good will not be the rea/ one, and consequently the choice will be mo- 
rally bad. Means, objects perfectly suitable and sufficient, are exhibited to view ; 
but these of themselves would never determine the will, otherwise the same effect 
would always follow the same means, Temptations also are presented; tliese in 
like manner of themselves never determine the will, otherwise temptation and sin 
would be infallibly connected, Then the holy Jesus could not have withstood 
the numerous and powerful solicitations of the tempter. But why did he withstand 
all? Because objects of temptation did not constitute the whole of motives; be- 
cause objects operate according to the state of the mind ; and because in him be- 
nevolent influence counteracted passive power. Hence, when the prince of this 
world came, he found nothing in him ; and hence he rose to the greatest height 
of glory, having *‘ a name above every name.” 

14. There is no end of objections and cavils, however demonstrative the 
proof; for such there have been against all the first principles of religion—the 
being of God—a revelation of his will to the human race—the doctrine of a future 
state, &c. &c. Some may say, Why should sin be made to originate in these two 
things, liberty and passive power? We answer, It has been demonstrated, that all 
metaphysical, positive and negative, causation, in reference to moral evil, is redu- 
cible to these two ; and therefore they might as well ask, Why one and one make 
two, rather than any other number ? 

15, Others may say, Why not proceed from God alone? They might as well 
ask, Why is not the sun the cause of darkness? Love, the cause of enmity ? Wis= 
dom, the cause of folly ? Happiness the cause of misery ? Order, the cause of con- 
fusion? But the effect, it may be said, is the same. We reply, the assignation of 
a cause, whether true or false, does not alter the nature of phenomena. It would 
be, indeed, a strange phenomenon, hitherto unknown, and unknowable, for an 
hypothesis, however demonstrable, to alter the nature of the things in question. 
The effects are the samee Wery true. But the question is not about the EFFEcTs ; the 
enquiry is about the ¢rwe cause of those effects, in opposition to false philosophy. 
The effect of moral evil is misery, or deserved suffering. Now does it make no 
difference, in justifying the ways of God to men, whether a rational, immortal 
being suffer deserved/y or undeservedly? To suffer for moval evil, is to suffer 
deservedly ; but were sin and suffering from God alone, or the effect of consti- 
tuted laws, this could not be the case. To say, that this par tial suffering may be 
ultimately counterbalanced by a restoration, is begging the question, that there 
will be a restoration, And if there were, what is it better than an apology for 
past injustice? To suffer undeservedly, is to suffer unjustly; and to punish at all is 
an act of injustice, if undeserved, as well as to punish for ever. 

16. It may be again asked, What advantage is there in fixing on this origin 
of moral evil, rather than another? Wereply by putting another question. Why 
should we put up with a false cause assigned for any thing ? Surely, phenomena 
more interesting, more alarming in their nature, and more awful in their conse- 
quences, than moral evils, cannot arrest human observation. And it would bé 
passing strange to suppose, that the ascertaining of their true cause and origin is not 
an important part of philosophy, and deserving of the closest investigation, What 
can be more dishonourable to the moral character of Deity, than to make sin origi+ 
nate in his will alone? Or, if this be its origin, how preposterous to call it moral 
evil, as distinguished from natural? How cruélyand unjust, beyond precedent, to 
punish it ; and how absurd the idea of threatening punishment for what was irrevers 

sibly appointed. : 

17, Some may say, Why may we not be satisfied with the idea of permisszon 2 
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has been maintained, with the fitness and reasonableness of 
God’s commands, promises and threatenings, rewards and 
punishments, has been particularly considered. The cavils 
of our opponents, as though our doctrine of necessity made 
God the author of sin, have been answered ; and also their 
objections against these principles, as inconsistent with Gud’s 
sincerity, in his counsels, invitations and persuasions, has been 
already obviated, in what has been observed respecting the 
consistence of what Calvinists suppose, concerning the secret 
and revealed will of God. By that it appears, there is no 
repugnance in supposing it may be the secret will of God, that 
his ordination and permission of events should be such, that 
it shall be a certain consequence, that a thing never will come 
to pass ; which yet it is man’s duty todo, and so Gad’s precep- 
tive will, that he should do; and this is the same thing as to 
say, God may sincerely command and require him to do it. 
And if he may be sincere in commanding him, he may, for 


If properly understood, we acknowledge that this goes a considerable way. But 
WE suspect, few seem acquainted with the full implication of the term. God per- 
outs. ‘Prue; if by it we mean he does not hinder. The free agentacts amiss when he 
es not hindered. This only shews, that God might hinder if he pleased ; but it assigns 
nO cause why the agent acts amiss. Permittings or not hindering, IMPLIES a cause 
distinct from divine causation. And the question returns, what is the cause of sin 
taking place when not hindered ? In vaindo we fix on chance, or a self-determin- 
ing power ; these explain nothing, and in fact are nothing, as our author has de- 
monstrated various ways. In vain do we say, sin arises from the abuse of liberty. 
For the question recurs, What is the cause of that abuse ? If this be not explained, 
nothing is effected. In vain shall we say, Jt proceeds from the cause of causes, 
For that cause is good only, From such a cause only good can proceed; and to 
ascribe sin to this cause is as Proper as to say that moral evil is a good thing, and ought 
to be rewarded rather than punished. If this be not a reprovable mode of calling 


*¢ evil good, and good evil,” (Isa. v. 20.) we know not what is. 


COROLLARIES. 


18. Those who renounce the idea of passive power, as before explained, and 
its influence on the mind of a free agent, as a negative metaphysical cause; can 
never find the true, philosophical cause of vice and sin, and consequently of deserved 
suffering. As soon might they ascertain the laws of the planetary motions, while 
rejecting the principle of gravitation. If it be asked, What is the link of connec-~- 
tion between this principle andthe event ? We reply, Essential truth, the same truth 
as connects 2+2 —4, or 2—l=1, 

19. Those who renounce a sovereign, benevolent, physical, holy influence on 
the mind can never find the true, philosophical origin of virtue and holiness, and 
Consequently happiness, 

20. From the premises we infer, that the highest wisdom, the best interest, 
and the greatest honour of a rational and accountable being, is to employ his liber- 

_ty» and ail his powers, in the way of absolute submission} the divine will; in su- 
preme affection, feay and love, tagthe infinite Majesty and self-existent excellence 
of God; andin the way of humble and diligent obedience, according to the mani- 
festation which God has made of himself.—W, 
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the same reason, be sincere in counselling, inviting and using 
persuasions with him to do it. Counsels and invitations are 
manifestations of God’s preceptive will, or of what God loves, 
and what is in itself, and as man’s act, agreeable to his heart; 
and not of his disposing will, and what he chooses as a part of 
his own infinite scheme of things. It has been particularly 
shewn, Part III. Sect. IV. that such a necessity as has been 
maintained, is not inconsistent with the propriety and fitness 
of divine commands ; and for the same reason, not inconsistent 
with the sincerity of invitations and counsels, in the Corollary 
at the end of that Section. Yea, it hath been shewn, Part 
TIT. Sect. VII. Corol. 1. that this objection of drminians, con- 
cerning the sincerity and use of divine exhortations, invita~ 
tions and counsels, is demonstrably against themselves. ~ 
Notwithstanding, I would further observe, that the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling the sincerity of counsels, invitations and 
persuasions with such an antecedent known fixedness of all 
events, as has been supposed, is not peculiar to this scheme, 
as distinguished from that of the generality of drminans, 
which acknowledge the absolute foreknowledge of God: and 
therefore, it would be unreasonably brought as an objection 
against my differing from them. ‘The main seeming difficulty 
in the case is this: that God, in counselling, inviting and per- 
suading, makes a shew of aiming at, seeking and using en- 
deavours for the thing exhorted and persuaded to; whereas, 
it is impossible for any intelligent being truly to seek, or use 
endeavours for a thing, which he at the same time knows, 
most perfectly, will not come to pass; and that it is absurd 
to suppose, he makes the obtaining of a thing his end, in his 
calls and counsels, which he, at the same time, infallibly 
knows will not be obtained by these means. Now, if God — 
knows this, in the utmost certainty and perfection, the way by 
which he comes by this knowledge makes no difference. If 
he knows it is by the necessity which he sees in things, or, 
by some other means; it alters not the case. But it is in 
effect allowed by dArminians themselves, that God’s inviting 
and persuading men to do things, which he, at the same time, 
certainly knows will not be done, is no evidence of insinceri- 
ty; because they allow, that God has a certain foreknow- 
ledge of all sinful actions and omissions. And as this is im- 
plicitly allowed by most Arminians, so all that pretend to 
own the scriptures to be the word of God, must be constrain= 
ed to allow it.—God commanded and counselled Pharaoh to 
let his people go, and used arguments and persuasions to in-~ 
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duce him to it; he laid before him arguments taken from his 
infinite greatness and almighty power, (od. vii. 16:) and 
forewarned him of the fatal consequences of his refusal, from 
time to time; (chap. viii: 1, 2; 20, 21. chap. ix. 1;—5. 13j;—17. 
and x. 3,6.) He commanded Moses; and the elders of Jsrael, 
to go ad beseech Pharaoh to let the people go; and at the 
same time told them, he knew surely that he would not com- 
ply with it. (Exod. di 18, 19.) ‘And thou shalt come, thou 
and the elders of Israel, unto the king of Egypt; and yon shall 
say unto him; the Lord God of the Hebrews hath met with 
us; and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days journey 
into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our. 
God's :* and, “I am sare, that the king of Egypt will not let you 
go.” -So our blessed Saviour, the evening wherein he was 
betrayed, knew that Peter would shamefully deny him, be- 
fore the morning; for he declares it to him with asseverations, » 
to shew the cer tainty of it; and tells the disciples, that all of 
them should be offended because of him that night ; (Mat. 
Xxvi. 31;—35. John xii. 38. Luke xxii. 31,—34. John xvi. 32.) 
And yet it was their duty to avoid these things; they were 
very sinful things, which God had forbidden, and which it 
was their duty to watch and pray against; and they were ob- 
liged to do so from the counsels and persuasions Christ used 
with them; at that very time, so to do; (Matt. xxvi. 41.) 
“Watch and pray; that ye enter not into temptation.” So 
that whatever difficulty there can be in this matter, it can be 
no objection against any principles which have been main- 
tained in opposition to the principles of Arminians; nor does 
it any more concern me to remove the difficulty, than it does 
them, or indeed all, that call themselves Christians, and ac- 
knowledge the divine authority of the scriptures.—Neverthe- 
less, this matter may possibly (God allowing) be more parti- 
cularly and largely considered, in some future discourse, on 
the doctrine of predestination *. 

But I would here observe, that however the defenders of 
that notion of liberty which I have opposed, exclaim against 
the doctrine of Calvinists, as tending to bring men into doubts 
concerning the moral perfections of God; it is cher scheme, 
and not the scheme of Calvinists, that indeed is justly charge- 
able with this. For it is one of their most fundamental points, 
that a freedom of will consisting in self-determination, without 


¥ It dees not appear that the author did any thing more, towards accomplish-. 
ing this design, than to pen some thoughts, probably with a view to an elaborate 
treatise, which are included in his Miscellaneous Remarks and Observatious.—W 
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all necessity, is essential to moral agency. ‘This is the same 
thing as to say, that such a determination of the will, without 
all necessity, must be in all intelligent beings, in those things, 
wherein they are moral agents, or in their moral acts: and 
from this it will follow, that God’s will is not necessarily deter- 
mined, in any thing he does, as a moral agent, or in any of his 
acts that are of a moral nature: So that in all things, wherein 
he acts holily, justly and truly, he does not act necessarily ; 
or his will is not necessarily determined to act holily and just- 
ly ; because, if it were necessarily determined, be would not 
be a moral agent in thus acting: his will would be attended 
with necessity ; which, they say, is inconsistent with moral 
agency: “ He can act no otherwise ; he is at no liberty in the 
affair; he is determined by unavoidable invincible necessity - 
therefore such agency is no moral agency; yea, no agency at 
all, properly speaking: a necessary agent is no agent: he be- 
ing passive, and subject to necessity, what he does is no act of 
his, but an effect of a necessity prior to any act of his.” This 
is agreeable to their manner of arguing. Now then, what is 
become of all our proof of the moral perfections of God? 
How can we prove, that God certainly will, in any one in- 
stance, do that which is just and holy ; seeing his will is de- 
termined in the matter by no necessity? We have no other 
way of proving that any thing certainly will be, but only by 
the necessity of the event. Where we can see no necessity, 
but that the thing may be, or may not be, there we are un- 
avoidably left at a loss. We have no other way properly and 
truly to demonstrate the moral perfections of God, but the 
way that Mr. Cuvuss proves them, (p. 252, 261—263. of his 
Tracts,) viz. that God must, necessarily, perfectly know, what 
is most worthy and valuable in itself, which, in the nature of 
things, is best and fittest to be done. And, as this is most 
eligible in itself, he, being omniscient, must see it to be so; 
and being both omniscient and self-sufficient, cannot have any 
temptation to reject it ; and so must necessarily will that which 
is best. And thus, by this necessity of the determination of 
God’s will to what is good and best, we demonstrably establish » 
God’s moral character. diy 
~ Corol. From what has been observed, it appears, that most 
of the arguments from scripture which Arminians make use 
of to support their scheme, are no other than begging the 
question. For in these they determine in the first place, that 
without such a freedom of will as they hold, men cannot be 
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proper moral agents, nor the subjects of command, counsel, 
pérsuasion, invitation, promises, threatenings, expostulations, 
rewards and punishments; and that without such freedom it _ 
is to no purpose for men to take any care, or use any dili- 
gence, endeavours or means, in order to their avoiding sin, 
or becoming holy, escaping punishment, or obtaining happi- 
ness: and having supposed these things, which are grand 
things in question in the debate, then they heap up scrip- 
tures, containing commands, counsels, calls, warnings, per- 


glory, how full the scripture is on their side, how many more 
texts there are that evidently fayour their scheme, than such 


It may further be observed, that such scriptures as they 
bring, are really against them, and not for them. As it has 
been demonstrated, that it is their scheme, and not ours, is in- 
consistent with the use of motives and persuasives, or any 
moral means whatsoever, to induce men to the practice of 
virtue, or abstaining from wickedness. Their principles, and 
not ours, are repugnant to moral agency, and inconsistent 
with moral government, with law or precept, with the nature 
of virtue or vice, reward or punishment, and with every thing © 
whatsoever of a moral nature, either on the part of the moral - 
§overnor, or in the:state, actions or conduct of the subject. 


SECT. XII. 


Of a supposed Tendency of these Principles to Atheism and 
Licentiousness. 


If any object against what has been maintained, that it 
tends to Atheism ; I know not on what grounds such an ob- 
jection can be raised, unless it be, that some Atheists have 
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held a doctrine of necessity which they suppose to be like this. 
But if it be so, I am persuaded the 4rminzans would not look 
upon it just, that their-notion of freedom and contingence 
should be charged with a tendency to all the errors that ever 
any embraced, who have held such opinions. The Stoic 
philosophers, whom the Calvinists are charged with agreeing 
with, were no Atheists, but the greatest Theists, and nearest 
akin to Christians in their opinions concerning the unity and 
the perfections of the godhead, of all the heathen philoso- 
phers. And £picurus, that chief father of Atheism, maintained 
no such doctrine of necessity, but was the greatest maintainer 
of contingence. : 

The doctrine of necessity, which supposes a necessary 
connection of all events, on some antecedent ground and rea- 
son of their existence, is the only medium we have to prove 
the being of God. And the contrary doctrine of contingence, 
even as maintained by Arminians (which certainly implies or 
infers, that events may come into existence, or begin to be, 
without dependence on any thing foregoing, as their cause, 
ground or reason) takes away all proof of the being of God; 
which proof is summarily expressed by the apostle, in Hom, 
i. 20. And this is a tendency to Atheism with a witness. So 
that, indeed, it is the doctrine of drminians, and not of the 
Calvinists, that is justly charged with a tendency to Atheism ; 
it being built on a foundation that is the utter subversion of 
every demonstrative argument for the proof of a Deity; as 
has been shown, Part If. Sect. TIT. 

And whereas it has often been said, that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of necessity saps the foundations of all religion and 
virtue, and tends to the greatest licentiousness of practice : 
this objection is built on the pretence, that our doctrine ren- 
ders vain ali means and endeavours, in order to be virtuous 
and religious. Which pretence has been already particularly 
considered in the 5th Section of this Part ; where it has been 
demonstrated, that this doctrine has no such tendency; but 
that such a tendency is truly to be charged on the contrary 
doctrine ; inasmuch as the notion of contingence, which their 
doctrine implies, in its certain consequences, overthrows all 
connection in every degree, between endeavour and event, 
means and end. , 

And besides, if many other things, which have been ob- 
served to belong to the rmznzan doctrine, or to be plain con- 
sequences of it, be considered, there will appear just reason 
to suppose, that, it is hat which must rather tend to licentiousy 
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ness. Their doctrine excuses all evil inclinations, which men 
find to be natural; because, in such inclinations, they are riot 
self-determined, as such inclinations are not owing to any 
choice or determination of their own wills. Which leads men 
wholly to justify themselves in all their wicked actions, so far 
as natural inclination has had a hand in determining their wills 
to the commission of them. Yea, these notions, which sup- 
a moral necessity and inability to be inconsistent with 

lame or moral obligation, will directly lead men to justify the 
vilest acts and practices, from the strength of their wicked 
inclinations of all sorts; strong inclinations inducing a moral 
necessity ; yea, to excuse every degree of evil inclination, so 
far as this has evidently prevailed, and been the thing which 
has determined their wills: because, so far as antecedent in- 
clination determined the will, so far the will was without 
liberty of indifference and self-determination. Which, at last, 
will come to this, that men will justify themselves in all the 
wickedness they cdmmit. It has been observed already, that 
this scheme of things exceedingly diminishes the guilt of sin, 
and the differerice between the greatest and smallest of- 
fences*; and if it be pursued in its real consequences, it 
leaves room for no such thing, as either virtue or vice, blame 
or praise in the world. + And again, how naturally does this 
hotion of the sovereign self-determining power of the will, in 
all things virtuous or vicious, and whatsoever deserves either 
reward or punishment, tend to encourage men to put off the 
worfk of religion and virtue, and turning from sin to God ; since 
they have a sovereign power to determine themselves, just 
when they please; or if not, they are wholly excusable in go- 
ing on in sin, because of their inability to do any other. 

If it should be said, that the tendency of this doctrine 
of necessity to licentiousness, appears by the improvement 
thany at this day actually make of it, to justify themselves in 
their dissolute courses ; I will not deny that some men do un- 
reasonably abuse this doctrine, as they do many other things, 
which are true and excellent in their own nature: but I deny, 
that this proves the doctrine itself has any tendency to licen- 
tiousness. I think, the tendency of doctrines, by what now 
appears in the world, and in our nation in particular, may much 
more justly be argued, from the general effect which has been 
seen to attend the prevailing of the principles of drminians, 


* Part IIL.Sect. VI. $ Part III. Sect. VI. Ibid, Sect, VIL, Part IV., 
Sect. J. Part IIE, Sect. HI, Coro/, 1. after the first head, . 
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and the contrary principles; as both have had their turn of 
general prevalence in our nation. If it be indeed, as is pre- 
tended, that Calvinistic doctrines undermine the very founda- 
tion of all religion and morality, and enervate and disannul all 
rational motives to holy and virtuous practice; and that the 
contrary doctrines give the inducements to virtue and goodness 
their proper force, and exhibit religion in a rational light, 
tending to recommend it to the reason of mankind, and en- 
force it in a manner that is agreeable to their natural notions 
of things: I say, if it be thus, it is remarkable, that virtue and 
religious practice should prevail most, when the former doc- 
trines, so inconsistent with it, prevailed almost universally = 
and that ever since the latter doctrines, so happily agreeing 
with it, and of so proper and excellent a tendency to promote 
it, have been gradually prevailing, vice, profaneness, luxury 
and wickedness of all sorts, and contempt of all religion, and 
of every kind of seriousness and strictness of conversation, 
should proportionably prevail; and that these things should 
thus accompany one another, and rise and prevail one with 
another, now for a whole age together! It is remarkable, that 
this happy remedy (discovered by the free enquiries, and su- 
perior sense and wisdom of this age) against the pernicious 
effects of Calvinism, so inconsistent with religion, and tending 
so much to banish all virtue from the earth, should, on so long 
a trial, be attended with no good effect ; but that the conse- 
quence should be the reverse of amendment; that in propor- 
tion as the remedy takes place, and is thoroughly applied, 
so the disease should prevail; and the very same dismal ef- 
fect take place, to the highest degree, which Calvinistic doc- 
trines are supposed to have so great a tendency to; even the 
banishing of religion and virtue, and the prevailing of un- 
bounded licentiousness of manners! If these things are truly 
so, they are very remarkable, and matter of very curious 
speculation. 


SECT. XIII. 
Concerning that Objection against the Reasoning, by which the 
Calvinistic doctrine is supposed, that it is metaphysical and 


abstruse. 


It has often been objected against the defenders of Cal- 
ginistic principles, that in their reasonings, they run into nice 
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scholastic distinctions, and abstruse metaphysical subtilties, 
and set these in opposition to common sense. And it is pos 
sible, that, after the former manner, it may be alledsed against 
the Reasoning by which I have endeavouted to confute the 
Arminian scheme of liberty and moral agency, that it is ve 
abstracted and metaphysical. Concerning this, I’ would ob- 
serve the following things : 

I. Ifthat be made an objection against the foregoing rea- 
soning, that it is melaphystcal, or may properly be reduced 
to the science of metaphysics, it is a very impertinent objec- 
tion ; whether it be s0 or no, is not worthy of any dispute or 
controversy. If the Reasoning be good, itis as frivolous to 
enquire what science it is properly reduced to, as what lan- 
guage it is delivered in: and for a man to go about to confute 
the arguments of his opponent, by telling him, his arguments 
are metaphysical, would be as weak as to tell him, his argu- 
ments could not be substantial, because they were written 
in French or Latin. The question is not, whether what is said be 
metaphysics, physics, logic, or mathematics, Latin, French, 
English, or Mahawk? But whether the Reasoning be good, and 
the atguments truly conclusive ? The foregoing arguments are 
no more metaphysical, than those which we use against the Pa- 
pists, to disprove their doctrine of transubstantiation ; alledging 
it is inconsistent with thé notion of corporeal identity, that it 
should be in ten thousand places at the same time. It is by 
metaphysical arguments only we are able to prove, that the ra- 
tional soul is not corporeal, that lead or sand cannot think ; that 
thoughts are not squaré or round, or do not weigh a pound, The 
arguments by which we prove the being of God, if handled 
closely and distinctly, so as to shew their clear and demonstrative 
évideiice, must be metaphysically treated, It is by metaphysics 
only that we can demohstiate, that God is not limited to “a 
place, or is hot mutable ; that he is not ignorant, or forgetful ; 
that it is impossible for him to lie, or be unjust ; and that 
there is one God only, and not hundreds or thousands. And, 
indeed, we have no strict demonstration of any thing, ex- 
cepting mathematical truths, but by metaphysics. We can 
have no proof, that is properly demonstrative, of any one 
Proposition, relating to the being and nature of God, his crea= 
tion of the world, the dependence of ail things on hitn, the 
nature of bodies or spirits, the nature of our own souls, or 
any ofthe great truths of morality and natural religion, but what 
is metaphysical. I am_ willing, my arguments sliduld be 
brotight to thé. test of th® strictest and Justest Reason, and 
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that a clear, distinct and determinate meaning of the terms I. 
use, should be insisted on ; but let not the whole be rejected, 
as if all were confuted, by fixing on it the epithet, metaphy- 
sical. 7 
II. If the reasoning, which has been made use of, be in 
some sense metaphysical, it will not follow, that therefore 
it must need be abstruse, unintelligible, and akin to the jargon 
of the schools. I humbly conceive, the foregoing reasoning 
at least to those things which are most material belonging to 
it, depends on no abstruse definitions or distinctions, or terms 
without a meaning, or of very ambiguous and undeter- 
mined signification, or any points of such abstraction and 
subtilty, as tends to involve the attentive understanding in 
clouds and darkness. ‘There is no high degree of refinement 
and abstruse speculation, in determining, that a thing is not 
before it is, and so cannot be the cause of itself; or that the 
first act of free choice, has not another act of free choice going 
before that, to excite or direct it; or in determining, that no 
choice is made, while the mind remains in a state of absolute 
indifference ; that preference and equilibrium never coexist ; 
and that therefore no choice is made in a state of liberty, con- 
sisting in indifference : and that so far as the will is deter- 
mined by motives, exhibiting and operating previous to the 
act of the will, so far it is not determined by the act of the 
will itself; that nothing can begin to be, which before was 
not, without a cause, or some antecedent ground or reason, 
why it then begins to be; that effects depend on their causes, 
and are connected with them ; that virtue is not the worse, nor 
sin the better, for the strength of inclination, with which it 
is practised, and the difficulty which thence arises of doing 
otherwise ; that when it is already infallibly known that the 
thing will be, it is not contingent whether it will ever be or 
no ; or that it can be truly said, notwithstanding, that it is not’ 
necessary it should be, but it either may be, or may not be. 
And the like might be observed of many other things which 


' belong to the foregoing Reasoning. 


If any shall still stand to it, that the foregoing reasoning 
is nothing but mere metaphysical sophistry: and that it must 
be so, that the seeming force of the arguments all depends 
on some fallacy and while that is hid in the obscurity, which 
always attends a great’ degree of metaphysical abstraction and 
refinement ; and shall be ready to say, “ Here is indeed, some- 
thing tends to confound the mind, but not to satisfy it: for 
who can ever be truly satisfied in it, that men are fitly blamed 
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or commended, punished or rewarded for those volitions 


which are not from themselves, and of whose existence they 
are not the causes. Men may refine, as much as they please, 
and advance the abstract notions, and make out a thousand 
seeming contradictions, to puzzle our understandings; yet 
there can be no satisfaction in such doctrine as this : the natu- 
ral sense of the mind of man will always resist it*. I humbiy 
conceive, that such an objector, if he has capacity, and hu- 
mility, and calmness of spirit sufficient, impartially and 


* A certain noted author of the present age, says, the arguments for necessily 
are nothing but guzbbling, or logomachy, using words without a meaning, or begging the 
guestion.—I do not know what kind of necessity any author to whom he may have 
reference, are advocates for ; or whether they have managed their arguments well, 
or ill. As to the arguments 1 have made use of, if they are gurbbles they may be 
shewn to be so: such knots are capable of being untied, and the trick and cheat 
may be detected and plainly laid open. _—If this be fairly done, with respect to the 
grounds and reasons I have relied upon, I shall have just occasion, for the future, 
to be silent, if not to be ashamed of my argumentations, I am willing my proofs 
should be thoroughly examined ; aod if there be nothing but begging the question, 
or mere /ogomachy, or dispute of words, let it be made manifest, and shewn how 
the seeming strength of the argument depends on my using words without a meaning, 
or arises from the ambiguity of terms, or my making use of words in an ‘iden. 
pate and unsteady manner ; and that the weight of my reasons rest mainly on such 
a foundation : and then, I shall either be ready to retract what I have urged, and 
thank the man that has done the kind part, or shall be justly exposed for my ob- 
Stinacy- 

The same author is abundant in appealing, in this affair, from what he calls. 
Tozomachy and sophistry, to empertence. ———» A person can experience only what pas- 
sesin hisown mind. Butyet, as we may well suppose, that all men have the same 
human faculties ; so a man may well argue from his own experience to that of 
others, in things that shew the nature of these faculties, and the manner of their 
operation. But then one has as good a right to alledge his experience, as another, 
As to my own experiencey | find, that in innumerable things I can doas I will ; 
that the motions of my body, in many respects, instantaneously follow the acts of 
my will concerning those motions ; and that my will has some command of my 
thoughts ; and that the acts of my will are my own, z. e. that they are acts of my 
will, the volitions of my own mind ; or, in other words, that what I will, [ will. 
Which, I presume, is the sum of what others experience in this affair. But as to 
finding by experience, that my will is originally determined by itself ; or that, my 
will first choosing what volition there shall be, the chosen volition accordingly fol- 
lows ;_ and that this is the first rise of the determination of my will in any affair ; 
or that any volition arises in my mind contingently ;.I declare, 1 know nothing in 
myself, by experience, of this nature ; and nothing that ever I experienced, carries 
the least appearance or shadow of any such thing, or gives me any more reason to 
suppose or suspect any such thing, than to suppose that my volitions existed twenty 
years before they existed. It is true, I find myself possessed of my volitions, before 
I can see the effectual power of any cause to produce them, for the power and effie 
cacy of the cause is not seen but by the effect, and this, for ought I know, may make 
some imagine, that volition has no causes or that it produces itself. But I have no 
more reason from hence to determine any such thing, than | have to determine that 
I gave myself my own being, or that I came into being accidentally without a caus¢ 
because | first found myself possessed of being, before f bad knowledge of-e cause 
of my being. 
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thoroughly to examine himself, will find that he knows not 
really what he would be at; and indeed, his difficulty is no- 
thing but a mere prejudice, from an inadvertent customary 
use of words, in a meaning that is not clearly understood, nor 
carefully reflected upon. Let the objector reflect again, if he 
has candor and patience enough, and does not scorn tobe at the 


trouble of close attention in the affair.—He would have a man’s 


volition be from himself. Let it be from himself, most prima- 
rily and originally of any way conceivable; that is, from his 
own choice; how will that help the matter, as to his being 
justly blamed or praised, unless that choice itself be blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy ? And how is the choice itself (an ill 
choice, for instance) blameworthy, according to these princi- 
ples, unless that be from himself too, in the same manner; 
that is, from his own choice? But the original and first de- 
termining choice in the affair is not from his choice : his choice 
is not the cause of it. And if it be from himself some other 
way, and not from his choice, surely that will not help the 
matter. If it be not from himself of choice, then it is not 
from himself voluntarily: and if so, he is surely no more to 
blame, than if it were not from himself at all. It is vanity to 
pretend, it is a sufficient answer to this, to say, that it is no- 
thing but metaphysical refinement and subtilty, and so attend- 
ed with obscurity and uncertainty. 

If it be the natural sense of our minds, that whatis blame- 
worthy ina man must be from himself, then it doubtless is 
also, that it must be from something éad in himself, a bad 
choice, or bad disposition. But then our natural sense is, that 
this bad choice or disposition is evil 22 dtse/f, and the man 
blameworthy for it, on its own account, without taking into our 
notion of its blameworthiness, another bad choice, or disposi- 
tion going before this, from whence this-arises : for that is a 
ridiculous absurdity, running us into an immediate contradic- 
tion, which our natural sense of blameworthiness has nothing 
to do with, and never comes into the mind, nor is supposed’ 
in the judgment we naturally make of the affair. As was 
demonstrated before, natural sense does not place the moral - 
‘evil of volitions and dis ositions in the cause of them, but the 
nature of them. An evil thing being From a man, or from 
something antecedent in him, is nat essential to the original 
notion we have of blameworthiness: but it is its being the 
choice of the heart; as appears by this, that if a thing be 
JSrom us, and not from our choice, it has not the nature of 
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blameworthiness or ill desert, according to our natural sense. 
When a thing is from a man, in that sense, that it is from his 
will or choice, he is to blame for it, because his will is uy 17: 
so far as the will is im zt, blame is zm 2t, and no further. Nei- 
ther do we go any further in our notion of blame, to enquire . 
whether the bad will be rrom a bad will: there is no consi- 
deration of the original of that bad will; because, according 
to our natural apprehension, blame originally consists in it. 
Therefore a thing being from a man, is a secondary considera~ 
tion, in the notion of blame or ill desert. Because those 
things, in our external actions, are most properly said to be 
from us, which are from our choice; and no other external 
actions, but those that are from us in this sense, have the 
nature of blame; and they indeed, not so properly because 
they are from us, as because we are in them, i, e. our wills 
are in them; not so much because they are from some property 
of ours, as because they are our properties. 

However, all these external actions being truly from us 
as their cause ; and we being so'used, in ordinary speech, and 
in the common affairs of life, to speak of men’s actions and 
conduct which we see, and which affect human society, as 
deserving ill or well, as worthy of blame or praise ; hence it is 
come to pass, that philosophers have incautiously taken all 
their measures of good and evil, praise and blame, from the 
dictates of common sense, about these overt acts of men; to 
the running of every thing into the most lamentable and 
dreadful confusion. And, therefore, I observe, 

IIf. It is so far from being true (whatever may he pre- 
tended) that the proof of the doctrine which has been main- 
tained, depends on certain abstruse, unintelligible, metaphysi- 
cal terms and notions; and that the 4rminzan scheme, without 
needing such clouds and darkness for its defence, is supported, 
by the plain dictates of common sense; that the very reverse 
is most certainly true, and that toa great degree. It is fact, 
that they, and not we, have confounded things with meta- 
physical, unintelligible notions and phrases, and have drawn 
then from the light of plain truth, into the gross darkness of 
abstruse metaphysical propositions, and words without a. 
meaning, Their pretended demonstrations depend very much; 
on such unintelligible, metaphysical phrases, as self-determi- 
nation, and sovereignty, of the will; and the metaphysical sense 
they put on such terms, as necessity, confingency, action, agency, 
&c. quite diverse from, thew meaning as used in common 
speech; and which, as they use them, are without any con- 
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sistent meafiing, or any mannet of distinct cofisistent ideas ; 
as far from it as any of the abstruse terms and perplexed 
phrasés of the peripatetic philosopliers, or the most unintelli- 
gible jargon of the schools, or the cant of the wildest fanatics. 
Yea, we may be bold to say, these metaphysical terms, on 
which they build so much, are what they use without knowing 
what they mean themselves; they are pure metaphysical 
sounds, without any ideas whatsoever in theif minds to answer 
them; inasmuch as it has been demonstrated, that there can- 
not be any notion in the mind consistent with these éxpres- 
sions, as théy pretend to explain them; because their 
explanations destroy themselves. No such notions as imply 
self-contradiction, and self-abolition, and this a great many 
ways, Can subsist in the mind; as there can be no idea of a 
whole which is less than any of its parts, or of solid extension 
without dimensions, or of an effect which is before ifs causé.— 
Arminians improve these terms, as terms of art, and in their 
metaphysical meaing, to advance and establish those things 
which are contrary to common sense, ina high degree. Thus, 
instead of the plain vulgar notion of liberty, which all man- 
kind, in every part of the face of the earth, and in all ages, 
have; consisting in opportunity to do as one pleases; they 
have introduced a new strange liberty, consisting in indiffe- 
fence, contingence, and self-determination; by which they 
involve themselves and others in great obscurity, and mani- 
fold gross inconsistence. So, instead of placing virtue and 
vice, as common sense places them very much, in fixed bias 
and inclination, and greater virtue and vice in stronger and 
more established inclination; these, through their refinings 
and abstruse notions, suppose a liberty consisting in indiffe- 
rence, to be. essential to all virtue and vice. So they have 
reasoned themselves, not by metaphysical distinctions, but 
metaphysical confusion, into many principles about moral 
agency, blame, praise, reward and punishment, which are, 
as has been shewn, exceeding contrary to the common sense 
of mankind; and perhaps to their own sense, which governs 
them in common life, 


SECT. XIV. 
The Conclusion. 


Whether the things which have been alledged, are 
liable to any tolerable answer in the way of calm, intelli- 
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gible and strict reasoning, I must leave others to judge: 
but I am sensible they are liable to one sort of answer. It is 
not unlikely, that some, who value themselves on the sup- 
posed rational and generous principles of the modern fashion- 
able divinity, will have their indignation and disdain raised at 
‘the sight of this discourse, and on perceiving what things are 
pretended to be proved init. And if they think it worthy of 
of being read, or of so much notice as to say much about it, 
they may probably renew the usual exclamations, with addi- 
tional vehemence and contempt, about the fate of the heathen, 
Hoszses’s Necessity, and making men mere machines; accu- 
mulating the terrible epithets of fatal unfrustrable, inevitable, 
irresistible, &c. and it may be, with addition of horrid and 
blasphemous ; and perhaps much skill may be used to set forth 
things, which have been said, in colours which shall be shock- 
ing to the imaginations, and moving to the passions of those, 
who have either too little capacity, or too much confidence 
of the opinions they have imbibed, and contempt of the con- 
trary, to try the matter by any serious and circumspect exa- 
mination*, Or difficulties may be stated and insisted on, 


which donot belong to the controversy ; because, let them be 


more or less real, and hard to be resolved, they are not what 


are owing to avy thing distinguishing of this scheme from that 


of the Arminians, and would not be removed nor diminished © 


by renouncing the former, and adhering to the latter. Or some 
particular things may be picked out, which they may think 
will sound harshest in the ears of the generality ; and these 
may be glossed and descanted on, with tart and contemptuous 
words ; and from thence, the whole discourse may be treated 
with triumph and insult. . 
It is easy to see, how the decision of most of the points 
in controversy, between Calvinists and Arminians, depends 


* A writer of the present age, whom I have several times had occasion to 
mention, speaks once and again of those who hold the doctrine of Necessily,as scarce- 
ly worthy of the name of philosophers. 1 do not kuow, whether he has respect to 
any particular notion of necessity, that some may have maintained ; and, if says 
what docirine of necessity it is that he means. Whether I am worthy of the name 
of a philosopher, or not, would be a question little to the present purpose. if atiy, 
and ever so many, should deny it,I should not thiok it worth the while to enter into a 
dispute on that question : Though at the same time I might expect some better an- 
swer should be given to the arguments brought for the truth of the doctrine I main- 
tain; andI might further reasonably desire, that it might be considered, whether 
it does not become those, who are fruly worthy of the name of philosophers, to be 
sensible, that there is a difference between argument and contempt, yea, and a 
difference between the contemptibleness of the person that argues, ‘and the incone 
clusiyengss of the arguments he offers, 
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en the determination of this grand article concerning the Free- 
dom of the Will requisite to moral agency ; and that by clear- 
ing and establishing the Calvinistic doctrine in this point, the 
chief arguments are obviated, by which Arminian doctrines 
in general are supported, and the contrary doctrines demon- 
stratively confirmed. Hereby it becomes manifest, that God’s 
moral government over mankind, his treating them as moral 
agents, making them the objects of his commands, counsels, 
calls, warnings, expostulation, promises, threatenings, rewards 
and punishments, is not inconsistent with a determining dispo-- 
sal of all events, of every kind, throughout the universe, iz 
his Previdence ; either by positive efficiency, or permission. 
Indeed, such an universal determining Providence, infers some 
kind of necessity of all events, such a necessity as implies an 
infallible previous fixedness of the futurity of the event: 
but no other necessity of moral events, or volitions of intelli- 
gent agents, is needful in order to this, than moral necessity ; 
which does as much ascertain the futurity of the event, as any 
other necessity. But, as has been demonstrated, such a 
necessity is not at all repugnant to moral agency, and a rea- 
sonable use of commands, calls, rewards, punishments, &c. 
Yea, not only are objections of this kind against the doctrine 
of an universal determining Providence, removed by what has 
been said ; but the truth of such adoctrine is demonstrated. 
As ithas been demonstrated, that the futurity of all future 
events is established by previous necessity, either natural or 
moral; so itis manifest, that the sovereign Creator and Dis- 
poser of the world has ordered this necessity, by ordering his 
own conduct, either in designedly acting, or forbearing to 
act. For, asthe being of the world is from God, so the cir- 
cumstances in which it had its being at first, both negative 
and positive, must be ordered by him; in one of these ways ; 
and all the necessary consequences of these circumstances, 
must be ordered by him. And God’s active and positive in- 
terpositions, after the world was created, and the consequen- 
ces of these interpositions ; also every instance of his forebear- 
ing to interpose, and the sure consequences of this forbear- 
ance, must all be determined according to his pleasure. And 
therefore every event, which is the consequence of any thing 
whatsoever, or that is connected with any foregoing thing or 
circumstances, either positive or negative, as the ground or 
reason of its existence, must be ordered of God; either by a 
designing efficiency and interposition, or a designed forbear- 
ing to operate or interpose. But, as has been proved, all 
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events whatsoever are necessarily connected with something 
foregoing, either positive or negative, which is the ground 
of its existence. It follows, therefore, that the whole series of 
events is thus connected with something in the state of things 
either positive or negative, which is original in thé series sit. 2. 
something which is connected with nothing’ preceding that, 
but God’s own immediate conduct, either his acting or for- 
bearing to act. From whence it follows, that as God designed- 
ly orders his own conduct, and its connected consequences, 
it musé necessarily be, that he designedly orders all things. 
The things, which have been said, obviate some of the 


chief objections of Arminians against the Calvinistic doctrine | 


of the total depravity and corruption of man’s nature, whereby 
his heart is wholly under the power of sin, and he is utterly 
unable, without the interposition of sovereign grace, saving- 
ly to love God, believe in Christ, or do any thing that is truly 
good and acceptable in God's sight. For the main objection 
against this doctrine, that it is inconsistent with the freedom 
of man’s will, consisting in indifference and self-determining 
power; because it supposes man to be under a necessity of 
of sinning, and that God requires things of him, in order to 
his avoiding eternal damnation, which he is unable to do; and 
that this doctrine is wholly inconsistent with the sincerity of 
counsels, invitations, &c. Now, this doctrine supposes 70 
other necessity of sinning, than a moral necessity ; which, as 
has been shewn, does not at all excuse sin ; and supposes 
20 other inability to obey any command, or perform any duty 
even the most spiritual and exalted, but a moral inability, 
which, as has been proved, does not excuse persons in the 
non-performance of any good thing, or make them not to be 
the proper objects of conimands, counsels and invitations. 
And, moreover, it has been shewn, that there is not, and 
never can be, either in existence, or so much as in idea, any 
such freedom of will, consisting in indifference and self-deter- 
mination, for the sake of which, this doctrine of original sin 
is cast out ; and that no such freedom is necessary, in order 
to the nature of sin, and a just desert of punishment. __ 

The things, which have been observed, do also take off 
the main objections of Arminians against the doctrine of 
¢ficacious grace ; and, at the same time, prove the grace of 
God in a sinnev’s conversion (if there be any grace or divine 
influence in the affair) to be efficacious, yea, and irresistible 
too, if by irresistible is meant, that which is attended with a 
moral necessity, which it is impossible should ever be vio- 
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lated by any resistance. The main objection of Arminians 

inst this doctrine is, that it is inconsistent with their self- 
determining freedom of will; and that it is repugnant to the 
nature of virtue, that it should be wrought in the heart by the 
determining efficacy and power of another, instead of its be- 
ing owing to a self-moving power; that, in that case, the 
good which is wrought, would not be our virtue, but rather 
God’s virtue; because not the person in whom it is wrought 
is the determining author of it, but God that wrought it in 
him. But the things, which are the foundation of these ob- 
jections, have been considered ; and it has been demonstrat- 
ed, that the liberty of moral agents does not consist in self-de- 
determining power; and that there is no need of any such 
liberty, in order to the nature of virtue ; nor does it at all hin- 
der, but that the state or act of the will may be the virtue of 
the subject, though it be not from self-determination, but 
the determination of an intrinsic cause; even so as to cause 
the event to be morally necessary to the subject of it— 
And as it has been proved, that nothing in the state or 
acts of the will of man is contingent; but that, on the con- 
trary, every event of this kind is necessary, by 2 moral ne- 
cessity; and has also been now demonstrated, that the doc- 
trine of an universal determining providence, follows from that 
doctrine of necessity, which was proved before: and so, that 
God does decisively, in his providence, order all the volitions 
of moral agents, either by positive influence or permission: 
and it being allowed, on all hands, that what God does in the 
affair of man’s virtuous volitions, whether it be more or less, is 
by some positive influence, and not by mere permission, as. in 
the affair of a sinful volition: if we put these things together, 
it will follow, that God’s assistance or influence, must be de- 
termining and decisive, or must be attended with a moral ne- 
cessity of the event; and so, that God gives virtue, holiness 
and conversion to sinners, by an influence which determines 
the effect, in such a manner, that the effect will infallibly fol- 
low by a moral necessity ; which is what Calvinisis mean. by 
efficacious and irresistible grace. 

The things which have been said, do likewise answer the 
chief objections against the doctrine of God’s universal and 
absolute decree, and atiord infallible proof of this doctrine ; and 
of the doctrine of absolute, eternal, personel election in parti« 
cular. The main objections against these doctrines are, that 
they infer a necessity of the volitions of moral agents, and of 
the future moral state and acts of men; and so are not con- 
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sistent with those eternal rewards and punishments, which are 
connected with conversion and impenitence; nor can be made 
to agree with the reasonableness and sincerity of the precepts, 
calls, counsels, warnings and expostulations of the word of 
God; or with the various methods and means of grace, which 
God uses with sinners to bring them to repentance; and the 
whole of that moral government, which God exercises towards 
mankind: and that they infer an inconsistence between the 
secret and revealed will of God ; and make God the author of 
sin. But all these things have been obviated in the preced- 
mg discourse. And the certain truth of these doctrines, con- 
cerning God’s eternal purposes, will follow from what was just 
now observed concerning God’s universal providence ; how it 
infallibly follows from what has been proved, that God orders 
all events, and the volitions of moral agents amongst others, 
by such a decisive disposal, that the events are infallibly con- 
nected with his disposal. For if God disposes all events, so 
that the infallible existence of the events is decided by his 
providence, then, doubtless, he thus orders and decides things 
knowingly, and on design. God does not do what he does, nor 
order what he orders, accidentally and unawares; either with- 
out, or beside his intention. And if there be a foregoing de- 
sign of doing and ordering as he does, this is the same with a 
purpose or decree. And as it has been shewn, that nothing is 
new to God, in any respect, but all things are perfectly and 
equally in his view from eternity ; hence it will follow, that his 
designs or purposes are not things formed anew, founded on 
any new views or appearances, but are all eternal purposes, 
And as it has been now shewn, how the doctrine of determin- 
ing efficacious grace certainly follows from things proved in 
the foregoing discourse; hence will necessarily follow the 
doctrine of particular, eternal, absolute election. Yor if men are 
made true saints, no otherwise than as God makes them so, 
and distinguishes them from others, by his efficacious power 
and influence, that decides and fixes the event; and God thus 
makes some saints, and not others, on design or purpose, and 
(as has been now observed) no designs of God are new; it 
follows, that God thus distinguished from others, all that ever. 
become true saints, by his eternal design or decree. I might 
also shew, how God’s certain foreknowledge must suppose an 
absolute decree, and how such a decree can be proved toa 
demonstration from it: but that this discourse may not be 
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lengthened out too much, that must be omitted for the 
present *. 

From these things it will inevitably follow, that however 
Christ in some sense may be said to die for all, and to redeem 
all visible Christians, yea, the whole world by his death; yet 
there must be something particular in the design of his death, 
with respect to such as he intended should actually be saved 
thereby. As appears by what has been now shewn, God has 
the actual salvation or redemption of a certain number in his 
proper absolute design, and of a certain number only ; and 
therefore such a design only can be prosecuted in any thing 


God does, in order to the salvation of men. God pursues a_ 


proper design of the salvation of the elect in giving Christ to 
die, and prosecutes such a design with respect to no other, 
most strictly speaking ; for it is impossible, that God should 
prosecute any other design than only such as he has: he cer- 
tainly does not, in the highest propriety and strictness of 
speech, pursue a design that he hasnot: And, indeed, such a 
particularity and limitation of redemption will as infallibly fol- 
low, from the doctrine of God’s foreknowledge, as from that 
of the decree. For it is as impossible, in strictness of speech, 
that God should prosecute a design, or aim at a thing, which 
he at the same time most perfectly knows will not be accom- 
plished, as that he should use endeavours for that which is 
beside his decree f. 

By the things which have been proved, are obviated some 


* Certain foreknowledge does imply some necessity. But our author is not 
sufficiently guarded, or else not sufficiently explicit, when he says, that foreknowe 
ledge must suppose an absolute decree. For certainty, or hypothetical necessity, 
may arise from the nature of things, and from negalive causes, as well as from a de- 
cree. If, indeed, the remark be limited to the subject immediately preceding it is 
an important truth —W: 

+ The terms design and endeavours are not sufficiently discriminating. It is 
here supposed thatit is unworthy of God to use endeavours which are beside his decree, 
or to prosecute a design which he knows will not be accomplished. Is it nota matter 
of plain fact that he uses endeavours which are beside his decree, and prosecutes a 


design which he knows will not be accomplished, through the whole system of le- 
gislation and government? Is it not the very design of legislation and government 


to prevent crimes as well as to punish them, and to promote obedience and confor= 
mity tolaw? Legislative design therefore, is not accomplished in the commission of 
crimes, otherwise the legislator, as such, could not find fault for breach of law. Our 


Lord used endeapours with the inhabitants of Jerusalem, &c. beside his decree, yet 


with perfect propriety. If we keep in mind that the divine will subsists under two 
relations, according to the two-fold state of man, who is at once a subject of decree 
‘and a subject of government, we shall see the propriety of calling it decretive and 
.rectoral.—W 
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of the main objections against the doctrine of the infallible 
and necessary perseverance of saints, and some of the main 
foundations of this doctrine are established. The main pre- 
judices of Arminians against this doctrine seem to be these; 
they suppose such a necessary, infallible perseverance to be 
repugnant to the freedom of the will; that it must be owing 
to man’s own self-determining power he first becomes virtuous 
and holy ; and’so, in like manner, it must be left a thing con- 
tingent, to be determined by the same freedom of will, whe- 
ther he will persevere in virtue and holiness; and that other- 
wise his continuing stedfast in faith and ebedience would not 
be his virtue, or at all praiseworthy and rewardable; nor could 
his perseverance be properly the matter of divine commands, 
counsels and promises, nor his apostacy be properly threaten- 
ed, and men warned against it. Whereas, we find all these 


things in scripture: there we find stedfastness and persever~ 


ance in true Christianity, represented as the virtue of the 
saints, spoken of as praiseworthy in them, and glorious rewards 
promised to it; and also find, that God makes it the subject 
of his commands, counsels and promises; and the contrary, of 
threatenings and warnings. But the foundation of these ob- 
jections has been removed, by shewing that moral necessity 
and infallible certainty of events is not inconsistent with these 
things; and that, as to freedom of will, lying in the power of 
the will to determine itself, there neither is any such thing, 
nor is there any need of it, in order to virtue, reward, com- 
mands, counsels, &c. 

And as the doctrines of efficacious grace and absolute 
election do certainly follow from the things proved in the pre- 
ceding discourse; so some of the main foundations of the 
doctrine of perseverance, are thereby established, If the 
beginning of true faith and holiness, and a man becoming a 
true saint at first, does not depend on the self-determining 
power of the will, but on the determining efficacious grace of 
God; it may well be argued, that it is also with respect to 
men being continued saints, or persevering in faith and holi- 
ness. The conversion of a sinner being not owing to a man’s 
‘self-determination, but to God’s determination, and eternal 
election, which is absolute, and depending on the sovereign 
will of God; and not on the free will of man; as is evident 
from what has been said: and it being very evident from the 
scriptures, that the eternal election of saints to faith and holi- 
ness, is also an election of them to eternal salyation: hence 
their appointment to salvation must also be absolute, and not 
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depending on their contingent, self-determining will. From 
all which.t follows, that it is absolutely fixed in God’s decree, 
that all true saints shall persevere to actual eternal salvation. 

- But I must leave all these things to the consideration of 
the. impartial reader; and when he has maturely weighed 
them, I would propose it to his consideration, whether many 
of the first reformers, and others that succeeded them, whom 
God in their day made the chief pillars of his church, and the 
greatest instruments of their deliverance from error and dark- 
ness, and of the support of the cause of piety among them, 
have not been injured, in the contempt with which they have 
been treated by many late writers, for their teaching and main- 
taining such doctrines as are commonly called Calezisive. 
Indeed, some of these new writers, at the same time that they 
have represented the doctrines of these ancient and eminent 
divines, as in the highest degree ridiculous, and contrary to 
common sense, in an ostentasion of a very generous charity, 
have allowed that they were honest well meaning men: yea, 
it may be some of them, as though it were in great condescen- 
sion and compassion to them, have allowed, that they did 
pretty well for the day in which they lived, and considering 
the great disadvantages they laboured under: when, at the 
same time, their manner of speaking has naturally and plainly 
suggested to the minds of their readers, that they were per- 
sons, who—through the lowness of their genius, and the great- 
ness of the bigotry with which their minds were shackled, 
and their thoughts confined, living in the gloomy caves of 
superstition—fondly embraced, and demurely and zealously 
taught the most absurd, silly and monstrous opinions, worth 
of the greatest contempt of gentlemen possessed of that noble 
and generous freedom of thought, which happily prevails in 
this age of light and enquiry. When, indeed, such is the case 
that we might, if so disposed, speak as big words as they, and 
on far better grounds. And really all the drmnzans on earth 
might be challenged without arrogance or vanity, to make 
these principles of theirs, wherein they mainly differ from 
their fathers, whom they so much despise, consistent with 
common sense; yea, and perhaps to produce any doctrine 
ever embraced by the blindest bigot of the church of Rome, 
or the most ignorant Jussulman, or extravagant enthusiast, 
that might be reduced to more demonstrable inconsistencies, 
and repugnancies to common sense, and to themselves; 
though their inconsistencies indeed may not lie so deep, or 
be so artfully vailed by a deceitful ambiguity of words, and 
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an indeterminate signification of phrases. I will not deny, that 
these gentlemen, many of them, are men of great abilities, and 
have been helped to higher attainments in philosophy, than 
those antient divines, and have done great service to the 
Church of God in some respects: but I humbly conceive, that 
their differing from their fathers, with such magisterial assur- 
ance, in these points in divinity, must be owing to some other 
cause than superior wisdom. . 

It may also be worthy of consideration, whether the great 
alteration which has been made in the state of things in our 
nation, and some other parts of the Protestant world, in this 
and the past age, by exploding so generally Calwinistic doc- 
trines---an alteration so often spoken of as worthy to be 
greatly rejoiced in by the friends of truth, learning and virtue, 
as an instance of the great increase of light in the Christian 
Church---be indeed a happy change, owing to any such cause 
as an increase of true knowledge and understanding in the 
things of religion ; or whether there is not reason to fear, that 
it may be owing to some worse cause. 

And I desire it may be considered, whether the boldness 
of some writers may not deserve to be reflected on, who have 
not scrupled to say, that if these and those things are true 
(which yet appear to be the demonstrable dictates of reason, 
as well as the certain dictates of the mouth of the Most High) 
then God is unjust, and cruel, and guilty of manifest deceit 
and double dealing, and the like. Yea, some have gone so 
far as confidently to assert, that if any Look which pretends 
to be Scripture, teaches such doctrines, that alone is sufficient 
warrant for mankind to reject it, as what cannot be the word of 
God. Some, who have not gone so far, have said, that if the 
Scripture seems to teach any such doctrines, so contrary to 
reason, we are obliged to find out some other interpretation 
of those texts, where such doctrines seem to be exhibited, 
Others express themselves yet more modestly: they express 
a tenderness and religious fear, lest they should receive and 
teach any thing that should seem to reflect on God’s moral 


character, or be a disparagement to his methods of administra- 


tion, in his moral government; and therefore express them- 
selves as not daring to embrace some doctrines, though they 
seem to be delivered in Scripture, according to the more 
obvious and natural construction of the words. But indeed it 
_ would shew a truer modesty and humility, if they would more 
entirely rely on God’s wisdom and discernment, who knows 
infinitely better than we what is agreeable to his own perfec- 
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tions, and never intended to leave these matters to the decision 
of the wisdom and discernment of men; but by his own unerr- — 
ing instruction, to determine for us what the truth is; 
knowing how little our judgment is to be depended on, and 
how extremely prone vain and blind, men are to err in such 
matters. 
The truth of the case is, that if the Scripture plainly 
taught the opposite doctrines, to those that are so much 
stumbled at, vz. the Arminian doctrine of free will, and others 
depending thereon, it would be the greatest of all difficulties 
that attend the Scriptures, incomparably greater than its con- 
taining any, even the most mysterious of those doctrines of the 
first reformers, which ourlate freethinkers have so superciliously 
exploded. Indeed, itis a glorious argument of the divinity of the 
holy Scriptures, that they teach such doctrines, which in one age 
and another, through the blindness of men’s minds, and strong 
prejudices of their hearts, are rejected, as most absurd and 
unreasonable, by the wise and great men of the world; which 
yet, when they are most carefully and strictly examined, 
appear to be exactly agreeable to the most demonstrable, 
certain, and natural dictates of reason. By such things it 
appears, that ‘‘the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 
(1 Cor. i. 19, 20.) “For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise; I will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. Where isthe wise! Whereis the scribe! Where 
is the disputer of this world! Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world?” And as it was in time past, so proba- 
bly it will bein time to come, as it is also written, (ver. 27—99.) 
“But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, to 
confound the wise: and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world, to confound the things that are mighty: and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen: yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are; that no flesh should glory in his presence. 
Amen, 
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SECT. XV. 


Containing Remarks on the Essays on the Principles of Mora- 
lity and Natural Religion, in a Letter to a Minister of the 
Church of Scotland*. 


REV. SIR, 

The intimations you have given me of the use which has 
by some, been made of what I have written on the Freedom 
of the Will, &c. to vindicate what is said on the subject of 
liberty and necessity, by the Author of the Zssays on the 
Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, has occasioned 
my reading this Author’s Essay on that subject with particular 
care and attention. And JI think it must be evident to every 
one, that has read both his Lssay and my Jnguiry, that our 
schemes are exceedingly different from each other, The 
wide difference appears particularly in the following things. 

This author supposes, that such a necessity takes place 
with respect to all men’s actions, as is inconsistent with liber 
ty t, and plainly denies that men have any liberty in acting. 
Thus (p. 168.) after he had been speaking of the necessity of - 
our determinations, as connected with motives, he concludes 
with saying, “‘In short, if motives are not under our power or 
direction, which is confessedly the fact, we can at bottom 
have—No LIBERTY.” Whereas, I have abundantly expressed 
it as my mind, that man, in his moral actions, has true liberty ; 
and that the moral necessity which universally takes place, is 
not in the least inconsistent with any thing that is properly 
called liberty, and with the utmost liberty that can be desired, 
or that can possibly exist or be conceived of. 

I find that some are apt to think, that in that kind of moral 
necessity of men’s volitions, which I suppose to be universal, 
at least some degree of liberty is denied; that though it be 
true Lallow asort of liberty, yet those who maintain a self-de- 
termining power in the will, and a liberty of contingence and 
indifference, hold an higher sort of freedom than I do: but I 
think this is certainly a great mistake. 


* The Essays’? to which this Appendix relates, were the production of 
Davip Hume, Esq. the author of the History of England, &c. 
+ P. 160, 161, 164, 165, and many other places. 
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Liberty, as I have explained it, is the power, opportunity, 
or advantage that any one has to do as he pleases, or conducting 
himself, 1s ANY RESPECT, according to his pleasure ; without 
considering how his pleastire comes to be as it is. It is 
demonstrable, and, I think, has been demonstrated, that no 
necessity of men’s volitions that I maintain, is inconsistent 
with this liberty : and I think it is impossible for any one to 
rise higher in his conceptions of liberty than this: If any ima- 
gine they desire, and that they conceive of a higher and greater 
liberty than this, they are deceived,and delude themselves with 
confused ambiguous words, instead of ideas. If any one should 
here say, “ Yes, I conceive of a freedom above and beyond 
the liberty a man has of conducting himself in any respect as 
he pleases, viz. a liberty of choosing as he pleases.” Such an 
one, if he reflected, would either blush or laugh at his own 
proposal, For, is not choosing as he pleases, conducting him- 
self, IN SOME RESPECT, according to. his pleasure, and 
still without determining how he came by that pleasure? If 
he says, ** Yes, |] came by that pleasure by my own choice.” 
If he be aman of common sense, by this time he will see his 
own absurdity ; for he must needs see that his notion or con- 
ception, even of this liberty, does not contain any judgment 
or conception how he comes by that choice, which first de- 
termines his pleasure, or which originally fixed his own will 
respecting the affair. Or if any shall say, “‘ That a man ex- 
ercises liberty in this, even im determining his own choice, 
but not as he pleases, or not in consequence of any choice, 
preference, or inclination of bis own, but by a determination . 
arising contingently out of a state of absolute indifference ;” 
this is not rising higher in his conception of liberty : as such 
a determination of the will would not be a voluntary determi- 
nation of it. Surely he that places liberty in a power of doing 
something not according to his own choice, or from his choice, 
has not a higher notion of it, than he that places it in doing 
as he pleases, or acting from his own election. If there were 
a power in the mind to determine itself, but not by its choice 
or according to its pleasure, what advantage would it give? 
and what liberty, worth contending for, would be exercised 
in it? Therefore no Arminian, Pelagian, or Epicurean, can 
rise higher in his conceptions of liberty : than the notion ofvit 
which I have explained: which notion is perfectly consistent 
with the whole of that necessity of men’s actions, whieh I 
suppose takes place. And I scruple not to say, it is beyond 
all their wits to invent a higher notion, or forma higher ima- . 
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gination of liberty ; let them talk of sovereignty of the will, 
self-determining power, self-motion, self-direction, arbitrary, 
decision, liberty, ad utrumvis, power of choosing differently im 
given cases, Ke. Ke. as long as they will. It is apparent that 
these men, in their strenuous dispute about these things, aim 
at they know not what, fighting for something they have no 
conception of, substituting a number of confused unmeaning 
words, instead of things, and instead of thoughts. They may 
be challenged clearly to explain what they would have ; but 
_ they never can answer the challenge. 

The Author of the Essays, through his whole Essay on 
Liberty and Necessity, goes on the supposition, that, in order 
to the being of real liberty, a man must have a freedom that 
jis opposed to moral necessity : and yet he supposes, (p. 175,) 
that “ such a liberty must signify a power in the mind of acting 
without and against motives, a power of acting without any view, 
purpose or design, and even of acting tn contradiction to our own 
desires and averstons, and to all our principles of actions ; and 
tsan absurdity altogether inconsistent with a rational nature.” 
Now, who ever imagined such a liberty as this, a higher sort 
or degree of freedom, than a liberty of following one’s own 
views and purposes, and acting agreeably to his own inelina- 
tions and passions ? Who will ever reasonably suppose, that 
a liberty which is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with a 
rational nature, is above that which is consistent with the nature 
of a rational, intelligent, designing agent. 

The Author of the Essays seem to suppose such a ne- 
cessity to take place, as is inconsistent with some supposable. 
Power or ARBITRARY CHoIcE*, or that there is some liberty 
conceivable, whereby men’s own actions might be more Pro- 
PERLY IN THEIR Power t, and by which events might be more, 
DEPENDENT ON OURSELVES {: contrary to what I suppose to be 

‘evident in my Jnguiry. What way can be imagined, of our 
actions being more in our power, from ourselves, or dependent 
on ourselves, than their being from our power to fulfil our own 
choice, to act from our own inclination, pursue our own views, 
and execute our own designs? Certainly, to be able to act thus, 
is as properly having our actions in our power, and dependent 
on ourselves, as a being liable to be the subject of acts and 
events contingently and fortuitously, without desire, view, pur- 
pose or design, or any principle of action within ourselves; as 
we must be, according to this Author’s own declared sense, 
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-if our actions are performed with that liberty that is opposed to 
moral necessity. 

This author seems every where to suppose, that neces- 
sity; most properly so called, attends all men’s actions; and 
that the tems, necessary, unavoidable, impossible, Ke. are 
equally applicable to the case of moral and natural necessity. 
In p. 173, he says, The tdea of necessary and unavoidable 
equally agrees, both to moral and physical necessity. And in 
p- 184, dll things that fall out in the natural and moral world 
arealike necessary. P.174, This inclination and choice ts un- 
avoidable, caused or occasioned by the prevailing motive. In 
this lies the necessity of our actions, that, in such circumstances, 
2 was impossible we could act otherwise. He often expresses 
himself in like’ manner elsewhere, speaking in strong terms 
of men’s actions as unavoidable, what they cannot forbear, 
having no power over their own actions, the order of them being 
unalterably fixed, and inseparably linked together, &c*. 

On the contrary, I have largely declared, that the 
connection between antecedent things and consequent ones, 
which takes place with regard to the acts of men’s wills, which 
is called moral necessity, is called by the name of Necessity 
improperly ; and that all such terms as must, cannot, tmpossi- 
ble, unable, irresistible, unavoidable, invincible, Ke. when ap- 
plied here, are not applied in their proper signification, and 
are either used nonsensically, and with perfect insignificance, 
or in a sense quite diverse from their original and proper 
meaning, and their use in common speech: and, that such 4 
necessity as attends the acts of men’s will, is more properly 
called certainty, than necessity ; it being no other than the 
certain connection between the subject and predicate of the 
proposition which affirms their existence. 

Agreeably to what is observed in my Znguiry, I think 
it is evidently owing to a strong prejudice, arising from an in- 
sensible habitual perversion and misapplication of such like 
terms, as necessary, impossible, unable, unavoidable, invincible, 
&c. that they are ready to think, that to suppose a certain con-- 
nection of men’s yolitions, without any foregoing motives or 
inclinations, or any preceding moral influence whatsoever, 
is truly and properly to suppose a strong itrefragable chain of 
causes and effects, as stand in the way of, and makes utterly - 
vain, opposite destres and endeavours, like immovable and im- 
penetrable mountains of brass ; and impedes our liberty like 
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like walls of adamant, gates of brass, and bars of iron: where- 
as, all such representations suggest ideas as far from the truth, 
as the east is from the west. Nothing that I maintain, sup- 


poses that men are at all hindered by any fatal necessity, from ' 


doing, and even willing and choosing as they please, with full 
freedom; yea with the highest degree of liberty that ever was 
thought of, or that ever could possibly enter into the heart of 
any man to conceive. I know it is in yain to endeavour to 
make some persons believe this, or at least fully and steadily 
to believe it: for if it be demonstrated to them, still the old 
prejudice remains, which has been long fixed by the use of the 
terms necessary, must, cannot, impossible, &c. the association 
with these terms of certain ideas, inconsistent with liberty, is 
not broken; and the judgment is powerfully warped by it; as 
a thing that has been long bent and grown stiff, if it be straiten- 
ed, will return to its former curvity again and again. 
; The author of the /ssays most manifestly supposes, that 
ifmen had the truth concerning the real necessity of all their 
actions clearly in view, they would not appear to themselves, 
or one another, as at all praiseworthy or culpable, or under 
any moral obligation, or accountable for their actions *: which 
supposes, that men are not to be blamed or praised for any 
of their actions, and are not under any obligations, nor are 
_ truly accountable for any thing they do, by reason of this ne- 
cessity; which is very contrary to what I have endeavoured 
to prove, throughout the ¢hird part of my J nguiry. Lhumbly 
conceive it is there shewn, that this is so far from the truth, 
that the moral necessity of men’s actions which truly take 
place, is requisite to the being of virtue and vice, or any thing 
praiseworthy or culpable: that the liberty of indifference and 
contingence, which is advanced in opposition to that necessity, 
is inconsistent with the being of these; as it would suppose 
that men are not determined in what they do, by any virtuous 
or vicious principles, nor act from any motives, intentions or 
aims whatsoever; or have any end, either good or bad, in 
acting. And is it not remarkable, that this author should 
suppose, that, in order to men’s actions truly having any de- 
sert, they must be performed without any view, purpose, de- 
sign, or desire, or any principle of action, or any thing agree- 
able to a rational nature? As it will appear that he does, if we 
compare, p. 206, 207, with p. 175. 
The author of thé Essays supposes, that God has deeply 
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implanted in man’s nature a strong and invincible apprehen- 
sion, or feeling, as he calls it, of a liberty, and contingence 
of his own actions, opposite to that necessity which truly 
attends them; and which in truth does not agree with real 
fact *, is not agreeable to strict philosophic truth}, is con- 
tradictory to the truth of things{, and which truth con- 
tradicts §, not tallying with the real plan ||: and that there- 
fore such feelings are deceitful, and are in reality of the 
delusive kind **. He speaks of them as a wise delusion +f, 
as nice artificial feelings, merely that conscience may have a 
commanding power {{: meaning, plainly, that these feelings 
are a cunning artifice of the author of Nature, to make men 
believe they are free, when they are not§§. He supposes 
that, by these feelings, the moral world has a disguised ap- 
pearance |||], &c. He supposes that all self-approbation, and 
all remorse of conscience, all commendation or condemnation 
of ourselves or others, all sense of desert, and all that is con- 
nected with this way of thinking, all the ideas which at pre- 
sent are suggested by the words ought, should, arise from this 
delusion, and would entirely vanish without it 99. 

All which is very contrary to what I have abundantly in- 
sisted on and endeavoured to demonstrate in my Inquiry ; 
where I have largely shewn, that it is agreeable to the natural 
sense of mankind, that the moral necessity or certainty that 
attends men’s actions, is consistent with praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment ***; and that it isagreeable to our na- 
tural notions, that moral evil, with its desert of dislike and 
abhorrence, and all its other ill deservings, consists in a cer- 
tain deformity in the nature of the dispositions and acts of the 
heart, and not in the evil of something else, diverse from these 
supposed to be their cause or occasion ft. 

I might well ask here, whether any one is to be found in 
the world of mankind, who is conscious to a sense or feeling, 
naturally and deeply rooted in his mind, that, in order to a 
man’s performing any action that is praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy, he must exercise a liberty that implies and signifies a 
power of acting without any motive, view, design, desire, or 
principle of actign? For such a liberty, this author supposes, 
that must be which is opposed to moral necessity, as I have 
already observed, Supposing a man should actually do good, 
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independent of desire, aim, inducement, principle or end, is it 
a dictate of invincible natural sense, that his act is more meri- 
torious or praiseworthy, than if he had performed it for some 
good end, and had been governed in it by good principles and 
motives? and so I might ask, on the contrary, with — to 
evil actions*. 

The author of the Lssays supposes that the bean with- 
out necessity of which we have a natural feeling, implies con- 
tingence; and, speaking of this contingence, he sometimes 
calls it by the name of chance. And it is evident, that his no- 
tion of it, or rather what he says about it, implies things hap- 
pening loosely, fortuitously, by accident, and without a causet. 
Now I conceive the slightest reflection may be sufficient to 
satisfy any one, that such a contingence of men’s actions, ac- _ 
cording to our natural sense, is so far from being essential to 
the morality or merit of those actions, that it would destroy 
it; and that, on the contrary, the dependence of our actions 
on such causes, as inward inclinations, incitements and ends, 
is essential to the being of it. Natural sense teaches men, 
when they see any thing done by others of a good or evil ten- 
dency, to inquire what their mention was; what principles 
and views they were moved by, in order to judge how far 
they are to be justified or condemned; and not to determine, — 
that, in order to their being approved or blamed at all, the 
action must be performed altogether fortuttously, proceeding 
from nothing, arising from no cause. Concerning this matter, 
I have fully expressed my mind in the Jnguiry. 

If the liberty of which we have a natural sense, as ne- 
cessary to desert, consists in the mind’s self-determination, 
without being determined by previous inclination or motive, 
then indifference is essential to it, yea absolute indifference ; 
as is observed in my Inguary. But men naturally have na 
notion of any such liberty as this, as essential to the morality 
or demerit of their actions; but, on the contrary, such a li- 
berty, if it were possible, would ‘be inconsistent with our na- 
tural notions of desert, as is largely shown in the Jnquiry ft: 
if it be agreeable to natural sense, that men must be indif- 
ferent in determining their own actions; then, according to 
the same, the more they are determined by inclination, either 
good or bad, the less they have of desert: the more good ac- 
tions are performed from good disposition, the less praise- 
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worthy ; and the more evil deeds are from evil dispositions, 
the less culpable; and, in general, the more men’s actions are 
from their hearts, the less they are to be commended or con- 
demned: which all must know is very contrary to natural 
sense. » ¢ 

Moral necessity is owing to the power and government of 
the inclination of the heart, either habitual or occasional, ex- 
cited by motive: but, according to natural and common sense, 
the more a man does any thing with full inclination of heart, 
the more is it to be charged to his account for his condemna- 
tion, if it be an ill action, and the more to be ascribed to him 
for his praise, if it be good. . 

If the mind were determined to evil actions by con- 
tingence, from a state of indifference, then either there would 
be no fault in them, or else the fault would be in being go 
perfectly indifferent, that the mind was equally liable to bea 
bad or good determination. And if this indifference be liberty, 
then the very essence of the blame or fault would lie in the 
liberty itself, or the wickedness would, primarily and sum- 
marily, lein being a free agent. If there were no fault in 
being indifferent, then there would be no fault in the deter- 
mination being agreeable to such a state of indifference : that is 
there could be no fault found, that opposite determinations ac- 
tually happen to take place zndifferently, sometimes good and 
sometimes bad, as contingence governs and decides. And if 
it be afault to be indifferent to good and evil, then such in- 
difference is no indifference to good and evil, but is a deter- 
mination to evil, or toa fault; and such an indifferent dis- 
position would be an evil disposition, tendency, or determi- 
nation of mind. So inconsistent are these notions of liberty, 
as essential to praise or blame. 

The author of the Essays supposes men’s natural delu- 
sive sense of a liberty of contingence, to be, in truth, the foun- 
dation of all the labour, care and industry of mankind ;* 
and that if men’s * practical ideas had been formed on the plan 
of universal necessity, the ignava ratio, the inactive doctrine 
of the Stoics, would have followed; and that there would 
have been no Room for forethought about futurity, or any 
sort of industry and care :+}’ plainly implying, that, in this 
case, men would see and know that all their industry and 
care signified nothing, was in vain, and to no purpose, or of 
no benefit ; events being fixed in an irrefragable chain, and 
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not at all pEPENDING on their care and endeavour; as he 
explains himself, particularly, in the instance of men’s use 
of means to prolong life *: not only very contrary to what I 
largely maintain in my Znguiry +, but also very inconsistent- 
ly with his own seheme, in what he supposes of the ends for 
which God has so deeply implanted this deceitful feeling in 
man’s nature ; in which he manifestly supposes men’s care 
and industry not to be in vain and of no benefit, but of great 
use, yea of absolute necessity, in order to their obtaining 
the most important ends and necessary purposes of human life, 
and to fulfil the ends of action to the BEsT ADVANTAGE ; as 
he largely declares {. Now, how shall these things be recon- 
eiled? That, ifmen hada clear view of real truth, they would 
see that there was no room for their care and industry, because 
they would see it to be in vain, and of no benefit ; and yet 
that God, by having a clear view of real truth, sees their being 
excited to care and industry, will be of excellent use to man- 
kind, and greatly for the benefit of the world, yea absolutely 
necessary in order to it : and that therefore the great wisdom 
and goodness of God to men appears, in artfully contriving 
to put them on care and industry for their good, which good 
could not be obtained without them; and yet both these things 
are maintained at once, and in the same sentences and words 
by this author. The very reason he gives, why God has put 
this deceitful feeling into men, contradicts and destroys it- 
self; that God in his great goodness to men gave them such 
a deceitful feeling, because it was very useful and necessary 
for them, and greatly for their benefit, or excites them ta 
care and industry for their own good, which care and industry 
is useful and necessary to that end ; ‘and yet the very thing for 
which, as a reason, this great benefit of care and industry is 
given, is God’s deceiving men in this very point, in making 
them think their care and industry to be of great benefit to 
them, when indeed itis of none at all ; and ifthey saw the real 
truth, they would see all their endeavours to be wholly use- 
less, that there was No Room for them, and that the event 
does not at all DEPEND upon them §. 

And besides, what this author says plainly implies (as 
appears by what has been already observed,) that it is ne- 
cessary men should be deceived, by being made to believe 
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that future events are contingent, and their own future actions 
free, with such a freedom, as signifies that their actions are not 
the fruit of their own desires, or designs, but altogether con- 
tingent, fortuitous and without a cause. But how should a 
notion of liberty, consisting in accident or loose chance, en- 
courage care and industry? I should think it would rather 
entirely discourage every thing of this nature. For surely, if 
our actions do not depend on our desires and designs, then 
they do not depend on our endeavours, flowing from our de- 
sires and desigas. This Author himself seems to suppose, that 
if men had, indeed, such a liberty of contingence, it would 
render all endeavours to determine or move men’s future voli- 
tions, in vain: he says, that, in this case, fo exhort, to insiruct, 
io promise, or to threaten, would be to no purpose*. Why? 
Because (as he himself gives the reason), ‘‘ then our will would 
be capricious and arbitrary, and we should be thrown loose 
altogether, and our arbitrary power could do us good or ill 
only by accident.” But if such a loose fortuitous state would 
render vain others’? endeavours upon us, for the same reason 
would it make useless our endeavours on ourselves: for events 
that are truly contingent and accidental, and altogether loose 
from, and independent of, all foregoing causes, are independ- 
ent on every foregoing cause within ourselves, as well as in 
others. 

I suppose that it is so far from being true, that our minds 
are naturally possessed with a notion of such liberty as this, so 
strongly, that it is impossible to root it out, that indeed men 
have no such notion of liberty at all, and that it is utterly im- 
possible, by any means whatsoever to implant or introduce 
such a notion into the mind. As no such notions as imply self- 
contradiction and self-abolition can subsist in the mind, as I 
have shewn in my Inquiry; I think a mature sensible consi- 
deration of the matter is sufficient to satisfy any one, that even 
the greatest and most learned advocates themselves for liberty 
of indifference and self-determination, have no such notion; 
and that indeed they mean something wholly inconsistent with, 
and directly subversive of, what they strenuously affirm, aud 
earnestly contend for. By a man having a power of deter- 
mining his own will, they plainly mean a power of determining 
his will as he pleases, or as he chooses; which supposes that 
the mind has a choice, prior to its going about to confirm any 
action or determination to it. And if they mean that they 
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determine even the original or prime choice, by their own 
pleasure or choice, as the thing that causes and directs it; E- 
scruple not most boldly to affirm, that they speak ‘they know 
not what, and that of which they have no manner of idea ; 
because no such contradictory notion can come into, of have 
a moment’s subsistence in the mind of any man living, as an 
original or first choice being caused, or brought into being, by 
choice. After all, they say, fice have no higher or other 
conception of liberty, than that vulgar notion of it, which 
contend for} viz. a man’s having power or opportunity to do as 
he chooses: or if they had a notion that every act of choice 
was determined by choice, yet it would destroy their notion 
of the contingence of choice; for then no one act of choice 
would arise contingently, or from a state of indifference, but 
every individual act, in all the series, would ar ise from fore- 
going bias or preference, and from a cause predetermining and 
fixing its existence, which introduces at once such a chain of 
causes and effects, each preceding link decisively fixing the. 
following, as they would by all means avoid. 

And such kind of delusion and self-contradiction as this, 
does not arise in men’s minds by nature: it is not owing to any 
natural feeling which God has strongly fixed in the mind and 
nature of man; but to false philosophy, and strong prejudice, 
from a deceitful abuse of words. It is artifical ; ; not in the 
sense of the Author of the Zssays, supposing it to be a deceit- 
ful artifice of God; but artificial as opposed to natural, and as 
owing to an ar tificial deceitful management of terms, to darken 
and confound the mind. Men have no such thing when they 
first begin to exercise reason; but must have a great deal of 
' time to blind themselves with metaphysical ‘confusion, before 
they can embrace, and rest in such definitions of liberty as are 
given, and imagine they understand them. 

On the whole, I humbly conceive, that whosoever will 
give himself the trouble of weighing, what I have offered to 
consideration in my Jnguiry, must be sensible, that such a 
moral necessity of men’s actions as I maintain, is not at all in-. 
consistent with any liberty that any creature has, or can have, 
as a free, accountable, moral agent, and subject of moral go-. 
vernment; and that this moral 3 necessity is so far from being in- 
inconsistent with praise and blame, and the benefit and 
use of men’s own care and labour, that, on the contrary, 
it implies the very ground and reason, why men’s actions 
are to be ascribed to them as their own, in such a man- 
ner as to infer desert, praise and blame, approbation 
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and remorse of conscience, reward and punishment ; and 
that it establishes the moral system of the universe, and 
 God’s moral: government, in every respect, with the proper 
use of motives, exhortations, commands, counsels, promises, 
and threatenings ; and the use and benefit of endeavours, 
care and industry. There is therefore no need that the 
strict philosophic truth should be at all concealed; nor is 
there any danger in contemplation and profound discovery in 
these things. So far from this, that the truth in this matter 
is of vast importance, and extremely needful to be known ; 
and the more clearly and perfectly the real fact is known, 
and the more constantly it is in view, the better. More particu- 
larly, that the clear and full knowledge of that, which is the 
true system of the universe, in these respects, would greatly 
establish the doctrines which teach the true Christian scheme 
of Divine administration in the city of God, and the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, in its most important articles. Indeed these 
things never can be well established, and the opposite errors— 
so subversive of the whole gospel, which at this day so greatly 
and generally prevail,—be well confuted, or the arguments 
by which they are maintained, answered, till these points are 
settled. While this is not done, it is, to me, beyond doubt, 
that the friends of those great gospel truths, will but poorly 
maintain their controversy with the adversaries of those truths : 
they will be obliged often to shuffle, hide, and turn their 
backs ; and the latter will have a strong fort, from whence 
they never can be driven, and weapons to use, from which 
those whom they oppose will find no shield to screen them- 
selves; and they will always puzzle, confound, and keep 
under the friends of sound doctrine ; and glory, and vaunt 
themselves in their advantage over them ; and carry their 
affairs with an high hand, as they have done already for a 
long time past. 

I conclude, Sir, with asking your pardon for troubling: 
you with so much in vindication of myself from the imputation 
of advancing a scheme of necessity, like that of the author of 
the Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion. 
Considering that what I have said is not only in vindication of 
myself, but, as I think, of the most important articles of moral 
philosophy and religion ; I trust in what I know of your can- 
dour, that you will excuse, 

' Your obliged friend and brother, 
J. EDWARDS, 
SrockKBRIDGE, JuLY 25th, 1757. 
Wom eo) 31 
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Tue Author had designed these Dissertations * for the public view; and 
wrote them out as they now appear: though it is probable, that if his life 
had been spared, he would have revised them, and rendered them in some 
respects more complete. Some new sentiments, here and there, might pro- 
bably have been added ; and some passages brightened with farther illustra- 
tions. ‘This: may be conjectured from some brief hints, or sentiments 
minuted down on loose papers, found in the manuscripts. 

But those sentiments concisely sketched out, which, it is thought, the 
author intended to enlarge, and digest into the body of the work, cannot be 
so amplified by any other hand, as to do justice to the author: it is therefore 
probably best that nothing of this kind should be attempted. 

As these Dissertations were more especially designed for the learned 
and inauisitive, it is expected that the judicious and candid will not be dis- 
posed to object, that the manner in which these subjects are treated is 
something above the level of common readers. For though a superficial way 
of discourse and loose harangues may well enough suit some subjects, and 
answer some valuable purposes; yet other subjects demand more closeness 
and accuracy. And if an author should neglect to do justice to a subject, 
for fear that the simpler sort should not fully understand him, he might 
expect to be deemed a trifler by the more intelligent. 

Our author had a rare talent to penetrate deep in search of truth; to 
take an extensive survey of a subject, and look through it into remote con- 
sequences. Hence many theorems, that appeared hard and barren to others, 
were to him pleasant and fruitful fields, where his mind would expatiate with 
peculiar ease, profit and entertainment. ‘Those studies, which to some are 
too fatiguing to the mind, and wearying to the constitution, were to him but 
a natural play of genius, and which his mind without labour would freely 
and spontaneously perform. A close and conclusive way of reasoning upon 
a controversial point was easy and natural to him. 

This may serve, it is conceived, to account for his usual manner of 
treating obstruse and controverted subjects, which some have thought has 
been too metaphysical. But the truth is, that his critical method of looking 


¥ This preface was originally prefixed to the two following Dissertations, 
* concerning the End for which God created the World, and the Nature of True 
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through the nature of his subject—his accuracy and precision in canvassing 
truth, comparing ideas, drawing consequences, pointing out and exposing 
absurdities,—naturally led him to reduce the evidence in favour of truth into 
the form of demonstration ; which, doubtless, where it can be obtained, is the 
‘most eligible, and by far the most satisfying to great and noble minds. And 
though some readers may find the labour hard to keep pace with the writer, 
in the advances he makes, where the ascent is arduous; yet in general all 
was easy to him: such was his peculiar love and discernment of truth, and 
natural propensity to search after it. His own ideas were clear to him, 
where some readers have thought them obscure. Thus many things in the 
works of NEwTon and Locke, which appear either quite unintelligible, or 
very obscure to the illiterate, were clear and bright to those illustrious 
authors, and their learned readers. 

The subjects here handled are sublime and important. The end which 
God had in view in creating the world, was doubtless worthy of him; and 
consequently the most excellent and glorious possible. This therefore must 
be worthy to be known by all the intelligent creation, as excellent in itself, 
and worthy of their pursuit. And as true virtue distinguishes the inhabitants 
of heaven, and all the happy candidates for that world of glory, from all 
others; there cannot surely bea more interesting subject, 

The notions which some men entertain concerning God’s end in creat- 
ing the world, and concerning true virtue, in ovr Jate author’s opinion, have 
a natural tendency to corrupt Christianity, and to destroy the gospel of our 
divine Redeemer. It was therefore, no doubt, in the exercise of a pious 
concern for the honour and glory of God, and a tender respect to the best 
interests of his fellow-men, that this devout and learned writer undertook 
the following work.—May the Father of lights smile upon the pious and 
benevolent aims and labours of his servant, and crown them with his 
blessing ! 
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Containing Explanations of Terms and general Positions. 


= 
‘l O avoid all confusion in our inquiries concerning the end 
for which God created the world, a distinction should be ob- 
served between the chief end for which an agent performs any 
work, and the ultimate end. These two phrases are not al- 
ways precisely of the same signification : and though the 
chief end be always an ultimate end, yet every ultimate end 
is not always a chief end. A chief end is opposite to an zn- 
ferior end: An ultimate end is opposite to a subordinate end. 
A subordinate end is what an agent aims at, not at all 
upon its own account, but wholly on the account of a further 
end, of which it is considered as a means. Thus when a man 
that goes a journey to obtain a medicine to restore his health, 
the obtaining of that medicine is his subordinate end; because 
it is not an end that he values at all upon its own account; but 
wholly as a means of a further end, viz. his health. Separate 
the medicine from that further end, and it is not at all de- 
sired. | 
An ultimate end is that which the agent seeks, in what he 
does, for its own sake; what he loves, values, and takes plea- 
sure in on its own account, and not merely as a means of a 
further end. As when aman loves the taste of some parti- 
cular sort of fruit, and is at pains and cost. to obtain it, for the 
sake of the pleasure of that taste which he values upon its 
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own account, as he loves his own pleasure; and not merely for 
the sake of any other good, which he supposes his enjoying 
that pleasure will be the means of. x 

Some ends are subordinate, not only as they are subor- 
dinated to an ultimate end; but ‘also to another end that is 
itself but subordinate. Yea, there may be a succession or 
chain of many subordinate ends, one dependent on another, 
one sought for another; before you come to any thing that 
the agent aims at, and seeks for its own sake, As whena man 
sells a garment to get money—to buy tools—to till his land— 
to obtain a crop—to supply him with food—to gratify the ap- 
petite. And he seeks to gratify his appetite, on its own ac- 
count, as what is grateful in itself. Here the end of his sell- 
ing his garment to get money, is only a subordinate end; and 
itis not only subordinate to the ultimate end— gratifying his ap- 
petite—but to a nearer end—buying husbandry tools; and his 
obtaining these is only a subordinate end, being only for the 
sake of tilling land. And the tillage of land is an end not 
sought on its own account, but for the sake of the crop to be 
produced; and the crop produced is an end sought only for 
the sake of making bread ; and bread, is sought for the sake of 
gratifying the appetite. 

Here gratifying the appetite is called the ultimate end ; 
because it is the dast in the chain where a man’s aim rests, 
obtaining in that the thing finally aimed at. So whenever a 
man comes to that in which his desire terminates and rests, it 
being something valued on its own account, then he comes to 
an wtzmate end, let the chain be longer or shorter; yea, if 
there be but one link or one step that he takes before he comes 
to this end. As when a man that loves honey puts it into his 
mouth, for the sake of the pleasure of the taste, without aim- 
ing at any thing further. So that an end which an agent has 
in view, may be both his zmmediate and his ultimate end; his 
next and his dast end. That end which is sought for the sake 
of itself, and not for the sake of a further end, is an ultimate 
end; there the aim of the agent stops and rests, 

A thing sought may have the nature of an ultimate, and 
also of a subordinate end; as it may be sought partly on its 
own account, and partly for the sake of a further end. Thus 
aman, in what he does, may seek the love and respect of a 
particular person, partly on its own account, because it is in 
itself agreeable to men to be the objects of others’ esteem 
and love; and partly, because he hopes, through the friend- 
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ship of that person, to have his assistance in other affairs; and 
so to be put under advantage for obtaining further ends. 
A chief end, which is opposite to an znferior end, is some- 


thing diverse from an ultimate end; it is most valued, and | 


therefore most sought after by the agent in what he does. It 
is evident, that to be an end more valued than another end, is 
not exactly the same thing as to be an end valued ultimately, 
or for its own sake. This will appear, if it be considered. 

1. That two different ends may be both ultimate, and yet 
not be chief ends. They may be both valued for their own 
sake, and both sought in the same work or acts; and yet one 
valued more highly, and sought more than another. Thus a 
man may go a journey to obtain two different benefits or en- 
joyments,. both which may be agreeable to him in themselves 
considered ; and yet one may be much more agreeable than 
the other; and so be what he sets his heart chiefly upon. Thus 
aman inay go a journey, partly to obtain the possession and 
enjoyment of a bride that is very dear to him; and partly to 
gratify his curiosity in looking in a telescope, or some new- 
invented and extraordinary optic glass; and the one not pro- 
perly subordinate to the other. een therefore both may be 
ultimate ends. . But yet obtaining his beloved bride may be 
his chief end; and the benefit of the optic glass his inferior 
end. 

2. An ultimate end is not always the chief end, becausé 
some subordinate ends may be more valued and sought after 
than some ulizmate ends.. Thus, for instance, a man may aim 
at two things in his journey; one, to visit his friends, and an- 
other, to receive a large sum of money. The. latter, may be 
but a subordinate end; he may not value the silver and gold 
on their own account, but only for pleasure, gratification, and 
honour; the money is valued only as a means of the other. 
But yet, obtaining the money may be more valued, and so is 
an figher end of his journey than the pleasure of seeing his 
friends ; though the latter is valued on its own account, and so 
is an ultimate end. 


But here several things may be noted; 


First, When it is said, that some suJordinate ends may 
be more aE than some wlizmate ends, it is not supposed 
that ever a subordinate end is more valued than ¢hat to which 
itis subordinate. For that reason it is called a subordinate end, 
because it is valued and sought not for its own sake, but only 
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in subordination to a further end. But yet a subordinate end 
may be valued more than some other ultimate end that it is — 
not subordinate to. Thus, for instance, a man goes a journey 
to receive a sum of money, only for the value of the pleasure 
and honour that the money may bea meansof. In this case 
it is impossible that the subordinate end, viz. his having the 
money, should be more valued by him than the pleasure and 
honour for which he values it. It would be absurd to suppose 
that he values the means more than the end, when he has no 
value for the means, but for the sake of the end of which it is 
the means. But yet he may value the money, though but a 
subordinate end, more than some other ultimate end to which 
it is not subordinate, and with which it has no connection. 
For instance, more than the comfort of a friendly visit, which 
was one ultimate end of his journey. 

Secondly, ‘The ultimate end is always supertor te its sub- 
ordinate end, and more valued by the agent, unless it be when 
the ultimate end entirely depends on the subordinate. If 
he has no other means by which to obtain his last end, then 
the subordinate may be as much valued as the last end; be- 
cause the last end, in such a case, altogether depends upon, 
and is wholly and certainly conveyed by it. As for imstance, 
if a pregnant woman has a peculiar appetite to a certain rare 
fruit that is to be found only in the garden of a particular 
friend of hers, at a distance—and she goes a journey to her 
friend’s house or garden, to obtain that fruit—the w/timate end 
of her journey is to gratify that strong appetite; the obtain- 
ing that fruit, is the subordinate end of it. If she looks upon 
it, that the appetite can be gratified by mo other means than 
the obtaining of that fruit; and that it will certainly be gratifi- 
ed if she obtain it, then she will value the fruit as much as she 
values the gratification of her appetite. But otherwise, it will 
not be so. If she be doubiful whether that fruit will satisfy 
her craving, then she will not value it equally with the gratifi- 
cation of her appetite itself. Or if there be some other fruit 
that she knows of, that will gratify her desire, at least zn part, 
which she can obtain without such trouble as shall countervail 
the gratification—or if her appetite cannot be gratified with- 
out this fruit, nor yet with it alone, without something else to 
be compounded with it—then her value for her last end will 
bé divided between these several ingredients, as so many sub- 
ordinate ends, and no one alone will be equally valued with the 
last end. Hence it rarely happens, that a subordinate end is 
equally valued with its last end; because the obtaining of a last 
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end rarely depends on one single, uncompounded means, and 
infallibly connected with it. Therefore, men’s last ends are 
commonly their highest ends. 

Thirdly, If any being has but one ultimate end, in all 
that he does, and there be a great variety of operations, his 
last end may justly be looked upon as his supreme end. For, 
in sucha case, every other end but that one, is in order to that 
end; and therefore no other can be superior to it. Because, 
as was observed before, a subordinate end is never more valued 
than the end to which it is subordinate. Moreover, the sub- 
ordinate effects, or events, brought to pass, as means of this 
end, all uniting to contribute their share towards obtaining the 
one last end, are very various; and therefore, by what has been 
now observed, the ultimate end of all must be valued more 
than any one of the particular means. This seems to be the 
case with the works of God, as may more fully appear in the 
sequel, . 

Fourthly, Whatsoever any agent has in view in any thing 
he does, which is agreeable to. him 7m itself, and not merely for 
the sake of something else, is regarded by that agent as his 
fast end. The same may be said of avoiding that which is in 
itself painful or disagreeable ; for the avoiding of what is dis- 
agreeable is agreeable. This will be evident to any bearing 
in mind the meaning of the terms. By /ast end being meant, 
that which is regarded and sought by an agent, as agreeable 
or desireable for its own sake; a subordinate that which is 
sought only for the sake of something else, 

Fifthly, From hence it will follow, that, if an agent has in 
view more things than one that will be brought to pass by what 
he does, which he loves and delights in on their own account, 
then he must have more things than one that he regards as his 
fast ends in what he does. But if there be Sut one thing that 
an agent seeks, on its own account, then there can be but one 
Jast end which he has in all his actions and operations. 

But only here -a distinction must be observed of things 
which may be said to be agreeable to an agent, in themselves 
considered: (1.) What is in itself grateful to an agent, and 
valued on its own account, simply and absolutely considered ; 
antecedent to, and zmdependent of all conditions, or any sup- 
position of particular cases and circumstances. And, (2.) 
What may be said to be in itself agreeable to an agent, 
hypothetically and consequentially ; or, on supposition of such 
and such circumstances, or on the happening of such a parti, 
cular case, * 
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Thus, for instance, a man may originally love society. 
An inclination to society may be implanted in his very nature ; 
and society may be agreeable to him antecedent to all pre- 
supposed cases and circumstances ; and this may cause him 
to seek a family. And the comfort of society may be origi- 
nally his dast end, in seeking a family. But after he has a fa- 
mily, peace, good order, and mutual justice and friendship 
in his family, may be agreeable to him, and what he delights 
in for their own sake; and therefore these things may be 
his dast end in many things he does in the government and 
regulation of his family. But they were not his original end 
with respect to his family. The justice and the peace of a fa- 
mily was not properly his last end defore he had a family, that 
induced him to seek a family, but consequentially: And 
the case being put of his having a family, then these things 
wherein the good order and beauty of a family consist, be- 
come his last end in many things he does in such circumstances. 

In like manner we must suppose that God before he creat- 
ed the world, had some good in view, as.a consequence of 
the world’s existence, that was originally agreeable to him 
in itself considered, that inclined him to bring the universe 
into existence, in such a manner as he created it. But after 
the world was created, and such and such intelligent creatures 
actually had existence, in such and such circumstances, then 
a wise, just regulation of them was agreeable to God, in itself 
considered. And God’s love of justice, and hatred of injus- 
tice, would be sufficient in such a case to induce God ta 
deal justly with his creatures, and to prevent all injustice in 
him towards them. But yet there is no necessity of suppos- 
ing, that God’s love of doing justly to intelligent beings, 
and hatred of the contrary, was what originally induced God 
to create the world, and make intelligent beings ; and. so to 
order the occasion of doing either justly or unjustly, The 
justice of God’s nature makes a just regulation agreeable, and 
the contrary disagreeable, as there is occasion ; the subject 
being supposed, and the occasion given. But we must sup- 
pose something else that should incline him to create the sub- 
jects, or order the occasion. 

So that perfection of God which we call his faithfulness, 
or his inclination to fulfil his promises to his creatures, could 
not properly be what moved him to create the world; nor 
could such a fulfilment of his promises to his creatures be his 
last end in giving the creatures being. But yet after the 
world is created, after intelligent creatures are made, and 
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God has bound himself by promise to them, then that dispo- 
sition, which is called his faithfulness, may move him in his 
providential disposals toward them ; and this may be the end 
of many of God’s works of providence, even the exercise of 
his faithfulness in fulfilling his promises, and may be in the 
lower sense his Jast end ;. because faithfulness and truth must 
be supposed to be what is in zéself amiable to God, and what 
he delights in for its own sake. Thus God may have ends of 
particular works of Providence, which are ultimate ends in 
a lower sense, which were not ultimate ends of the creation. 

So that here we have two sorts of ultimate ends; one 
of which may be called, original and independent, the other 
consequential and dependent ; for it is evident, the latter sort 
are truly of the nature of ultimate ends; because though 
their being agreeable to the agent, be consequential on the 
existence, yet the subject and occasion being supposed, they 
are agreeable and amiable in themselves. We may suppose, 
that, to a i1ighteous Being, doing justice between two parties, 
with whom he is concerned, is agreeable in 2se/f, and not 
merely for the sake of some otherend: And yet we may 
suppose, that a desire of doing justice between two parties, 
may be consequential on the being of those parties, and the 
occasion given.—It may be observed, that when I speak of 
God’s ultimate end in the creation of the world, in the follow- 
ing discourse, I commonly mean in that highest sense, viz. 
the original ultimate end. 

Swxthly, It may be further observed, that the original 
ultimate end or ends of the creation of the world is alone 
that which induces God to give the occasion for consequential 
ends, by the first creation of the world, and the original dis- 
posal of it. And the more original the end is, the more ex- 
tensive and universal it is, That which God had primarily 
in view in creating, and the original ordination of the world, 
must be constantly kept in view, and have a governing in- 
fluence in all God’s works, or with respect to every thing he 
does towards his creatures. _ And therefore, 

Seventhly, If we use the phrase ultimate end in this 
highest sense, then the same that is God’s ultimate end, in 
creating the world, if we suppose but one such end, must be 
what he makes his ultimate aim in all his works, in every 
thing he does either in creation or Providence. But we must 
suppose, that, in the use to which God puts his creatures, 
he must evermore have a regard to the end for which he has 


made them. But if we take ultimate end in the other lower | 
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sense, God may sometimes have regard to those things as 
ultimate ends, in particular works of Providence, which could 
notin any proper sense be his /ast end in creating the world. | 

Fightly, On the other hand, whatever appears to be 
God’s ultimate end, in any sense, of his works of Providence 
an general; that.must be the ultimate end of the work of 
creation itself. Forthough God may act for anend that is ulti- 
mate in a lower sense, insome of his works of Providence, which 
is not the ultimate end of the creation of the world, yet this 
doth not take place with regard to the works of Providence 
an general; for God’s works of Providence in general, are 
the same with the general use to which he puts the world he 
has made. And we may well argue from what we see of the 
general use which God makes of the world, to the general 
end for which he designed the world. Though there may 
be some ends of particular works of Providence, that were 
not the dast end of the creation, which are in themselves grate~. 
ful to God in such particular emergent circumstances, and 
so are last ends in an inferior sense ; yet this is only in cer- 
tain cases, or particular occasions. But if they are last ends 
of God’s proceedings in the use of the world zm general this 
shews that his making them last ends do not depend on par 
“ticular cases and circumstances, but the nature of things in 
general, and his general design in the being and constitution 
of the universe. 

Ninthly, If there be but one thing that is originally, and 
independent on any future supposed cases, agreeable to God, 
to be obtained by the creation of the world, then there can 
be but one last end of God’s work, in this highest sense. But 
if there are vartous things, properly diverse one from another, 
that are absolutely and independently agreeable to the divine 
Being, which are actually obtained by the creation of the 
world, then there were several ultimate ends of the creation in 
that highest sense. fea 
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CHAP. I. 


Wherein is considered, what Reason teaches concerning this 
Affair. 


SECT. I. 


Some Things observed in general, which Reason dictates. 


Having observed these things, to prevent confusion, I 
now proceed toconsider what may, and what may not, be sup- 
posed to be God’s ultimate end in the creation of the world. 

Indeed this affair seems properly to be an affair of divine 
revelation. In order to be determined what was designed, in 
the creating of the astonishing fabric of the universe we be- 
hold, it becomes us to attend to, and rely on; what HE has 
told us, who was the architect. He best knows his own heart, 
and what his own ends and designs were, in the wonderful 
works which he has wrought. Nor is it to be supposed that 
mankind—who, while destitute of revelation, by the utmost 
improvements of their own reason, and advances in science 
and philosophy, could come to no clear and established deter- 
mination who the author of the world was—would ever have 
obtained any tolerable settled judgment of the end which the 
author of it proposed to himself in so vast, complicated, and 
wonderful a work of his hands, And though it be true, that 
the revelation which God has given to men, as a light shining 
in a dark place, has been the occasion of great improvement 
of their faculties, and has taught men how to use their rea- 
son; and though mankind now, through the long continued £ 
assistance they have had by this divine light, have come to 
great attainments in the habitual exercise of reason; yet r 
confess it would be relying too much on reason, to determine , 
the affair of God’s last end in the creation of the world, with- ¢ 
out being herein principally guided by divine revelation, since ¢ ~ 
God has given a revelation containing instructions concerning ¢ 
this yery matter. Nevertheless, as objections have chiefly 
been made, against what I think the scriptures have truly re- 
vealed, from the pretended dictates of reason, I would, in the 
first place, soberly consider in a few things, what seems ra- 
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tional to be supposed concerning this affair ;—and ¢hen pro- 
ceed to consider what light divine revelation gives us in it. 

As to the first of these, I think the following things ap- 
pear to be the dictates of reason : 

}. That no notion of God’s last end in the ereation of the 
world, is agreeable to reason, which would truly imply any 
indigence, insufficiency, and mutability in God; or any de- 
pendence of the Creator on the creature, for any part of his 
perfection or happiness. Because it is evident, by both 
scripture and reason, that God is infinitely, eternally, un- 
changeably, and independently glorious and happy: that he 
cannot be profited by, or receive any thing from the creature; 
or be the subject of any sufferings, or diminution of his glory 
and felicity from any other being. The notion of God creat- 
ing the world, in order to receive any thing properly from the 
creature, is not only contrary to the nature > of God, but incon- 
sistent with the notion of creation ; which implies a being re- 
ceiving its existence, and all that belongs to it out of nothing. 
And this implies the most perfect, absolute, and universal - 
derivation and dependence. Now, if the creature receives its 
ALL from God, entirely and perfectly, how is it possible that 
zt should have any thing to add to God, to make him in any 
respect more than he was before, and so be Creator become 
dependent on the creature ? 

2. Whatsoever is good and valuable 2m ztself, is worthy 
that God should value it with an ult7mate respect. It is there- 
fore worthy to be made the Jast end of his operation ; if it be 
properly capable of being attained. For it may be supposed 
that some things, valeble and excellent in themselves, are 
not properly capable of being at/ained in any divine opera- 
tion; because their existence, in all possible respects, must 
be conceived of as prior to any divine operation. Thus God’s 
existence and infinite perfection, though infinitely valuable in 
themselves, cannot be supposed to be the end of any divine 
operation ; for we cannot conceive of them as, in any respect, 
conseguent on any works of God. But whatever is 2m wself 
valuable, absolutely so, and is capable of being sought and 
attained, is worthy to be made a last end of the divine opera- 
tion.—T herefore, 

3. Whatever that be which is 27 zéself most valuable, and 
was so originally, prior to the creation of the world, and which 
is attainable by the creation, if there be any ching which was 
superior in value to all others, ‘hat must be worthy to be God’s 
dast end in the creation; and also worthy to be his highest 
end.—In consequence of this it will follow, 
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4. That if God himself be, in any respect, properly ca= 


pable of being his own end in the creation of the world, then it 


is reasonable to suppose that he -had respect to himself, as his 
last. and highest end, in this work; because he is worthy in 
himself to be so, being infinitely the greatest and best of be- 
ings. All things else, with regard to worthiness, importance, 
and excellence, are perfectly as nothing in comparison of him. 
And therefore, if God has respect to things according to their 
nature and proportions, he must necessarily have the greatest 
respect to himself. It would be against the perfection of his 
nature, his wisdom, holiness, and perfect rectitude, whereby 
he is disposed to do every thing that is fit to be done, to supe 
pose otherwise. At least, a great part of the moral rectitude 
of God, whereby he is disposed to every thing that is fit, 
suitable, and amiable in itself, consists in his having the 
highest regard to that which is in itself highest and best. The 
moral rectitude of God must consist in a due respect to things 
that are objects of moral respect; that is, to intelligent beings 
capable of moral actions and relations. And therefore it must 
chiefly consist in giving due respect to that Being to whom 
most is due; for God is infinitely the most worthy of regard. 
The worthiness of others is as nothing to his; so that to him 
belongs all possible respect. To him belongs the whole of the 
respect that any intelligent being is capable of. To him be- 
longs ALL the heart. Therefore, if moral rectitude of heart 
consists in paying the respect of the heart which is due, or 
which fitness and suitableness requires, fitness requires infi- 
nitely the greatest regard to be paid to God; and the denying 
of supreme regard here would be a conduct infinitely the most 
unfit. Hence it will follow, that the moral rectitude of the 
disposition, inclination, or affection of God CHIEFLY consists 
in a regard to HIMSELF, infinitely above his regard to all other 
beings; or, in other words, his holiness consists in this. 

And if it be thus fit that God should have a supreme re- 
gard to himself, then it is fit that this supreme regard should 
appear in those things by which he makes himself known, or 
by his word and works, i. e. in what he says, and in what he 
does. Jf it be an infinitely amiable thing in God, that he 
should have a supreme regard to himself, then it is an amiable 


; 


thing that he should act as having a chief regard to himself ; or § 


act in such a manner, as to shew that he has such a regard: 

that what is highest in God’s heart, may be highest in his 

actions and conduct. And if it was God’s intention, as there is 
VoL. I. 3L 
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great reason to think it was, that his works should exhibit an 
amage of himself their author, that it might brightly appear 
by his works what manner of being he is, and afford a proper 
representation of his divine excellencies, and especially his 
moral excellence, consisting in the disposition of his heart ; 
then it is reasonable to suppose that his works are so wrought 
as to shew this supreme respect to himself, wherein his moral 
excellence primarily consists. 

When we are considering what would be most fit for God 
chiefly to respect, with regard to the universality of things, it 
may help us to judge with greater ease and satisfaction, to 
consider, what we can suppose would be determined by some 
third being of perfect wisdom and rectitude, that should be 
perfectly indifferent and disinterested. Or if we make the 
supposition, that infinitely wise justice and rectitude, were a 
distinct disinterested person, whose office it was to determine 
how things shall be most properly ordered in the whole king- 
dom of existence, including king and subjects, God and his 
creatures ; and, upon a view of the whole, to decide, what re-— 
gard should prevail in ali proceedings. Now such a judge, in. 
adjusting the proper measures and kinds of regard, would 
weigh things in an even balance; taking care, that a greater 
part of the whole should be more respected, than the lesser, 
in proportion (other things being equal) to the measure of 
existence. So that the degree of regard should always be in a 
proportion compounded of the proportion of existence, and pro- 
portion of excellence, or according to the degree of greatness 
and goodness, considered conjunctly, Such an arbiter, in ¢on- 
sidering the system of created intelligent beings by itself, 
would determine, that the system in general, consisting of 
many millions, was of greater importance, and’ worthy of a 
greater share of regard, than only one individual. For, how- 
ever considerable some of the individuals might be, no one 
exceeds others so muchas to countervail all the system. And 
if this judge consider not only the system of created beings, 
but the system of being in general, comprehending the sum 
total of universal existence, both Creator and creature; still 
every part must be considered according to its importance, or 
the measure it has of existence and excellence. ‘To determine 
then, what proportion of regard is to be allotted to the Crea- 
tor, and all his creatures taken together, both must be as it 
were put in the balance; the supreme Bemg, with all in him 
that is great and excellent, is to be compared with all that is 
to be found in the whole creation: and according as the for- 
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mer is found to out-weigh, in such proportion is hé to have 
a greater share of regard. And in this case, as the whole 
system of created beings, in comparison of the Creator, would 
be found as the light dust of the balance, or even as no- 
thing and vanity; so the arbiter must determine accordingly 
with respect to the degree in which God should be regarded, 
by all intelligent existence, in all actions and proceedings, 
determinations and effects whatever, whether creating, pre- 
serving, using, disposing, changing, or destroying. And as 
the Creator is infinite, and has all possible existence, perfec- 
tion and excellence, so he must have all possible regard. 
As he is every way the first and supreme, and as his eecck 
lency is in all respects the supreme beauty and glory, the 
original good, and fountain of all good; so he must have in 
all respects the supreme regard. Andas he is God over all, 
to whom all are properly subordinate, and on whom all de- 
pend, worthy to reign as Supreme Head, with absolute and 
universal dominion ; so it is fif that he should be so regarded 
by all, and in all proceedings and effects through the whole 
system: The universality of things, in their whole compass 
and series, should look to him, in such a manner, as that res- 
pect to him should reign over all respect to other things, and 
regard to creatures should, universally, be subordinate and 
subject. 

When Ispeak of regard to be thus adjusted in the univer- 
sal system, I mean the regard of the sum éotal; all intelli- 
gent existence, created, and uncreated. For it is fit, that 
the regard of the Creator, should be proportioned to the wor- 
thiness of objects, as wellas the regard of creatures. Thus, 
we must conclude, that such an arbiter as I have supposed, @ 
would determine, that the whole universe, in all its actings, 
proceedings, revolutions, and entire series of events, should 
proceed with a view to God, as the supreme and last end3 


,that every wheel, in all its rotations, should move with a con- 


stant invariable regard to him as the ultimate end ofall; as 
perfectly and uniformly, as if the whole system were animat- 
ed and directed by one common soul. Or, asifsuchan arbiter 
as I have before supposed, possessed of perfect wisdom and 
rectitude, became the common soul of the universe, and actuat- 
ed and governed it in all its motions, 

Thus I have gone upon the supposition of a third disin- 
terested person. The thing supposed is impossible; but the 
case is, nevertheless, just the same, as to what is most fit 
and suitable in itself. For it is most certainly proper for God * 
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to act, according to the greatest fitness, and he knows what 
the greatest fitness is, as much as if perfect rectitude were 
a distinct person to direct him. God himself is possessed of 
that perfect discernment and rectitude which have been sup- 
posed. It belongs to him as supreme arbiter, and to his infi- 
nite wisdom and rectitude, to state all rules and measures of 
proceedings. And seeing these attributes of God are infi- 
nite, and most absolutely perfect, they are not the less fit 
- to order and dispose, because they are in him, who is a be~ 
ing concerned, and nota third person that is disinterested. 
For being interested unfits a person to be an arbiter or judge, 
no otherwise, than as interest tends to mislead his judgment, 
or incline him to act contrary toit. But that God should be 
in danger of either, is contrary to the supposition of his being 
absolutely perfect. And as there must be some supreme 
Judge of fitness and propriety in the universality of things, 
as otherwise there could be no order, it therefore belongs to 
God, whose are all things, who is perfectly fit for this office, 
and who alone is so, to state all things accerding to the most 
perfect fitness and rectitude, as much as if perfect rectitude 
were a distinct person. We may therefore be sure it is and 
will be done. 

I should think that these things might incline us to sup- 
pose, that God has not forgot himself, in the ends which he 
proposed in the creation of the world; but that he has so stated 
these ends, (however self-sufficient, immutable and indepen- 
dent,) as therein plainly to shew a supreme regard to himself. 
Whether this can be, or whether God has done thus, must 
be considered afterwards, as also what may be objected against 
this view of things. 

5. Whatsoever is good, amiable, and valuable in zseéf, 
absolutely and originally (which facts and events shew that 
God aimed at in the creation of the world,) must be supposed 
to be regarded, or aimed at by God ultimately; or as an ulti« 
mate end of creation. For we must suppose, from the perfec- 
tion of God’s nature, that whatsoever is valuable and amiable 
in itself, simply and absolutely considered, God values simply 
for itself ; because God’s judgment and esteem are according 
to truth. But if God values a thing simply and absolutely 
on its own account, then it is the ultimate object of his value. 
For to suppose that he values it only for some farther end, is 
in direct contradiction to the present supposition, which is, 
that he values it absolutely, and for itself. Hence it most 
elearly follows; that if that which God values for itself, ap« 
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pears, in fact and experience, to be what he seeks by any 
thing he does, he must regard it as an ultimate end. And, 
therefore, if he seeks it in creating the world, or any part 
of the world, it is an ultimate end of the work of creation. 
Having got thus far, we may now proceed a step farther, and 
assert, 

6. Whatsoever thing is actually the effect of the creation 
of the world, which is simply and absolutely valuable in it- 
self, that thing isan ultimate end of God’s creating the world. 
We see that it isa good which God aimed at by the creation 
ofthe world; because he has actually attained it by that means. 
For we may justly infer what God intends, by what he actually 
does ; because he does nothing inadvertently, or without de- 
sign. But whatever God intends to attain, from a value for 
it ; in his actions and works, that he seeks in those acts and 
works, Because, foran agent to intend to attain something 
he values by the means he uses, is the same thing as to seek 
it by those means. And this is the same as to make that thing his 
end in those means. Now, it being, by the supposition, what 
God values ultimately, it must therefore, by the preceding po- 
sition, be aimed at by God, as an ultimate end of creating the 
world, 


SECT. II. 


‘Some farther Observations concerning those things which Reason 
leads us to suppose God aimed at in the Creation of the World. 


From what was last observed, it seems to be the most 
proper way of proceeding—as we would see what light reason 
will give us, respecting the particular end, or ends God 
had ultimately in view in the creation of the world—to consi- 
der, what thing or things are actually the effect or consequence 
of the creation of the world, that are simply and originally 
valuable in themselves. And this is what I would directly 
proceed to, without entering on any tedious metaphysical 
enquiries, wherein fitness, or amiableness, consists ; referring 
what I say to the dictates of the reader’s mind, on sedate and 
calm reflection. 

1. It seems a thing in itself, proper and desirable, that 
the glorious attributes of God, which consist in a sufficiency 
to certain acts and effects, should be eeried in the produc- 
tion of such effects as might manifest his infinite power, / 
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wisdom, righteousness, goodness, &e. If the world had not 
been created, these attributes never would have had any 
exercise. The power of God which is a sufficiency in him 
to produce great effects, must for evér have been dormant 
and useless as to any effect. The divine wisdom and prudence 
would have had no exercise in any wise contrivance, any pru- 
dent proceeding, or disposal of things; for there would have 
been no objects of contrivance or disposal. The same might 
be observed of God’s Justice, goodness, and truth. Indeed 
God might have snown as perfectly that he possessed these 
attributes, if they had never been exerted or expressed 
in any effect. But then, if the attributes which consist in 
a sufficiency for correspondent effects, are in themselves ex- ; 
cellent, the exercises of them must likewise be excellent. 
Ifit be an excellent thing, that there should be a sufficiency 
for a certain kind of action or operation, the excellency of 
such a sufficiency must consist in its relation to this kind of 
operation or effect ; but that could not be, unless the operation 
diself were excellent. A sufficiency for any work is no farther 
valuable, than the work itself, is valuable*, As God there- 
fore esteems these attributes themselves valuable, and delights 
in them ; so it is natural to suppose that he delights in their 
proper exercise and expression. For the same reason that he 
esteems his own sufficiency wisely to contrive and dispose 
effects, he also will esteem the wise contrivance and disposition 
itself. And for the same reason, as he delights in his own, 
disposition to do justly, and to dispose of things according to 
truth and just proportion; so he must delight in such a righ- 
teous disposal itself. . 

2. It seems to be a thing in itself fitand desirable, that 
the glorious perfections of God should be known, and the 
operations and expressions of them seen, by other beings be- 
sides himself. If it be fit that God’s power and wisdom, 
&c. should be exercised and expressed in some effects, and not 
lie eternally dormant then it seems proper that these exerci- 
ses should appear, and not be totally hidden and unknown. 
For if they are, it will be just the same, as to the above pur- 
pose, as if they were not, God as perfectly knew himself 


* “ The en? of wisdom (says Mr. G. TENNENT, in his Sermon at the opening 
of the presbyterian church of Philadélphia) is design; the end of power is action ; 
the end of goodness is doing good. To Suppose these perfections not to be ewerted 
would be to represent them as insignificant. Of what use would God’s wezsdom be, 
if it had nothing to design or direct ? To what purpose his almightiness, if it never 


brought any thing to pass? A'nd of what avail his goodness, if it never did any~ 
good 7” 
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and his perfections, had as perfect an idea of the exercises 
and effects they were sufficient for, antecedently to any such 
actual operations of them, and since. If therefore, it be ne- 
vertheless a thing in itself valuable, and worthy to be desired, 
that these glorious perfections be actually exhibited in their 
correspondent effects; then it seems also, that the knowledge 
of these perfections and discoveries, is valuable in itself abso- 
lutely considered ; and that it is destrable that this knowledge 
should exist. It is a thing infinitely good in itself, that God’s 
glory should be £nown by a glorious society of created beings. 
And that there should be in them an zncreasing knowledge 
of God to all eternity, is worthy to be regarded by him, to 
whom it belongs to order what is fittest and best. Iferxtstence 
is more worthy than defect and non-entity, and if any created 
existence is in itself worthy to be, then knowledge is ; and 
if any knowledge, then the most excellent sort of knowledge, 
viz. that of God and his glory. This knowledge, is one of the 
highest, most real, and substantial parts of all created exis- 
tence, mostremote from non-entity and defect. 

3. As it is desirable in itself that God’s glory should be 
known, so when known it seems equally reasonable it 
should be esteemed and delighted in, answerably to its dignity. 
There is no more reason to esteem it a suitable thing, that there 
should be an idea in the understanding corresponding unto 
the glorious object, than that there should be a correspond- 
ing affection in the will. If the perfection itself be excellent 
the knowledge of it is excellent, and so is the esteem and love 
ofit excellent. And as it is fit that God should love and es~ 
teem his own excellence, it is also fit that he should value and 
esteem the Jove of his excellency. And if it becomesa being 
highly to value himself, it is fit that he should love to have him- 
self caluedand esteemed. If the idea of God’s perfection in 
the understanding be valuable, then the love of the heart seems 
to be more especially valuable, as moral beauty especially con- 
sists in the disposition and affection of the heart. 

4. As there is an infinite fulness of all possible good in 
God—a fulness of every perfection, of all excellency and 
beauty, and of infinite happiness—and as this fulness is ca- 
pable of communication, or emanation ad extra; so itseems a 
thing amiable and valuable in 7¢se/f that this infinite fountain 
of good should send forth abundant streams. And as this is 
in itself excellent, so a disposition to this in the divine being, 
must be looked upon as an excellent disposition. Such an 
emanation of good is, in some sense, a multiplication of it. So 
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far as the stream may be looked upon as any thing besides the 
fountain, so far it may be looked on as an ¢ncrease of good, 
And if ihe fulness of good that is in the fountain, i is in itself 
excellent, then the emanation, which is as it were an increase, 
Yepetition, or multiplication of it, is excellent. Thus it is fit, 
since there is an infinite ie of light and_ knowledge, 
{ that this light should shine forth in beams of communicated 
4 knowledge ated understanding; and, as there is an infinite 
( fountain of holiness, moral excellence and beauty, that so it 
- should flow out in communicated holiness. And that, as there 
is an infinite fulness of joy and happiness, so these should have 
an emanation, and become a fountain flowing out in abundant 
streams, as beams from the sun. 
Thus it appears reasonable to suppose, that it was God’s 
/ last end, that there might be a glorious and abundant emana-~ 
\tion of his infinite fulness of good ad extra, or without him~ 
/ self; and that the disposition to communicate himself, or dif, 
) ee his own FULNEss*, was what moved him to create the 
_world. But here I observe, that there would be some impro- 
aa in saying, that a disposition in God to communicate 
himself éo the creature, moved him to create the world, For 
an inclination in God to communicate himself to an olject, 
seems to presuppose the ezzstence of the object, at least in 
idea. But the diffusive disposition that excited God to give 
creatures existence, was rather a communicative disposition in 
general, or a disposition in the fulness of the divinity, to flow 
out and diffuse itself, Thus the disposition there is in the root 
“and stock of a tree, to diffuse sap and life, is doubtless the 
reason of their communication to its buds, leaves and fruits, 
after these exist. But a disposition to communicate of its 
life and sap to its frudts, is not so properly the cause of its 
producing those fruits, as its disposition to diffuse its sap and 
life in general. Therefore, to speak strictly according to 
truth, we may suppose, that a disposition in God, as an origi= 
_ nal property of his nature, to an emanation of his own infinite 
Sulness, was what excited ‘him to create the world; and so, that 
the emanation riself was aimed at e him as a last end of the 
craaieon. 


* I shall often use the phrase God’s fulness, as signifying and comprehending 
all the good which is in God natural and moral, either excellence or happiness : 
partly, because I know of no better phrase to be used in this general meaning ; and 
partly, because I am led hereto by some of the inspired writers, particujarly the 
apostle Paul, who often useth the phrase in this sense, 
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SECT. JIL 


Wherein it is considered how, on the supposition of God’s making 
the forementioned things his last end, he manifests a su- 
preme and ultimate regard to himself in all his works. 


In the last section I observed some things, which are ac- 
tually the consequence of the creation of the world, which 
seem absolutely yaluable in themselves, and so worthy to be 
made God’s last end in his work. I now proceed to enquire, 
how God’s making such things as these his last end, is con- 
sistent with his making Aimse/f his last end, or his manifesting 
an ultimate respect to himself in his acts and works. Because 
it is agreeable to the dictates of reason, that in all his pro- 
ceedings he should set himself highest; therefore, I would 
endeayour to shew, how his infinite love to, and delight in 
himself, will naturally cause him to value and delight in 
these things: or rather, how a value to these things is implied 
in his value of that infinite fulness of good that is in himself. 

Now, with regard to the first of the particulars mentioned 
above—God’s regard to the exercise of those attributes of his 
nature, in their proper operations and effects, which consist in 
a sufficiency for these operations—it is not hard to conceive 
that God’s regard to himself, and value for his own perfec- 
tions, should cause him to value these exercises and expres- 
sions of his perfections; inasmuch as their excellency consists 
in their relation to use, exercise, and operation. God's love 
to himself, and his own attributes, will therefore make him 
delight in that which is the use, end, and operation of these 
attributes. If one highly esteem and delight in the virtues of 
a friend, as wisdom, justice, &c. that have relation to action, 
this will make him delight in the exercise and genuine effects 
of these virtues, So if God both esteem and delight in his 
own perfections and virtues, he cannot but value and delight 
in the expressions and genuine effects of them. So that in de- 
lighting in the expresszons of his perfections, he manifests a 
delight in himself; and in making these expressions of his 
own perfections his end, he makes himself his end. r 

_ And with respect to the second and third particulars, the 
matter is no less plain. For he that loves any being, and has 
a disposition highly. to prize, and greatly to delight in his vir- 
tues and perfections, must from the same disposition be well 
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pleased to have his excellencies known, acknowledged, 
esteemed, and prized by others. We that loves any thing, 
naturally loves the approbation of that thing, and is opposite 
to the disapprobation of it. Thus it is when one loves the 
virtues of a friend. And thus it will necessarily be, if a be- 
ing loves himself and highly prizes his own excellencies ; and 
thus it is fit it should be, if it be fit he should thus love him- 


self, and prize his own valuable qualities ; that is, it is fit that — 


he should take delight in his own excellencies being seen, ac- 
knowledged, esteemed, and delighted in, This is implied in 
a love to himself and his own perfections; and in making ¢his 
his end, he makes himself his end. ; 

And with respect to the fourth and last particular, viz. 
God’s being disposed to an abundant communication, and 
glorious emanation, of that infinite fulness of good which he 
possesses, as of his own knowledge, excellency, and happi- 
ness, in the manner he does; if we thoroughly consider the 
matter, it will appear, that herein also God makes himself his 
end, in such a sense, as plainly to manifest and testify a su- 
preme and ultimate regard to himself. 

Merely in this disposition to cause an emanation of his 
glory and fulness---which is prior to the existence of any other 
being, and is to be considered as the inciting cause of giving 
existence to other beings---God cannot so properly be said 
to make the creature his end, as himself. For the creature is 
not as yet considered as existing. This disposition or desire 
in God, must be prior to the existence of the creature, even 
in foresight. For it is a disposition that is the original ground 
even of the future, intended, and foreseen existence of the 
creature. God's benevolence, as it respects the creature, 
may be taken either in a larger, or stricter sense, Ina larger 
sense, it may signify nathing diverse from that good disposi- 
tion in his nature to communicate of his own fulness in gene- 
ral; as his knowledge, his holiness, and happiness; and ta 
give creatures existence in order to it. ‘This may be called 
benevolence, or love, because it is the same good disposition 
that is exercised in love. It is the very fountain from whenee 
love originally proceeds, when taken in the most proper sense ; 


and it has the same general tendency and effect in the crea-_ 


ture’s well-being. But yet this cannot have any particular 
present or future, created existence for its object; because it 
is prior to any such object, and the very source of the futuri- 
tion of its existence. Nor is it really diverse from God’s love 
to himself; as will more clearly appear afterwards. 
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* But God’s love may be taken, more strictly, for this ge- 
neral disposition to communicate good, as directed to particular 
objects. Love, in the most strict and proper sense, presup- 
poses the existence of the object beloved, at least in idea and 
expectation, and represented to the mind as future. God did 
not love angels in the strictest sense, but in consequence of 
his intending to create them, and so having an idea of future 
existing angels. Therefore his love to them was not properly - 
what excited him to intend to create them. Love or bene- 
volence, strictly taken, presupposes an existing object, as much 
as pity a miserable suffering object. 

This propensity in God to diffuse himself, may be con- \, 
sidered as a propensity to himself diffused; or to his own 
glory existing in its emanation, A respect to himself, or an 
infinite propensity to, and delight in his own glory, is that 
which causes him to incline to its being abundantly diffused, 
and to delight in the emanation of it. Thus, that nature in a 
tree, by which it puts forth buds, shoots out branches, and 
brings forth leaves and fruit, is a disposition that terminates in 
its own complete self. And so the disposition in the sun to_ 
shine, or abundantly to diffuse its fulness, warmth, and bright- 
ness, is only a tendency to’its own most glorious and complete ; 
state. So God looks on the communication of himself, and } 
the emanation of his infinite glory, to belong to the fulness -} 
and completeness of himself; as though he were not in his ¢ 
most glorious state without it. Thus the church of Christ, 
(toward whom, and in whom are the emanations of his glory, 
and the communication of his fulness), is called the fulness of 
Christ ; as though he were not in his complete state without 
her; like Adam without Eve. And the church is called the 
elory of Christ, as the woman is the glory of the man, 1 Cor. 

xi, 7.—Isa. xlvi. 13. J will place salvation m Zion, for Israel 
My GLory *.—Indeed, after the creatures are intended to be me 


* Very remarkable is that place, John xii. 23, 24. And Jesus answered, 
them, saying, The hour is come, thal the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, I sayy 
unio you, except a corn of wheat fall into tbe ground and dies it abideth alone ; but if it 
die, at bringeth forth much fruit. Christ had respect herein, to the blessed fruits of 
his death, in the conversion, salvation, and eternal happiness of those that shouid 
be redeemed by him. This consequence of his death, he calls his glory ; and his 
obtaining this fruit, be calls his being glorified ; as the flourishing, beautiful produce 
of acorn of wheat sown in the ground is its glory. Without this, he is alone as 
Adam was before Eve was created. Bat from him, by his death, Pe a a glo=. 
rious offspring ; in which are communicated bis fulness and glory : As from Adam, 
in his deep sleep, proceeds the woman, a beautiful companion to fill his emptiness, 
and relieve his solitariness. Ey Christ’s death, his fulness is abundantly diffused in 
inany streams ; and expressed in the beauty and glory of a great multitude of his 
Spiritual offspring. 
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/ created, God may be conceived of as being moved by bene- 
‘yvolence to them, in the strictest sense, in his dealings with 


/ them. His exercising his goodness, and gratifying his bene- 


volence to them in particular, may be the spring of all God’s » 


) proceedings through the universe; as being now the deter+ 


f 


( mined way of gratifying his general inclination to diffuse him- 

self. Here God acting for himself, or making himself his last 

| end, and his acting for their sake, are not to be set in opposi- 
tion ; they are rather to be considered as coinciding one with 
the other, and implied one in the other. But yet God is to 
be considered as first and original in his regard; and the 
creature is the object of God’s regard consequently, and by 
implication, as being as it were comprehended in God; as 
shall be more particularly observed presently. 

- But how God’s value for, and delight in, the emanations 
of his fulness in the work of creation, argues his delight in 
the infinite fulness of good in himself, and the supreme re- 
gard he has for himself; and that in making these emanations, 

he ultimately makes himself his end in creation, will more 
clearly appear by considering more particularly the nature 
and circumstances of these communications of God’s fulness. 

One part of that divine fulness which is communicated, is 


/ the divine knowledge. ‘That communicated knowledge, which 


world, is the creatures knowledge of nim. For this is the end 
of all other knowledge; and even the faculty of understand- 
ing would be vain without it. And this knowledge is most 
properly a communication of God’s infinite knowledge, which 


Dp na be supposed to pertain to God’s last end in creating the 
§ 
/ 


primarily consists in the knowledge of himself. God, in. 


making this his end, makes Aimself his end. This knowledge 
in the creature, is but a conformity to God. It is the image 
of God’s own knowledge of himself. It is a participation of 
the same; though infinitely less in degree: as particular 
) beams of the sun communicated, are the light and glory of the 
sun itself, in part. é 
Besides, God’s glory, is the object of this knowledge, or 
the thing known; so that God is glorified in it, as hereby his 
excellency is seen. As therefore God values himself, as he 
delights in his own knowledge; he must delight in every 
/thing of that nature: As he delights in his own light, he must 
(delight in every. beam of that light ; and as he highly values 
his own excellency, he must be well pleased in having it 


rod 


‘ “manifested, and so glorified. 


Another emanation of divine fulness, is the communicas 
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tion of virtue and holiness to the creature: This is a com- 
munication of God’s holiness; so that hereby the creature 
partakes of God’s own moral excellency; which is properly 


the beauty of the divine nature. And as God delights in his 


own beauty, he must necessarily delight in the creature’s holi- 
ness; which is a conformity to, and participation of it, as truly 
as the brightness of a jewel, held in the sun’s beams, is a par-= 
ticipation or derivation of the sun’s brightness, though im- 


mensely less in degree. And then it must be considered. 


wherein this holiness in the creature consists, viz. in love, 
which is the comprehension of all true virtue; and primarily 


_in love to God, which is exercised in an high esteem of God, 


admiration of his perfections, complacency in them, and 
praise of them. All which things are nothing else but the 
heart exalting, magnifying, or glorifying God; which, as I 
shewed before, God necessarily approves of, and is pleased 
with, as he loves himself, and values the glory of his own 
nature. 

Another part of God’s fulness which he communicates, is 
his happiness. This happiness consists in enjoying and re= 
joicing in himself; and so does also the creature’s happiness. 
It is a participation of what is in God; and God and his glory 
are the objective ground of it. The happiness of the crea- 
ture consists in rejoicing in God; by which also God is magni- 
fied and exalted. Joy, or the exulting of the heart in God’s 
glory, is one thing that belongs to praise. So that God is all 
in all, with respect to each part of that communication of the 
divine fulness which is made to the creature. What is com- 
municated is divine, or something of God; and each com- 
munication is of that nature, that the creature to whom it is 
made, is thereby conformed to God, and united to him: and 
that in proportion as the communication is greater or less. And 
the communication itself is no other, in the very nature of it, 
than that wherein the very honour, exaltation, and praise of 
God consists. 

And it is farther to be considered, that what God aimed 
at in the creation of the world, as the end which he had ulti- 
mately in view, was that communication of himself which he 
intended through all eternity. And if we attend to the na- 
ture and circumstances of this eternal emanation of divine 
good, it will more clearly shew How, in making this his end, 
God testifies a supreme respect to himself, and makes him- 
self his end. There are many reasons to think that what God 
has in view, in an increasing communication of himself 
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through eternity, is an increasing knowledge of God, love to 
him, and joy in him. And it is to be considered, that the 
more those divine communications increase in the creature, 
the more it becomes one with God: for so much the more is 
it united to God in love, the heart is drawn nearer and nearer 
to God, and the union with him becomes more fitm and close: 
and, at the same time, the creature becomes more and more 
conformed to God. The image is more and more perfect, and 
so the good that is in the creature comes for ever nearer and 
nearer to an identity with that which is in God. In the view 
therefore of God, who has a comprehensive prospect of the 
increasing union and conformity through eternity, it must be 
an infinitely strict and perfeet nearness, conformity, and one« 
ness. For it will for ever come nearer and nearer to, that 
strictness and perfection of union which there is between the 
Father and the Son. So that in the eyes of God, who per- 
fectly sees the whole of it, in its infinite progress and in- 
crease, it must come to an eminent fulfilment of Christ’s re- 
quest, in John xvii. 21, 23. That they all may be one, as thou 
Hather art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be onE in 
us; I in them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
ONE. In this view, those elect creatures, which must be 
looked upon as the end of all the rest of the creation, con- 
sidered with respect to the whole of their eternal duration, 
and as such made God’s end, must -be viewed as being, as it 
were, one with God.. They were respected as brought home 
to him, united with him, centering most perfectly, and as it 
were swallowed up in him: so that his respect to them finally 
coincides, and becomes one and the same, with respect to 
himself. The interest of the creature is, as it were, God’s 
own interest, in proportion to the degree of their relation and 
union to God. Thus the interest of a man’s Samily is looked 
upon as the same with his own interest; because of the rela- 
tion they stand in to him; his propriety in them, and their 
strict union with him. But God’s elect creatures, with respect 
to their eternal duration, are infinitely dearer to God, than a 
man’s family is to him. What has been said, shews, that as 
all things are from God, as their first cause and fountain; so 
all things tend éo him, and in their progress come nearer and 
nearer to him through all eternity: which argues, that he who 
is their first cause is their last end *. i 


“ 


* This remark must be understood with limitation ; as expressing the effect of 
benevolent influence, but not the effect of Justice On a Moral system. W. 
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SECT. IV. , 


Some Olbjections considered, which may be made against the - 
reasonableness of what has been said of God making himself 
his last end. 


Object. I. Some may object against what has been said 
as being, inconsistent with God’s absolute independence and 
immutability : particularly, as though God were inclined to 
a communication of his fulness, and emanations of his own 
glory, as being his own most glorious and complete state. 
It may be thought that this does not well consist with God, 
being self-existent from all eternity ; absotutely perfect in him- 
self, in the possession of infinite and independent good. 
And that, in general, to suppose that God makes himself 
his end, in the creation of the world, seems to suppose that 
he aims'at some interest or happiness of his own, not easily 
reconcileable with his being, perfectly and infinitely happy 
in himself. If it could be "supposed that God needed any 
thing; or that the goodness of his creatures could extend to 
him; or that they could be profitable to him; it might be 
fit, that God should make himself, and his own interest, his 
highest and last end in creating the world. But seeing that 
God is above all need, and ail capacity of being made better 
or happier in any respect; to what purpose should God make 
himself his end ; or seek to advance himself in any respect by 
any of his works? How absurd is it to suppose that God 
should do such great things, with a view to obtain what he is 
already most perfectly possessed of, and was so from all eter- 
nity ; and therefore cannot now possibly need, nor with any 
colour of reason be supposed to seek ? 

Answer 1. Many have wrong notions of God’s happi- 
piness, as resulting from his absolute self-sufficience, inde- 
pendence, and immutability. Though it be true, that God’s 
glory and happiness are in and of himself, are infinite and 
cannot be added to, and unchangeable, for the whole and every 
part of which he is perfectly independent of the creature ; 
yet it does not hence follow, nor is it true, that God has no real 
and proper delight, pleasure or happiness, in any of his acts 
or communications relative to the Creature, or effects he pro- 
duces in them ; or in any thing he sees in the creatures’ qua-~ 
lifications, dispositions, actions and state. 
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God may havea real and proper pleasure or happiness 
in seeing the happy state of the creature; yet this may not 
be different from his delight in himself; being a delight in 
his own infinite goodness; or the exercise of that glorious 
propensity of his nature to diffuse and communicate himself, 
and so gratifying this inclination of his own heart. This de- 
light which God has in his creatures’ happiness, cannot pro- 
perly be said to be what God receives from the creature. For 
it is only the effect of his own work in, and communications 
to the creature ; in making it, and admitting it to a participa- 
tion of his fulness. As the sun receives nothing from the 
jewel that receives its light, and shines only by a participation 
of its brightness. 

With respect also to the creature’s holiness ; God may 
havea proper delight and joy in imparting this to the creature, 
as gratifying hereby his inclination, to communicate of his 
own excellent fulness, God may delight, with true and great 
pleasure, in beholding that beauty which is an image and 
communication of his own beauty, an expression and mani- 
festation of his own loveliness. And this is so far from being 
an instance of his happiness not being in and from himself, 
that it isan evidence that he is happy in himself, or delights 

and has pleasure in hisownbeauty. Ifhe did not take pleasure 

\ in the expression of his own beauty, it would rather be an evi- 

d dence that he does not delight in his own beauty ; that he hath 
not his happiness and enjoymentin his own beauty and perfection, : 
So that if we suppose God has real pleasure and happiness in 
the holy love and praise of his saints, as the image and com- 
munication of his own holiness, it is not properly any pleasure 
distinct from the pleasure he has in himself; but is truly an 
instance of it. 

And with respect to God’s being glorified in those per- 
fections wherein his glory consists, expressed in their cor- 
responding effects,—as his wisdom, in wise designs and well 
contrived works, his power, in great effects, his justice in acts 
of righteousness, his goodness, in communicating happiness,— 
this does not argue that his pleasure is not in himself, and 
his own glory ; but the contrary. It is the necessary conse- 
quence of his delighting in the glory of his nature, that he 
delights in thé emanation and effulgence of it. 

Nor do these things argue any dependence in God on the 
creature for happiness. Though he has real pleasure in the 
creature’s holiness and happiness, yet this is not properly 
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any pleasure which he receives from the creature. For these 
things are what he gives the creature. They are wholly and 
entirely from him. His rejoicing therein is rather a rejoic- 
ing in his own acts, and his own glory expressed in those acts, 
than a joy derived from the creature. God’s joy is dependent 
on nothing besides his own act, which he exerts with an abso- 
Jute and independent power.. And yet, in some sense, it can 
be truly said, that God has the more delight and pleasure 
for thé holiness and happiness of his creaturés. Because 
God would be less happy, if he was less good: or if he had 
not that perfection of nature which consists in a propensity of 
nature to diffuse his own fulness. And he would be less happy, 
if it were possible for him to be hindered in the exercise of 
his goodness, and his other perfections, in their proper effects. 
But he has complete happiness, because he has these perfec- 
tions, and cannot be hindered in exercising and displaying 
them in their proper effects. And this surely is not, because 
he is dependent ; but because he is independent on any other 
that should hinder him. 

From this view, it appears, that nothing which has best 
said, is in the least inconsistent with those expressions in scrip- 
fire, that signify, ‘ man cannot be profitable to God,” &c. 
For these expressions plainly mean no more, than that God is 
absolutely independent of us; that we have nothing of our 
own, no stock from whence we can give to God: and*that 
no part of his happiness originates from man. 

From what has been said, it appears, that the pleasure 
God hath in those things which have been mentioned, is ra- 
ther a pleasure in diffusing, and columunicating to, than in 
recewing from the creature. Surely, it is no argument of in- 
digence in God, that he is inclined to communicate of his 
infinite fulness. It is no argument of the emptiness or defi- 
ciency of a fountain, that it is inclined to overflow. No- 
thing from the creature, alters God’s happiness, as though it 
were changeable either by increase or diminution. For though 
these communications of God— these exercises, operations, 
and expressions of his glorious perfections, which God rejoices 
in—are in time; yet his yoy in them is without beginning 
_or change. Théy were always equally present in the divine 
mind. He beheld them with equal clearness, certainty and 

fulness, in every respect, as he doth now. They were always 
equally present; as with him there is no variableness or sue- 
cession. Heé ever beheld and enjoyed them perfectly. in his 
own independent and immutable power and will, 
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Ans. 2. Ifany are not satisfied with the preceding answer, 
but still insist on the objection, let them consider whether 
they can devise any other scheme of ;God’s last end in creat- 
ing the world, but what will be equally obnoxious to this 
objection in its full force, if there be any force in it. For if 
God had any last end in creating the world, then there was 
something in some respect future, that he aimed at, aud de- 
signed to bring to pass by creating the world; something that 
was agreeable to his inclination or will ; let that be his own 
glory, or the happiness of his creatures, or what it will. Now, 
if there be something that God seeks as agreeable, or grate- 
ful to him, then, in the accomplishment of it, he is gratified. 
If the last end which he seeks in the’ creation of the world 
be truly a thing grateful to him, as certainly it is, if it be 
truly his end, and truly the object of his will,) then it is what 
he takes a real delight and pleasure in. But then, according 
to the argument of the objection, how can he have any thing 
future to desire or seek, who is already perfectly, eternally, 
and immutably satisfied in himself? What can remain for 
him to take any delight in, or to be further gratified by, 
whose eternal and unchangeable delight is in himself, as Isis 
own complete object of enjoyment. Thus the objector will 
be pressed with his own objection; let him embrace what 
notion he will of God’s end in the creation. And I think he 
has no way left to answer but that which has been taken above. 

It may therefore be proper here to observe, that let what 
will be God’s last end, ¢hat, he must have a real and proper 
pleasure in. Whatever be the proper object of his will, he 
is gratifiedin. And the,thing is either grateful to him in it- 
self, or for something else for which he wills it; and so is his 
further end. But whatever is God’s last end, that he wills 
Jor its own sake ; as grateful to him in itself, or in which he 
has some degree of true and proper pleasure. Otherwise we 
must deny any such thing as will in God with respect to any 
thing brought to pass in time ; and somust deny his work of 
creation, or any work of his Providence to be truly voluntary. 
But we have as much reason to suppose, that God’s works 
in creating and governing the world, are properly the fruits of 
his will, as of his understanding. And if there be any such 
thing at all, as what we mean by acts of will in God ; then 
he is not indifferent whether his will befulfilled or not. And 
if he is not indifferent, then he is truly gratified and pleased 
in the fulfilment of his will. And if he has a real pleasure 
in attaining his end, then the attainment of it belongs to 
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his happiness. That inwhich God's delight or pleasure in any 
measure consists. To suppose that God has pleasure in 
things, that are brought to pass in time, only figuratively 
and metaphorically ; is to suppose that he exercises will about 
these things, and makes them his end only metaphorically. __. 
Answ. 3. The doctrine that makes God’s creaturesand not 
himself to be his last end, is a doctrine the farthest from hav- 
ing a favourable aspect on God’s absolute self-sufficience 
and independence. It far less agrees therewith than the doc- 
trine against which this is objected. For we must conceive 
of the efficient as depending on his ultimate end. He depends 
on this end, in his desires, aims, actions and pursuits ; so that 
he fails in all his desires, actions and pursuits, if he fails of his 
end. Now if God himself be his last end, then in his depen- 
dence on his end, he depends on nothing but himself. If all 
things be of him, and to him, and he the first and the last, 
this shews him to be all in all. He is all to himself. He goes 
not out of himself in what he seeks; but his desires and pur- 
suits as they originate from, so they terminate in himself ; and 
he is dependent on none but himself in the beginning or end 
of any of his exercises or operations. But if not himself, but 
the creature, were his last end, then as he depends on his _ 
last end, he would be in some sort dependent on the creature. 
Ossect. II. Some may object, that to eee God 
makes himself his highest and last end, is dishonourable to 
him ; asit in effect supposes, that God does every thing from 
a selfish spirit. Selfishness is looked upon as mean and sordid 
in the creature ; unbecoming and even hateful in such a worm 
of the dust as man. We should look upon a man as ofa base and 
contemptible character, who should in every thing he did, be 
governed by selfish principles; should make his private inter-. 
ést his governing aim in all his conduct in life. How far then 
should we be from attributing any such thing to the supreme 
Being, the blessed ‘and only Potentate! Does it not become 
us to ascribe to him, the most noble and generous dispositions ; 
and qualities the most remote from every thing private, narrow 
and sordid ? 
Answer 1. Such an objection must arise from avery ig- 
norant or inconsiderate notion of the vice of selfishness, and 
the virtue of generosity. If by selfishness be meant, a dispo-~ 
sitionin any being to regard himself; this is no otherwise 
vicious or unbecoming, than as one is less than a multitude ; 
and so the public weal is of greater value than his particular 
interest. Among created beings one single person is inconsiv 
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derable in comparison of the generality ; and so his interest is 
of little importance compared with the interest of the whole 
system. Therefore in them, a disposition. to. prefer self, as if 
it were more than all, is exceeding vicious.. But it is vicious 
on no other account, “than as-it is a disposition that does not 
agree with the nature of things; and that which is indeed the 
greatest good. Anda disposition in any one to forego his own 
interest for the sake of others, is no further excellent, no further 
worthy the name of generosity, than it is treating things ac- 
cording to their true value ; prosecuting something most 
worthy to be prosecuted; an expression of a disposition to 
prefer something to self-interest, that is indeed preferable in 
itself. But if God be indeed so great, and so excellent, that 
all other beings are as nothing to him, and all other excellency 
be as nothing, and less than nothing and vanity, in comparison 
of his; and God be omniscient and infallible, and erfectly 
knows that he is infinitely the most valuable being ; #59 it is 
fit that his heart should be agreeable to this---which is indeed 


the true nature and proportion of things, and agreeable to this’ 


infallible and all-comprehending understanding which he has 
of them,and that perfectly clear light in which he views them--- 
and that he should value himself infinitely more than his 
creatures. 

Ans. 2. In created beings, a regard to self-interest may 
properly be set in opposition to the public welfare; because 
the private interest of one person may be inconsistent with the 
public good; at least it may be so in the apprehension of that 
person. That which this person looks upon as his interest, may 
interfere with, or oppose the general good. Hence his private 
interest may be regarded and pursued in opposition to the pub- 
lic. But this cannot be with respect to the supreme Being, the 
author and head of the whole system; on whom all absolutely. 
depend; who is the fountain of being and good to the whole. 
It is more absurd to suppose that his interest should be oppo- 
site to the interest of the universal system, than that the 
welfare of the head, heart, and vitals of the natural body, 
should be opposite to the welfare of the body. And it is im- 
possible that God, who is omniscient, should apprehend his 
interest, as being inconsistent with the good and interest of 
the whole. 

Ans. 3. God seeking himself in the creation of the world, 
in the manner which has been supposed, is so far from being 
inconsistent with the good of his creatures, that it is a kind of 
regard to himself that inclines him to seek the good of his 
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creature. It is a regard to himself that disposes him to difuse ? 
and communicate himself. It is such a delight in his own 
internal fulness and glory, that disposes him to an abundant 
effusion and emanation of that glory. The same disposition, 
that inclines him to delight in his glory, causes him to delight 
in the exhibitions, expressions, and communications of it. If 
there were any person of such a taste and disposition of mind, 
that the brightness and light of the sun seemed unlovely to 
him, he would be willing that the sun’s brightness and light 
should be retained within itself. But they that delight in it, to 
whom it appears lovely and glorious, will esteem it an amiable 
and glorious thing to have it diffused and communicated 
through the world. 

Here, by the way, it may be properly considered, whether 
some writers are not chargeable with inconsistence in this re- 
spect. They speak against the doctrine of Gop making him- 
self his own highest and Jast end, as though this were an ignoble 
selfishness—when indeed he only is fit to be made the highest 
end, by himself and all other beings; in as much as he is 
infinitely greater and more worthy than all others—yet with 
regard to creatures, who are infinitely less worthy of supreme 
and ultimate regard, they suppose, that they necessarily, at all 
times, seek their own happiness, and make it their ultimate 
end in ail, even their most virtuous actions; and that this 
principle, regulated by wisdom and prudence, as leading to 
that which is their true and highest happiness, is the foundation 
of all virtue, and every thing that is morally good and excellent 
in them. 

Ossect. III. To what has been supposed, that God makes 
himself his end—in seeking that his glory and excellent per- 
fections should be known, esteemed, loved, and delighted in 
by his creatures—it may be objected, that this seems unworthy 
of God. It is considered as below a truly great man, to be 
much influenced in his conduct, by a desire of popular ap- 
plause. The notice and admiration of a gazing multitude, 
would be esteemed but a low end, to be aimed at by a prince 
or philosopher, in any great and noble enterprize. How much 
more is it unworthy the great God, to perform his magnificent 
works, e. g. the creation of the vast universe, out of regard to 
the notice and admiration of worms of the dust, that the 
displays of his magnificence may be gazed at, and applauded 
by those who are infinitely more beneath him, than the 
meanest rabble are beneath the greatest prince or philosopher. 
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‘This objection is specious. It hath a shew of argument; 
but it will appear to be nothing but a shew, if we consider, 

1. Whether it be not worthy of God, to regard and value 
what is excellent and valuable in itself; and so to take plea- 
in its existence. 


It seems not liable toany doubt, that there could be no 


future existence worthy to be desired or sought by God, and 


so worthy to be made his end, if no future existence was 
valuable and worthy to be brought to effect. If, when the 
world was not, there was any possible future thing fit and 
valuable in itself, I think the knowledge of God’s glory, and 
the esteem and love of it, must be so. Understanding and 
will are the highest kind of created existence. And if they 
be valuable, it must be in their exercise. But the highest and 
most excellent kind of their exercise, is in some actual know- 
ledge, and exercise of will. And, certainly, the most excellent 
actual knowledge and will that can be in the creature, is the 
knowledge and the love of God. And the most true excellent 
knowledge of God, is the knowledge of his glory or moral 
excellence; and the most excellent exercise of the will con- 


sists in esteem and love, and a delight in his glory.—If any © 


created existence is in itself worthy to be, or any thing that ever 
was future is worthy of existence, such a communication of 
divine fulness, such an emanation and expression of the divine 
glory, is worthy of existence. But if nothing that ever was 
future was worthy to exist, then no future thing was worthy 
to be aimed at by God in creating the world. And if nothing 
was worthy to be aimed at in creation, then nothing was wor- 
thy to be God’s end in creation. __ 

, If God’s own excellency and glory is worthy to be highly 
valued and delighted in by him, then the value and esteem 
hereof by others, is worthy to be regarded by him: for this isa 
necessary consequence. ‘To make this plain, let it be consi- 
dered, how it is with regard to the excellent qualities of 
another. If we highly value the virtues and excellencies of a 
Jriend, in proportion, we shall approve of others’ esteem of 
them ; and shall disapprove the contempt of them. Hf these 
virtues are truly valuable, they are worthy that we should thus 
approve others’ esteem, and disapprove their contempt of 
them. And the case is the same with respect to any Being’s 
own qualities or attributes. If he highly esteems them, and 
greatly delights in them, he will naturally and necessarily love 
to see esteem of them in others, and dislike their disesteem. 
And if the attributes are worthy to be highly esteemed by the 
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Being who hath them, so is the esteem of them in others wor- 
thy to be proportionably approved and regarded. I desire it 
may be considered, whether it be unfit that God should be dis- 
pleased with contempt of himself? If not, but on the contrary 
it be fit and suitable that he should be displeased with this, 
there is the same reason that he should be pleased with the 
proper love, esteem and honour of himself. 

The matter may be also cleared, by considering what it 
would become us to approve of and value with respect to any 
public society we belong to, e.g. our nation or country. It 
becomes us to love our country; and therefore it becomes us 
to value the just honour of ovr country. But the same that it 

becomes us to value and desire fora friend, and the same that 
it becomes us to desire and seek for the community, the same 
does it become God to value and seek for himseif; that is, on 
supposition, thatit becomes God to love himself as it does men 
to love a friend or the public; which I think has been before 
proved. 

Here are two things that ought particularly to be adverted 
to. (!.) That in God, the love of himself and the love of the 
public, are not to be distinguished, as in man: because God’s 
being, as it were, comprehends al]. His existence, being in- 
finite, must be equivalent to universal existence, And for the 
same reason that public affection in the creature is fit and 
beautiful, God’s regard to himself must be so likewise.—(2.) 
In God, the love of what is fit and decent, cannot bea distinct 
thing from the love of himself; because the love of God is 
that wherein all holiness primarily and chiefly consists, and 
God’s own holiness must primarily consist in the love of him- 
self. And if Ged’s holiness consists in love to himself, then it 
will imply an approbation of, the esteem and love of him in 
ethers. Fora Being that loves himself, necessarily loves love 
to himself. If holiness in God consist chiefly in love to him- 
self, holiness in the creature must chiefly consist in love to 
him. And if God loves holiness in himself, he must love it in 
the creature. . 

Virtue, by such of the late philosophers as seem to be in 
chief repute, is placed in public affection, or general benevo- 
lence. And if the essence of virtue lies primarily in this, then 
the love of virtue itself is virtuous no otherwise, than as it is 
implied in, or arises from, this public affection, or extensive 
benevolence of mind. Because if a man truly loves the public, 
he necessarily loves love to the public. 

Now therefore, for the same reason, if universal benevo- 
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lence in the highest sense, be the same thing with benevolence 
to the divine Being, who is in effect universal Being, it will 
follow, that love to virtue itself is no otherwise virtuous, than as 
it is implied in, or arises from, love to the divine Being. Con 
sequently, God’s own love to virtue is implied in love to him- 
self: and is virtuous no otherwise than as it arises from love to 
himself. So that God’s virtuous disposition, appearing in love 
to holiness in the creature, is to be resolved into the same 
thing with love to himself. And consequently, whereinsoever 
he makes vir/we his end, he makes himself his end. In fine, 
God being as it were an all-comprehending Being, all his moral 
perfections---his holiness, justice, grace and benevolence--- 
are some way or other to be resolved into asupreme and infi- 
¢ nite regard to himself; and if so, it will be easy to suppose that 
/ his works, 

I would here observe, by the way, that if any insist that 
it becomes God to love and take delight in the virtue of his 
creatures for its own sake, in such a manner as not to love it 
from regard tohimself; this will contradict a former objection’ 
against God taking pleasure in communications of himself; 
viz. that inasmuch as God! is perfectly independent and self- 
sufficient, therefore all his happiness and pleasure consists in 
the enjoyment of himself. So that if the same persons 
make both objections, they must be inconsistent with them- 
selves. 

2. I would observe, that it is not unworthy of God to take 
pleasure in that which is in itself fit and amiable, even in those 
that are infinitely belowhim. If there be infinite grace and 
and condescension in it, yet these are not unworthy of God; 
but infinitely to his honour and glory. 

They who insist, that God’s own glory was notan ultimate 


end of his creation of the world; but the happiness of his 


creatures; do it under a colour of exalting God’s benevolence 
to his creatures. But if his love to tlem be so great, and he so 
highly values them as to look upon them worthy to be his end 
in all his great works, as they suppose; they are not consistent 
with themselves, in supposing that God has so little value for 
theirlove andesteem. For as the nature of love, especially 
great love, causes him that loves to value the esteem of the 
person beloved; so, that God should take pleasure in the 
creature’s just love and esteem, will follow from God’s love 
both to himself and to his creatures. If he esteem and love 
himself, he must approve of esteem and love to himself; and 


it becomes him to make himself his supreme and last end in’ 
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disapprove the contrary. And if he loves and values the 
creature, he must value and take delight in their muéual love 
and esteem. . 

4, As to what is alleged, that it is unworthy of great men | 
to be governed in their conduct and atchievements by a regard Z 


_ to the applause of the populace ; I would observe, What makes 


their applause worthy of so little regard, is their ignorance, 
giddiness, and injustice. The applause of the multitude very © 
frequently is not founded on any just view of things, but on 
humour, mistake, folly, and unreasonable affections. Such 
applause deserves to be disregarded.---But it is not beneath a 
man of the greatest dignity and wisdom, to value the wise and 
and just esteem of others, however inferior to him. The con- 
trary, instead of being an expression of greatness of mind, _ 
would shew an haughty and mean spirit. It is such an esteem 
in his creatures, that God regards; for, such an esteem only is 
fit and amiable in itself. 

Ossect. IV. To suppose that God makes himself his 
ultimate end inthe creation of the world, derogates from the 
freeness of his goodness, in his beneficence to his creatures; 
and from their obligations to gratitude for the good communi- 
cated. For if God, in communicating his fulness, makes 
himself, and not the creatures, his end; then what good he 
does, he does for himself, and not for them; for his sake, 
and not theirs. 

Answer. God and the creature, in the emanation of the 
divine fulness, are not properly set in opposition; or madé 
the opposité parts of a disjunction. Nor ought God’s glory 
and the creature’s good, to be viewed as if they were properly 
aud entirely distinct, in the objection. This supposeth, that 
God having respect to his glory, and the communication of 
good to his creatures, are things altogether different: that God 
communicating his fulness for himself, and his doing it for 
them, are things standing in a proper disjunction and opposi- 
tion. Whereas, if we were capable of more perfect views of 
God and divine things, which are so much above us, it pto- / 
bably would appear very clear, that the matter is quite other- 
wise: and that these things, instead of appearing entirely ( 
distinct, ate implied one in the other. God in seeking his » 
alory, seeks the good of his creatures; because the emanation ( 
of his glory (which he seeks and delights in, as he delights in. S 
himself and his-own eternal glory) implies the communicated 
éxcellency and happiness of his creatures. And in communi< 
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Ceating his fulness for them, he’ does it for himself; because 
their good,- which he seeks, is so much in union and com- 
munion with himself. God is their good. Their excellency 

'.and happiness is nothing, but the emanation and expression 
of God’s glory: God, in seeking their glory and happiness, 
seeks himself: and in seeking himself, 2. e. himself diffused 
and expressed, (which he delights in, as he delights in his” 
own beauty and fulness) he seeks their glory and happiness. 

This will the better appear, if we consider the degree 
and manner in which he aimed at the creature’s exceliency 
and happiness in creating the world; viz. during the whole of 
its designed eternal duration; in greater and greater nearness, 
and strictness of union with himself, in his own glory and 
happiness, in constant progression, through all eternity. As 
the creature’s good was viewed, when God made the world, 
with respect to its whole duration, and eternally progressive 
union to, and communion with him; so the creature must be 
viewed as in infinitely strict union with himself, In-this view 
it appears, that God’s respect to the creature, in the whole; 
unites with his respect to himself. Both regards are like twa ~ 
lines which at the beginning appear separate, but finally meet 
in one, both being directed to the samecenter. Andastothe 
good of the creature itself, in its whole duration and infinite 
progression, it must be viewed as znfintie; and as coming 
nearer and nearer to the same thing in its infinite fulness. 
The nearer any thing comes to infinite, the nearer it comes to 
an identity with God. And if any good, as viewed by God, is 
beheld as infinite, it cannot be viewed as a distinct thing from 
God’s own infinite glory. 
-. The apostle’s discourse of the great love of Christ to. 
men, (Eph. v. 25, &c.) leads us thus to think of the love of 
Christ to his church; as coinciding with his love to himself, 
by virtue of the strict union of the church with him. Aus. 
bands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the church, and gave. 
himself for it---that he might present tt to himself a glorious: 
church. So ought men to love their wives, as their own bodies. 
fe that loveth his wife loveth himself---even as the Lord the. 
church; for we are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones. Now I apprehend, that there is nothing in God’s dis-. 
position to communicate of his own fulness to the creatures,. 

“that at all derogates. from the excellence of it, or the crea~. 

tuire’s obligation. a 
-... God’s disposition to cause his own infinite fulness to flow. 

forth, is not the less properly called his goodness, because the 
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good he communicates is what he delights in, as he delights in 

his own glory. The creature has no less benefit by it; neither 
has such a disposition less of a direct tendency to the crea-- 
ture’s benefit. Nor is this disposition in God, to diffuse his 

own good, the less excellent, because it is implied in his love 

to himself. For his love to himself does not imply it any 

otherwise, but as it implies a love to whatever is worthy and . 
excellent. The emanation of God’s glory is in itself worthy 

and excellent, and so God delights in it; and this delight is 

implied in his love to his own fulness; because that is the 

fountain, the sum and comprehension of every thing that is” 
excellent. Nor does God’s inclination to communicate good 

from regard to-himself, or delight in his own glory, at all 

diminish the freeness of his beneficence. This will appear, - 
if we consider particularly, in what ways doing good to others 

from self-love, may be inconsistent with the freeness of bene-_ 
ficence. And I conceive there are only these two ways, 

1. When any does good to another from confined self-- 
love, which is opposite toa general benevolence. This kind of” 
self-love is properly called selfishness. In some sense, the 
most benevolent, generous person in the world, seeks his own 
appiness in doing good to others; because he places his - 
happiness in their good. His mind is so enlarged as to take”, 
them, as it were, into himself. Thus when they are happy, - $ 
he feels it ; he partakes with them, and is happy in their hap- 
pinéss.- This is so. far from being inconsistent with the free- 
ness of beneficence, that, on the contrary, free benevolence - 
ahd kindness consists in it. The most free beneficence that 
can be in men, is doing good, not from a confined selfishness, - 
but-from a disposition to general benevolence, or love to be- 
ing in general. 

But now, with respect to the divine Being, there is no 


‘such thing as confined selfishness in him, or a love to him- 


self opposite to general benevolence. It is impossible, be- 


~eause he comprehends all entity, and all excellence, in his 


‘ 


own essence. ‘The eternal and infinite Being, is in effect, 
Being in general; and comprehends universal existence. 
God, in his benevolence to his creatures, cannot have his 
heart enlarged, in such a manner as to take in beings who are 
ofiginally out of himself, distinct and independent. This 
cannot be in an infinite being, who exists alone from eternity. 
But he, from his goodness, as it were enlarges himself in a 
more excellent and divine manner. This is by communicat- 
ing and diffusing himself; and so, insteac of finding, he makes ~ 
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objects of his benevolence---not by taking what he finds dis- 
tinct from himself, and so partaking of their good, and being 
happy in them, but---by flowing forth, and expressing him- 
self in them, and making them to partake of him, and then 
rejoicing in himself expressed in them, and communicated to. 
) them. | 

2. Another thing, in doing good to others from self-loye, 
that derogates from the freeness of the goodness; is acting 
from dependence on them for the good we need or desire. So 
that, in our beneficence, we are not self-moved, but as it were ) 
constrained by something without ourselves. But it has been } 
particularly shewn already, that God making himself his end, 
argues no dependence; but is consistent with absolute inde. 
pendence and self-sufficiency. 4 . 

And I would here observe, that there is something in that ; 
isposition to communicate goodness, that shews God to be _ . 
independent and self-moved in it, in a manner that is peculiar, — 
and above the beneficence of creatures. Creatures, even the | 
most excellent are not independent and self-moved in their 

goodness; but in all its exercises, they are excited by some _ 
object they find: something appearing good, or in some 
respect worthy of regard, presents itself, and moves their _ 
kindness. But God, being all, and alone, is absolutely self- 
moved. The exercises of his communicative disposition are 
absolutely from within himself; all that is good and worthy in 
the object, and its very being, proceeding from the overflow- 
ing of his fulness. 

These things shew, that the supposition of God making 
himself his ultimate end, does not at all diminish the crea- — i 
ture’s obligation to gratitude for communications of good re- 
ceived. For if it lessen its obligation, it must be on one of 
the following accounts. Fither, that the creature has notso _ 
much benefit by it; or, that the disposition it flows from, is 
not proper goodness, not having so direct a tendency to the 
creature’s benefit; or, that the disposition is not so virtuous 
and excellent in its kind; or, that the beneficence is not sa | 
free. But it has been observed, that none of these things take 
place, with regard to that disposition, which has been sup-~ 
posed to have excited God to create the world. ; 

i I confess there is a degree of indistinctness and obscurity 
(in the close consideration of such subjects, and a great im- 
perfection in the expressions we use concerning them ; arising 
unavoidably from the infinite sublimity of the subject, and the 
incomprehensibleness of those things that are divine, Hence 
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~~ revelation is the surest guide in these matters ; and what that 


a 


teaches shall in the next place be considered. Nevertheless, 
the endeavours used to discover what the voice of reason is, 
so far as it can go, may serve to prepare the way, by obviat- 
ing cavils insisted on by many; and to satisfy us, that what 
the word of God says of the matter is not unreasonable. 


CHAP. II. 
Wherein it is inquired, what is to be learned from Holy Scrip- 


tures, concerning God's last end in the Creation of the 
World. 


SECT. I. 


The Scriptures represent God as making himself his own last 


£nd in the Creation of the World. 


Ir is manifest, that the scriptures speak, on all occasions, as 
though God made /zmself his end in all his works; and as 
though the same being, who is the first cause of all things, 
were the supreme and /as¢ end of all things. Thus in Isa. xliy. 
6. Thus saith the Lord, the king of Israel, and his Redeemer 
the Lord of hosts, I am the first, I also am the last, and besides 
me there ts no God. Chap. xlviii. 12. I am the first and I am 
the last. Rev. 1. 8. Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, saith the Lord, which ts, and was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty. Ver.11. J am Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last. Ver. 17. I am the first and the last. Chap. 
xxi. 6. And he said unto me, tt ts done ; Iam Alphaand Omega, 
the “beginning and the end. Chap. xxii. 13. J am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last. 

When God is so often spoken of as the Jas¢ as well as the 
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first, the end as well as the beginning, it is implied, that as he | 


is the first, efficient cause and fountain, from whence all things 
originate; so, he is the last, final cause for which they are 
made; the final term to which they all tend in their ultimate 
issue. This seems to be the most natural import of these ex- 
pressions; and is confirmed by other parallel passages ; as 
Rom. xi. 36. “ For of him, and through him, and to him, are 
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all things.” Col. i, 16. “¢ For by him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers; all things were created by him, and for him.” Heb. 
it. 10. For it became him, by whom are all things, and for- 
whom are all things.” And in Prov. xvi. 4. it is said express-" 
ly, “The Lord hath made all things for himself.” 

And the manner is observable, in which God is said ta 
be the last, to whom, and fer whom, are all things, It is evi- 
dently spoken of as a meet and suitable thing, a branch of his 
glory ; a meet prerogative of the great, infinite, and eternal 
being ; a thing becoming the dignity of him who is infinitely 
above all other beings ; from whom all things are, and by whom 
they consist; and in comparison with whom all other things 
are as nothing. : 


SECT. II. 


Wherein some Positions are advanced concerning a just Method- 
of arguing tn this Affair, from what-we Jind in the Holy 
Scriptures, ™ 

hist 

. We have seen, that the scriptures speak of the creation . 

of the world as being for God, as its end. What remains 

therefore to be enquired into, is, which way do the scriptures 
represent God as making himself his end ? It is evident, that | 

God does not make his existence or being the end of the erea- _ 

tion; which cannot be supposed without great absurdity. : 

His existence cannot be conceived of but as prior to any of ; 

God’s designs. Therefore he cannot create the world to the. , 


end that he may have existence ; or may have certain at- , 


tributes and perfections. Nor do the scriptures give the least ~ 


intimation of any such thing. Therefore, what divine effect, © 
or what in relation to God is that which the scripture teacheth . 


us to be the end he aimed at, in his works of creation, and in , 
designing which he makes Azmself his end? ; yi 
Inorder to aright understanding of the scripture doctrine, 


and drawing just inferences from what we find said in the word . 
of God, relative to this matter; and soto open the way toa . 
true and definitive answer to the above enquiry, I would lay | 


down the following positions, 2 
Position 1. That which appears to be God’s ultimate end — 
in his works of Providence in general, we ‘may justly suppose » 
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to be his last end in the work of creatron. ‘This appears from 
avhat was observed before, under the fifth particular of the in- 
treduction, which I need not now repeat. 

Pos. 2. When any thing appears, by the scripture, to be 
the last end of some of the works of God, that thing appears 
to be the result of God’s works in general. And although it 
be not mentioned-as the end of those works, but only of some 
of them ; yet as nothing appears peculiar in the nature. of 
the case, that renders it a fit, beautiful, and valuable result 
of those particular works, more than of the rest; we may 
justly infer, that thing to be the last end of those other works 
‘also. For we must suppose it to be on account of the value 
of the effect, that it is made the end of those works of which it 
is expressly spoken as the end; and this effect, by the suppo- 
sition, being equally, and in like manner, the result of the 
work, and of the same value, it is but reasonable to suppose, 
that it is the end of the work, of which it is naturally the conse- 
quence, in one case as well as in another. 

- Pos. 3. The ultimate end of God in creating the world being 
also the last end of all his works of Providence, we may well 
presume that, if there be any particular thing, more frequently 
mentioned in scripture, as God’s ultimate aim in his works 
of Providence, than any thing else, this is the ultimate end 
of God’s works in general, and so the end of the work of crea- 
tion. - 
Pos. 4. That which appears, from the word of God, to be 
his ultimate end with respect to the moral world, or the tntel= 
ligent part of the system, that is God’s last end in the work 
of creation in general. Because it is evident, from the*con- 
stitution of the world itself, as well as from the word of God, 
that the moral part is the end of all the rest of the creation. 
The inanimate, unintelligent part, is made for the rational, 
as much as a house is prepared for the inhabitant. And it is 
evident also from reason and the word of God, that it is for 
the sake of some moral good in them, that moral agents are 
made, and the world made for them. But it is further evi- 
dent, that whatsoever is the last end of that part of creation, 
which is the end of all the rest, and for which all the rest 
of the world was made, must be the last end of the whole. If 
all the other parts of a watch are made for the hand of the 
waich, in order to move that aright, then it will follow, that the 
last end of the Aand, is the last end of the whole machine. 

Pos: 5: That which appears from the scripture to be 
God’s ultimate end in the chief works of his Providence, we 
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may well determine is God’s Jast end in creating the world. 
For, as observed, we may justly infer the erd of a thing from 
the use of it. We may justly infer the end of a clock, a chariot 
a ship, or water-engine, from the main use to which it is ap- 
plied. But God’s Providence is his use of the world he has 
made. And if there be any works of Providence which are 
evidently God’s main works, herein appeats and consists the 
main use that God makes of the creation —From these two 
Jast positions we may infer the next, vzz. 

Pos. 6. Whatever appears, by the scriptures, to be God’s 
ultimate end in his main works of Providence towards the 
moral world, that we may justly infer to be the last end of 
the creation of the world. Because, as was just now observed, 
the moral world is the chief part of the creation, and the end 
of the rest; and God’s last end in ereating that part of the 
world, must be his last end in the creation of the whole. And 
it appears, by the last position, that the end of God’s main 
works of Providence towards moral beings, or the main use to 
which he puts them, shews the last end for which he has 
made them; and consequently the main end for which he has 
made the whole world. 

Pos. 7. That which “divine revelation shews to be God’s 
ultimate end with respect to that part of the moral world which 
are good, in their dezng, and in their being good, this we must 
suppose to be the last end of God’s creating the world. Fot 
it has been already shewn, that God’s last end in the moral 
part of creation must be the end ofthe whole. But his end in 
that part of the moral world that are good, must be the last end 
for which he has made the moral worldin general. For there- 
in consists the goodness of a thing, its fitness to answer its 
end; at least this must be goodness in the eyes of its author. 
For goodness in his eyes, is its agreeableness to his mind. 
But an agreéableness to his mind, in what he makes for 
some end or use, must be an agreeableness or fitness to that 
end. For his end inthis case is his mind. That which he 
chiefly aims at in that thing, is chiefly his mind with respect 
to that thing. And therefore, they are good moral agents who 
are fitted for the end for which God has made moral agents. 
And consequently, that which is the chief end to which good 
created moral agents, in being good, are fitted, this is the 
chief end of the moral part of the creation ; and consequently 
of the creation tn general. 

Pos. 8. That which the word of God requires the intel- 


ent and moral part of the world to seek, as their ultimate 
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and highest end, that we have reason to suppose is the last 
end for which God has made them ; and consequently, by 
position fourth, the last end for which he has made the whole 
world. A main difference between the intelligent and moral 
parts, and the rest of the world, lies in this, that the former 
are capable of knowing their Creator, and the end for which 
he made them, and capable of actively complying with his 
design in their creation, and promoting it ; while other crea- 
tures cannot promote the design of their creation, only pas- 
sively and eventually. And seeing they are capable of know- 
ing the end for which their author has made them, it is doubt- 
Jess their duty to fallin with it. Their wills ought to comply 
with the will of the Creator in this respect, in mainly seeking 
the same, as their last end, which God mainly seeks as their 
last end. This must be the law of nature and reason with 
respect to them. And we must suppose that God’s revealed 
Jaw, and the law of nature, agree ; and that his will, as a law- 
giver, must agree with his will as'a Creator. Therefore we 
justly infer, that the same thing which God’8 revealed law re- 
quires intelligent creatures to seek, as their last and greatest 
end, that God their Creator had made their last end, and so 
the end of the creation of the world. ; 

Pos. 9. We may well suppose, that what is in holy scrip- 
ture, stated as the main end of the goodness ofthe moral world 
—so that the respect and relation their goodness has to that 
end, is what chiefly makes it valuable ‘and desirable—is God’s 
ultimate end in the creation of the moral world; and so, by 
position, the fourth of the whole world. For the end of the 
goodness of a thing, is the end of the thing. 


Pos. 10. That which persons who are described in scrip-. 


ture as approved saints, and set forth as examples of piety, 
sought as their last and highest end, in the instances of their 
good and approved behaviour; that we must suppose, was 
what they ought to seek as their last end: and consequently 
by the preceding position, was the same with God’s last end 
in the creation of the world. ’ 

Post. 11. What appears, by the word of God to be that 
end, in the desires of which the souls of the best, and in their 
best frames, most naturally and directly evercise their goodness, 
and in expressing their desire of this end, they do most pro- 
perly and directly express their respect to God; we may, well 
suppose, that end to be the chief and ul/imate end of a spirit of 
piety and goodness, and God's chief end in making the moraé 
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world, and so the whole world. or, doubtless, the most direct 
tendency of a spirit of true goodness, in the best part of the 
moral world, is to the chief end of goodness, and.so the chief end 
of the creation of the moral world. And in what else can the 
‘spirit of the true respect and friendship to God be expressed 
by way of desire, than in desires of the same end which God 
himself chiefly and ultimately desires in making them and all 
other things. 
_ Pos. 12. Since the holy scriptures teach us that Jesus Christ 
is the Head of the moral world, and especially of all the 
good part of it ; the chief of God’s servants, appointed to be 
the Head of his saints and angels, and set forth as the chief 
and most perfect pattern and example of goodness ; we may 
well suppose, by the foregoing positions, that what he sought 
as his last end, was God’s last end in the creation of the world. 


SECT. If. 


Particular Texts of Scripture, that shew that Gods Glory is an 
ultumate End of the Creation. 


1. What God says in his word, naturally leads us to sup- 
pose, that the way in which he makes Himself his end in his 
work or works, which he does for his own sake, is in making 
his glory his end. fe 

Thus Isaiah xlviii. 11. For my own sake, even for 
my own sake, will I do it. For how should my name be pol- 
luted ; and I will not give my glory to another. Which 
is as much as to say, I will obtain my end; I will not 
forego my glory ; another shall not take this prize from me. 
It is pretty evident here, that God’s name and his glory, which 
seem to intend the same thing, as shall be observed more par- 
ticularly afterwards, are spoken of as his Jast end in the great 
work mentioned ; not as an inferior, subordinate end, subser- 
vient to the interest of others. The words are emphatical. 
The emphasis and repetition constrain us to understand, that 
what God does is ultimately for his own sake: “ For my own 
sake, even for my own sake will 1 do it.” 

So the words ofthe apostle, in Rom. xi. 36. naturally lead 
us to suppose, that the way in which all things are fo God, is 
in being for his glory. For of him, and through him, and to 
him are all things, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen 
In the preceding context, the apostle observes the marvellous. 
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disposals of divine wisdom, for causing all things to be Zo him, 
in their final issue and result, as they are from him at first, 
and governed by him. His discourse shews how God con- 
trived this and brought it to pass, by setting up the kingdom 
of Christ in the world; leaving the Jews, and calling the 
Gentiles ; including what he would hereafter do in bringing 
in the Jews, with the fulness of the Gentiles; with the cir- 
cumstances of these wonderful works, so as greatly to shew 
his justice and his goodness, to magnify his grace, and mani- 
fest the sovereignty and freeness of it, and the absolute de- 
pendence of all on him, And then, in the four last verses, he 
breaks out into a most pathetic exclamation, expressing his 
great admiration of the depth of divine wisdom, in the steps 
he takes for attaining his end, and causing all things to be to 
him : and finally, he expresses a joyful consent to God’s 
excellent design in all to glorify himself, in saying, “to him 
be. glory forever;’ as much as to say, as all things are so 
wonderfully ordered for his glory, so let him have the glory of 
all, for evermore. 

2. The glory of God is spoken of in holy scripture as the 
Jast end for which those parts of the moral world that are good, 
were made, 

Thus in Isa. xliii. 6, 7. Z will say to the north give up, and 
to the south keep not back ; bring my sons from afar, and my 

~my daughters from the ends of the earth, eyen every one that 
is called by my name; for I have created him ror My GLory, 
Thave formed him, yea I have made him. Again, Isa.lx 21. 
Thy people also shalt be all righteous. They shall inherti the — 
land for ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hand, 
THAT I MAY BE GLORIFIED, also chap. |xi. 3. That they may 
be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, THaT 
HE MIGHT BE GLORIFIED. 

In these places we see, that the glory of God is spoken 
of as the end of God’s saints, the end for which he makes them 
2, ¢, either gives them being, or gives them a being as saints, 
or both. It is said, that God has made and formed them to 
be his sons and daughters, for Ais own glory : That they are 

_ trees of his planting, the work of his hands, ‘as trees of righ- 
teousness, that he might be glorified: And if we consider the 
words, especially as taken with the context in each of the 
places, it will appear quite unnatural to suppose, that God’s 
glory is here spoken of only as an end inferior and subordi- 
nate to the happiness of God’s people. On the contrary, 
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they will appear rather as promises of making God’s people 
happy, that God therein might be glorified, 

So is that in Isa, xliii. as we shall see plainly, if we take 
the whole that is said from the beginning of the chapter, ver, 
1—7. Itis wholly a promise of a future, great, and wonderful 
work of God’s power and grace, delivering his people from 
all misery, and making them exceeding happy; and then 
the end of all, or the sum of God’s design in all, is declared 
to be God’s own glory. “ I have redeemed thee, I have 
called thee by thy name, thou art mine.—I will be with thee, 
~—-When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt, neither shal! the Same kindle upon thee.—Thon art 
precious and honourable in my sight. I will give men for thee, 
and people for thy life. Fear not, I am with thee —I will 
bring my sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of 
the earth; every one that is called by my name: for I have 
created him for my glory. 

So Isa, lx. ver, 21. The whole chapter is made up of no- 
thing but promises of future, exceeding happiness to God’s 
church ; but, for brevity’s sake, let us take only the two pre- 
ceding verses 19, 20. ‘The sun shall be no more thy light 
by day, neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto 
thee : but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlastirye light, 
and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down, nei- 
ther shall thy moon withdraw itself ; for the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
beended. Thy people also shail be all righteous ; they shall 
inherit the land forever, the branch of my planting, the work of 
my hands ;” and then the end of all is added, “ that J might be 
glorified.” All the preceding promises are plainly mentioned 
as SO many parts, or constituents, of the great and exceed- 
ing happiness of God’s people ; and God’s glory is mentioned, 
as the sum of his design in this happiness. ain: 

In like manner is the promise in chap. xi. 3. Zo appoint 
unto them that mourn in Sion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the ol of joy for mourning, the garment of prawse for the spirit 
of heaviness, that they might be called trces of righteousness, the 
the planiing of the Lord, THAT HE MIGHT BE GLORIFIED, 
The work of God promised to be effected, is plainly an aceom- 
plishment of the joy, gladness, and happiness of God’s*people, 
instead of their mourning and sorrow ; and the end in which , 
God’s design in this work is obtained and summed up, is Ais. 
glory. This proves, by the seventh position, that God’s glony: 
is the end of the creation. 
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The same thing may be argued from Jer, xiii, 11. For as 
a girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, so have J caused to cleave 
unto me the whole house of Israel, and the whole house of Judah, 
saith the Lord: that they might be unto me for a people, and 
for a name, and for a praise, and ror a GLorY: but they would 
mot hear. That is, God sought to make thei to be his own 
holy people; or, as the apostle expresses it, his peculiar 
people, zealous of good works; that so they might be a glory 
to him; as girdles were used in those days for ornament and 
beauty, and as badges of dignity and honour *. 

Now when God speaks of himself, as seeking a peculiar 
and holy people for himself, to be for his glory and honour, 
as aman that seeks an ornament and badge of honour for his 
glory, it is not natural to understand it merely of a subordinate 
énd, as though God had no respect to himself in it; but only 
the good of others. If so, the comparison would not be natural ; 
for men are commonly wont to seek their own glory and honour 
in adorning themselves, and dignifying themselves with badges 
of honour. 

The same doctrine seems to be taught, Eph. i. 5. Having 
predestinated us to the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, unto 
himself; according to the good pleasure of his will, TO THE 
PRAISE OF THE GLORY OF HIS GRAcE.—And the same may 
be argued from Isa. xliv. 23. For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, 
he hath GLORIFIED uIMsELF in Israel. And chap. xlix. 3. 
Thou art my servant Jacob, in whom 1 wiLL BE GLORIFIED. 
John xvii. 10; And all amine are thine, and thine are mine, and 
LAM GLoririep im them. 2Thess.i.10. When he shall come 
to be GLORIFIED in his saints. Ver. 11,12. Wherefore also we 
pray always for you, that our God would count you worthy of his 
calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness, and the 
work of faith with power: that the name of our Lord Jesus 
may be GLORIFIED in you, and ye in him, according to the grace 
of God and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. The scripture speaks of God’s glory, as his ultimate end 
of the goodness of the moral part of the creation; and that 
end, in relation to which chiefly the value of their virtue 
consists, 

As in Phil. 1.10, 11. That ye may approve things that are 
excellent, that ye may be sincere, and without offence till the day 
of Christ ; being filled with the fruits of righteousness, which 


#® See ver. 9. and also {sa. iii, 24 and xxii, 21. and xxiii, 10.2 Sam. xviii. 
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are by Jesus Christ, UNTO THE GLORY AND PRAISE oF Gop, 
Here the apostle shews how the fruits of righteousness in them 
are valuable, and how they answer their end, viz. in being 
“ by Jesus Christ to the praise and glory of God.” John xv. 8. 
Herein ismy Father Guoririep, that ye bear much fruit. Sig- 
nifying, that by this means it is that the great end of religion 
is to be answered. And in | Pet. iv. 11. the apostle directs the 
christians to regulate all their religious performances, with 
reference to that one end. Jf any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God: if any man minister, let him do tt as of 
the ability which God giveth, tHat Gop IN ALL THINGS MAY 
BE GLORIFIED ; to whom be praise and dominion for ever and 
ever, Amen. 

And, from time to time, embracing and practising true 
religion, and repenting of sin, and turning to holiness, is ex- 
pressed by glorifying God as though that were the sum and end 
of the whole matter. Rev. xi. 13. And in the earthquake were 
slain of men seven thousand ; and the remnant were affrighted, 
and GAVE GLORY TO THE Gop or HEAvEN. So Rev. xiv. 
6, 7. And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having 
the everlasting gospel to preach to them that dwell on the earth ; 
saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and GIvE GLORY TO HIM,” 


As though this were the sum and end of that virtue and religion, 


which was the grand design of preaching the gospel, every 
where through the world. Rev. xvi. 9, And repented not ta 
GIVE HIM GLory. Which is as much as to say, they did not 
forsake their sins and turn to true religion, that God might 
receive that which is the great end he seeks, in the religion he 
requires of men. (See to the same purpose, Psal. xxii. 21—23, 
Isa, Ixvi. 19. xxiv, 15. xxv. 3. Jer. xiii, 15, 16. Dan. v. 23, 
Rom. xv. 5, 6.) 

And as the ezereie of true religion and virtue in christians 
is summarily expressed by their glorifying Ged, so, when the 
good, influence of this on others is spoken of, it is expressed 
in thesame manner. Matth. v. 16. Let your light so shine before 
men, that others seeing your good works, may GLORIFY YouR 
FATHER which isin heaven. 1 Pet. ii. 12. Having your conver- 
sation honest among the Gentiles, that whereas they speak evil 
against you as evil-doers, they may, by your good works which 
they behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. . 

That the ultimate end of moral goodness, or righteous. 
ness, is answered in God’s glory being attained, is supposed in 
the olyectzon which the apostle makes, or supposes some will 
make, Rom. iii, 7. For of the truth of God hath more abounded 
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through my lie unto nis GLory, why am I judged as a sinner ? 
Z. e. seeing the great end of righteousness is answered by my 
sin, in God being glorified, why is my sin condemned and 
punished: and why is not my vice equivalent to virtue ? 

And the glory of God is spoken of as that wherein con- 
sists the value and end of particular graces. As of faith, Rom. 
iy. 20. He staggered not at the promise of God through unbe- 
lief: but was strong tn faith, GIVING GLORY TO Gop. Phil. 
ii, 11. That every tongue should confess that Jesus ts the Lord, 
TO THE GLORY oF Gop THE FATHER. Of repentance. Josh. 
vi. 19. Give, I pray thee, GLory To THE Lorp Gop oF 
Israet, and make confession unto him. Of charity. 2 Cor. 
viii. 19. With this grace, which is administered by us, TO THE 
GLORY OF THE sAME Lorp, and declaration of your ready 
mind. Thanksgiving and praise. Luke vii.18. There are 
not found that returned to GIVE GLORY TO Gop, save this 
stranger. Psal. 1.23. Whoso offereth praise GLORIFIETH ME 3 
and to him that ordereih his conversation aright, will I shew the 
salvation of God. Concerning which last place may be observ- 
ed, that God seems to say this to such as supposed, in their 
religious performances, that the end of all religion was to glorify 
God. They supposed they did this in the best manner, in 
offering a multitude of sacrifices; but God corrects their 
mistake, and informs them, that this grand end of religion 
is not attained this way, but in offering the more spiritual 
sacrifices of praise and a holy conversation. 

In fine, the words of the apostle in 1 Cor. vi. 20. are worthy 
of particular notice. Ye are not your own ; for ye are bought 
with a price: therefore cLoriry Gop in your body and in your 
spirit, which are his. Here, not only is glorifying God spoken 
of, as what summarily comprehends the end of religion, and 
of Christ redeeming us; but the apostle urges, that inasmuch 
as we are not our own, we ought not to act as if we were our 
own, but as God’s; and should not use the members of our 
bodies, or faculties of our souls, for ourselves, but for God, 
as making him our end. And he expresses the way in which 
we are to make God our end, viz. in making his glory our end. 
“Therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which 
are his.’ Here it cannot be pretended, that though christians 
are indeed required to make God’s glory their end; yet it is 
but as a subordinate end, as subservient to their own happi- 
ness ; for then, in acting chiefly and ultimately for their own- 
selves, they would use themselves more as their own than as 
God’s; which is directly contrary to the design of the apostle’s 
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exhortation, and the argument he is upon; which is, that we 
should give ourselves as it were away from ourselves to God, 
and use ourselves as Ais, and not our own, acting for his sake, 
and not our own sakes. Thus it is evident, by position the 
ninth, that the glory of God is the last end Jor which he created 
the world. 

4. There are some things in the word of God which lead 
us to suppose, that it requires of men that they should desire 
and seek God’s glory, as their highest and last end in what 
they do, o 

As particularly, from 1 Cor. x. 30. Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to THE GLORY OF 
Gop. And 1! Pet. iv. t1.---That God in ail things MAY BE 
GLoRIFIED. And this may be argued, that Christ requires his 
followers should desire and seek God’s glory in the first place, 
and above all things else, from that prayer which he gave his 
disciples, as the pattern and rule for the direction of his fole 
lowers in their prayers. The first petition of which is, Hallow- 
ed be thy name. Which in scripture language is the same with 
glorified be thy name; as is manifest from Lev. x. 3. Ezek. 
XXviil. 22. and many other places. Now our last and highest 
end is doubtless’ what should be first in our desires, and 
consequently first in our prayers; and therefore, we may 
argue, that since Christ directs that God’s glory should be 
first in our prayers, that therefore this is our last end. This 
is further confirmed by the conclusion of the Lord’s prayer, 
For thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory. Which, as 
it stands in connection with the rest of the prayer, implies; 
that we desire and ask all the things mentioned in each peti-+ 
tion, with a subordination, and in subservience to the domi« 
nion and glory of God; in which all our desires ultimately 
terminate, as their last end. God’s glory and dominion are 
the two first things mentioned in the prayer, and are the sub« 
ject of the first half of the prayer; and they are the two last 
_ things mentioned in the same prayer, in its conclusion. God’s 
glory is the Alpha and Omega in the prayer. From these 
things we may argue, according to position the eighth, that 
God’s glory ts the last end of the creation. 

5. The glory of God appears, by the account given in 
Scripture, to be that event, in the earnest desires of which, 
and in their delight in which, the best part of the moral world, 
and when in their bes¢ frames, most naturally express the 
direct tendency of the spirit of true goodness, the virtuous 
and pious affections of their heart. . 
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This is the way in which the holy apostles, from time to 
time, gave vent to the ardent exercises of their piety, and 
breathed forth their regard to the supreme Being. Rom. xi. 
36. To whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. Chap. xvi. 
21. To God only wise, be glory, through Jesus Christ, for ever, 
Amen. Gal.i. 4,5. Who gave himself for our sins, that he 
might deliver us from this present evil world, according to the 
will of God and our Father, to whom be glory, for ever and ever, 
Amen. 2 Tim. iv. 18. and the Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work, and will preserve me to his heavenly kingdom: 
to whom be glory, for ever and ever, Amen. Eph. iii. 21. Unto 
him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Web. xiii. 21.—~Through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory, for ever and ever; Amen. Phil. iv. 20. Now 
unio God and our Father, be glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 
2 Pet. iii. 18. To him be glory, both now and for ever, Amen. 
Jude 25: Yo the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and ma- 
gesty, dominion and power, both now and ever, Amen. Rev. i. 
5, 6. Unto him that loved us, Kc.—to him be glory and dominion, 
For ever and ever; Amen. 

It was in this way that holy David, the sweet psalmist of 
Israel, vented the ardent tendencies aiid desires of his pious 
heart. 1 Chron. xvi. 28, 29. Give unto the Lord, ye kindreds 
of the people, give unto ihe Lord, Guory and strength: give un- 
to the Lord the GLory due unio his name. We have much the 
same expressions again, Psal. xxix. 1, 2. and lxix.7, 8. See 
also, Psal. Iwi. 5. Ixxi. 18, 19. cxv. 1. So the whole church 
of God through all parts of the earth. Isa. xli.10—12, In 
like manner the saints and angels in heaven express the piety 
of their hearts. Rev.iv. 9, 11--+14. and vii. 12. This is the 
event that the hearts of the seraphim especially exult in, as 
appears by Isa. vi. 2, 3. Above it stood the seraphim.---And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy 1s the Lord 
of hosts, the whole earth is full of his cLory. So at the birth of 
Christ, Luke i. 14, Guory to God in the highest, &c. 

It is manifest that these holy persons in earth and heaven, 
m thus expressing their desires of the glory of God, have 
respect to it, not merely as a subordinate end, but as that 
which is in zéself valuable in the highest degree. It would be 
absurd to say, that in these ardent exclamations, they are 
only giving vent to their vehement benevolence to their fellow- 
creatures, and expressing their earnest desire that God might 
be glorified, that so his subjects may be made happy by that 
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means. It is evident, it is not so much their love, either to 
themselves, or their fellow-creatures, which they express, as 
their exalted and supreme regard to the most high and in- 
finitely glorious Being. When the church says, Not unto us, 
not unto us, O Jehovah, but to thy name gwe glory, it would be 
absurd to say, that she only desires that God may have glory, 
as a necessary or convenient means of their own advancement 
and felicity. From these things it appears, by the eleventh 
position, that God’s glory is the end of the creation. 

6. The scripture leads us to suppose, that Christ sought 
God's glory, as his highest and last end. 

John vii. 18. He that speaketh of himself, seeketh his own 
glory: but he that seeketh wis glory that sent him, the same ts 
true, and no unrighteousness 7s in him. When Christ says, he 
did not seek his own glory, we cannot reasonably understand 
him, that he had no regard to his own glory, even the glory 
of the human nature; for the glory of that nature was part of 
the reward promised him, and of the joy set before him, But 
we must understand him, that this was not his uléamate aim ; 
it was not the end that chiefly governed his conduct: and 
therefore, when in opposition to this, in the latter part of the 
sentence, he says, ‘“‘ But he that seeketh his glory that sent 
him, the same is true,” &c. It is natural from the antithesis 
to understand him, that this was his ultimate aim, his supreme 
governing end, 

John xii. 27, 28. Now is my soul troubled, and what shall 
I say? Father, save me from this hour: But for this cause 
came I unto this hour, Father, GLoriry THY NAME. Christ was 
now going to Jerusalem, and expected in a few days there to 
be crucified: and the prospect of his last sufferings, in this 
near approach, was very terrible to him. Under this distress 
of mind, he supports himself with a prospect of what would 
be the consequence of his sufferings, vzz. God’s glory. Now, 
it is the end that supports the agent in any difficult work that 
he undertakes, and above all others, his udéimate and supreme 
end; for this is above all others valuable in his eyes; and so, 
sufficient to countervail the difficulty of the means. That 
end, which is in itself agreeable and sweet to him, and which 
ultimately terminates his desires, is the center of rest and 
support ; and so must be the fountain and sum of all the de- 

light and comfort he has in his prospects, with respect to his 
work. Now Christ has his soul straitened and distressed with 
a view of that which was infinitely the most difficult part of 
his work, and which was just at hand. Now certainly, if his 
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mind seeks support in the conflict from a view of his end, it 
must most naturally repair to the Azghest end, which is the 
proper fountain of all support in this case. We may well sup- 
pose, that when his soul conflicts with the most extreme dif- 
ficulties, it would resort to the idea of his supreme and ulti- 
mate end, the fountain of all the support and comfort he has in 
the work. 

. The same thing, Christ seeking the glory of God as his 
ultimate end, is manifest by what he says, when he comes yet 
nearer to the hour of his last sufferings, in that remarkable 
prayer, the last he ever made with his disciples, on the even- 
ing before his crucifixion; wherein he expresses the sum of 
his aims and desires. His first words are, Father, the hour is 
come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee. As 
this is his first request, we may suppose it to be his supreme 
request and desire, and what he ultimately aimed at in all. If 
we consider what follows to the end, all the rest that is said 
in the prayer, seems to be but an amplification of this great 
request.---On the whole, I think it is pretty manifest, that 
Jesus Christ sought the glory of God as his highest and last 
end; and that therefore, by position twelfth, this was God’s 
last end in the creation of the world. 

7. It is manifest from scripture, that God’s glory is the 
last end of that great work of providence, the work of redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. 

This is manifest from what is just now observed, of its 
being the end ultimately sought by Jesus Christ the Re- 
deemer. And if we further consider the texts mentioned in 
the proof of that, and take notice of the context, it will be very 
evident, that it was what Christ sought as his last end, in that 
great work which he came into the world upon, vz. to procure 
redemption for his people. It is manifest, that Christ pro- 
fesses in John vii. 18. that he did not seek his own glory in 
what he did, but the glory of him that sent him. He means, 
in the work of his ministry; the work he performed, and 
which he came into the world to perform, which is the work 
of redemption. And with respect to that text, John xii. 27, 
28.; it has been already observed, that Christ comforted him= . 
self in the view of the extreme difficulty of his work, in the 
prospect of the highest, ultimate, and most excellent end of 
that work, which he set his heart most upon, and delighted 
most in. _ 

And in the answer that the Father made him from heayen 
at that time, in the latter part of the same verse, John xii, 28, I. 
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have both glorified it, and will glorify it again. The meaning 
plainly is, that God had glorified his name in what Christ had 
done, in the work he sent him upon; and would glorify it 
again, and toa greater degree, in what he should further do, 
and in the success thereof. Christ shews that he understood 
it thus, in what he says upon it, when the people took notice 
of it, wondering at the voice; some saying, that it thundered, 
others, that an angel spake to him, Christ says, “ This voice 
came not because of me, but for your sakes.” And then he 
says, (exulting in the prospect of this glorious end and suc- 
cess), “ Now is the judgment of this world; now is the prince 
of this world cast out; and I, if I be lift up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” In the success of the same work 
of redemption, he places his own glory, as was observed be- 
fore. John xii. 23, 24. The hour ts come, that the Son of man 


should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground, rt abideth alone; but if rt die, vt 


bringeth forth much frust. 
So it is manifest, that when he seeks his own and his Fa- 


ther’s glory, in that prayer, John xvii. he seeks it as the end 
of that great work he came into the world upon, and which 
he is about to finish in his death. What follows through the 
whole prayer, plainly shews this; particularly the 4th and 5th 
verses. J have glorified thee on earth: I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me todo. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self. Here it is pretty plain, that de- 
claring to his Father he had glorified him on earth, and finish- 
ed the wark given him to do, meant that he had finished the 
work which God gave him to do for this end, that he might be 
glorified. He had now finished that foundation that he came 
into the world to lay for his glory. He had laid a foundation 
for his Father’s obtaining his will, and the utmost that he de- 
signed. By which it is manifest, that God’s glory was the 
utmost of his design, or his wdtzmate end in this great work, 

And it is manifest, by John xiii. 31, 32. that the glory of 
the Father, and his own glory, ate what Christ exulted in, in 
the prospect of his approaching sufferings, when Judas was 
gone out to betray him, as the end his heart was mainly set 
upon, and supremely delighted in. Therefore, when he was 
gone out, Jesus said, Now is the Son of man glorified, and God 
as glorified iniim. Jf God be glorified in him, God shall also 
glorify him in himself, and shall straghtway glorify him. 

That the glory of God is the highest and Jast end of the 
work of redemption, is confirmed by the song of the angels at 
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Christ’s birth. Luke ii. 14. Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, and good will towards men. It mustbe supposed 
that they knew what was God’s last end in sending Christ into 
the world: and that in their rejoicing on the occasion, their 
minds would most rejoice in that which was most valuable 
and glorious in it; which must consist in its relation to that 
which was its chief and ultimate end. And we may further 
suppose, that the thing which chiefly engaged their minds was 
most glorious and joyful in the affair ; and would be first in that 
song which was to express the sentiments of their minds, and 
exultation of their hearts. 

The glory of the Father and the Son is spoken of as the 
end of the work of redemption, in Phil. 1, 6,—15, (very much 
in the same manner as in John xii. 23, 28. and xiii, 31, 22, and 
xvii. 1, 4,5.) Who being in the form of God,—made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men: and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross: wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name, &c. that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow,—and every tongue 
confess, that Jesus is the Lord, ro THE GLORY OF GOD THE 
FaTuER.” So God’s glory, or the praise of his glory, is spoken 
of as the end of the work of redemption, in Eph. i. 3, &c. 
‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ : according as he hath chosen us in him. 
Having predestinated us to the adoption of children, TO THE 
PRAISE OF THE GLORY OF HIs GRACE.” And in thecontinuance 
of the same discourse, concerning the redemption of Christ, 
God’s glory is once and again mentioned as the great end of 
all. 

Several things belonging to that great redemption, are 
mentioned in the following verses : Such as God’s great wis- 
dom init, ver. 8. The clearness of light granted through 
Christ, ver. 9. God’s gathering together in one, all things 
in heaven and earth in Christ, ver. 10. God’s giving the 
Christians that were first converted to the Christian faith from 
among the Jews, an interest in this great redemption, ver. 
11. Then the great end is added, ver. 12. “That we should 
be To THE PRAISE OF HIs GLORY, who first trusted in Christ.” 
And then is mentioned the bestowing of the same great salvation 
on the Gentiles, in its beginning or first fruits in the world, 
and in completing it in another world, in the two next verses- 
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And then the same great end is added again. “ In whom ye 
alsotrusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel 
of your salvation ; In whom also, after that ye believed, ye 
were sealed with the holy spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession, UNTO THE PRAISE OF HIS GLORY.” The 
same thing is expressed much in the same matner, in 2 Cor, 
iv. 14, 15,—“¢ He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise 
us up also by Jesus, and shall present us with you. For all 
things are for your sakes, that the abundance of grace might, 
through the thanksgiving of many, redound ro THE GLoryY oF 
Gop.” : 

The same is spoken of as the end of the work of redemp- 
tion in the Old Testament, Psal, Ixxix. 9. “ Help us, O God 
of our salvation, FoR THE GLory OF THY NAME; deliver us _ 
and purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake.” So in the 
prophecies of the redemption of Jesus Christ. Isa. xliv. 23, 
“Sing, O ye heavens; for the Lorp hath done it: shout, 
ye lower parts of the earth: break forth into singing, ye 
mountains: O forest, and every tree therein ; for the Lorp 
hath redeemed Jacob, and GLoRIFIED HIMSELF in Israel!” 
Thus the works of creation are called upon to rejoice at the at- 
taining of the same end, by the redemption of God’s people, 
that the angels rejoiced at when Christ was born. See alsa 
Isa. xIviii. 10, 11, and xlix. 3. ae 

Thus it is evident, that the glory of God is the ultimate. 
end of the work of redemption ; which is the chief work of 
Providence towards the moral world, as is abundantly mani- 
fest from scripture. For the whole universe is put in subjec- 
tion to Jesus Christ; all heaven and earth, angels and men, 
are subject to him, as executing this office; and are put 
under him to that end, that all things may be ordered by him, 
in subservience to the great designs of his redemption. All 
power, as he says, is given to him, in heaven and in earth, 
that he may give-eternal life as to as many as the Father has 
given him ; and he is exalted far above all principality and 
power, and might and dominion, and made head over all things 
to the church. The angels are put in subjection to him, that 
he may employ them all as ministering spirits, for the good of 
them that shall be the heirs of salvation: and all things are so 
governed by their Redeemer, that all thingsare theirs, whether 
things present or things to: come: and all God’s works of pro- 
vidence in the moral government of the world, which we have 
an account of in scripture history, or that are foretold in scrips, 
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ture prophecy, are evidently subordinate to the great purposes 
and ends of this great work. And besides, the work of redemp- 
tion is that, by which good men are, as it were, brought into 
being, as good men, or as restored to holiness and happiness, 
The work of redemption is a new creation, according to scrip- 
ture, whereby men are brought into a new existence, or are 
made new creatures. 

From these things it follows, according to the 5th, 6th, and 
qth positions, that ¢he glory of God is the last end of the creation 
of the world. 

8, The scripture leads us to suppose, that God’s glory is his 
last end in his moral government of the world in general. This has 
been already shewn concerning several things that belong to 
God’s moral government of the world. As particularly in the 
work of redemption, the chief of all his dispensations in his morak 
government of the world. And I have also observed it, with 
respect tothe duty which God requires of the subjects of his 
moral government, in requiring them to seek his glory as their 
last end. And this is actually the last end of the moral good- 
ness required of them, the end which gives their moral good- 
ness its chief value. And also, that it is what that person 
which God has set at the head of the moral world, as its chief 
governor, even Jesus Christ, seeks as Ais chief end. And it 
has been’shewn, that it is the chief end for which that part of 
the moral world which are good are made, or have their exis- 
tence as good. 

I now further observe, that this is the end of the estab- 
lishment of the public worship and ordinances of God among 
mankind. Hag.i. 8. “‘ Go up to the mountain, and bring 
wood, and build the house ; and I will take pleasure in it, 
and I will BE GLoriFiED, saith the Lorp.” This is spoken of 
as the end of God’s promises of rewards, and of their fulfilment. 
2 Cor. i. 20. * For all the promises of God in him are yea, 
and in him Amen, To THE GLory oF Gop by us.” And this 
is spoken of as the end of the execution of God’s threatenings, 
in the punishment of sin. Numb. xiv. 20, 21, 22, 23. “ And 
the Lord said, I have pardoned according to thy word. But, 
as truly as_I live, all the earth shall be filled with THE GLORY 
oF JevovaAH.” The glory of Jehovah is evidently here spoken 
of, as that to which he had regard, as his highest and ultimate 
end, which therefore he could not fail of; but must take 
place every where, and in every case, through all parts of. 
his dominion, whatever became of men. And whatever abate- 
ments might be made, as to judgments deserved ; and what- 
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ever changes might be made in the course of Goid’s proceed- 
ings from compassion to sinners; yet the attaining of God’s 
glory was an end, which, being ultimate and supreme, must in 
no case whatsoever give place. This is spoken of as the end 
of God executing judgments on his enemies in this world, 
Exod. xiv. 17, 18. “And I will get me honour (Ata2m J will 
be glorified) upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host,” &e. Ezek, 
XXxVill. 22. ‘*Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I am against 
thee, O Zidon, and I witt BE GLoriF1eD in the midst of thee : 
And they shall know that I am the Lord, when I shall have exe- 
cuted judgments in her, and shall be sanctified in her.” So 
Ezek. xxxix. 13. “ Yea, all the people of the land shall bury 
them ; and it shall be to them a renown, the day that I shalt 
be glorified, saith the Lord God.” And this is spoken of-as the 
end, both of the executions of wrath, and in the glorious 
exercises of mercy, in the misery and happiness of another 
world, Rom. ix. 22, 23. “What if God, willing to shew his 
wrath, and make his power known, endured with much long- 
suffering, the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: and that 
hé might make known the riches of his glory on the vessels of 
mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory.” And this 
is spoken of as the end of the day of judgment, which is the 
time appointed for the highest exercises of God’s authority as 
‘moral Governor of the world; and is as it were the day of the 
consummation of God’s moral government, with respect to all 
his subjects in heaven, earth and hell, 2 Thess. i. 9; 10. | 
“Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power; when 
he shall come fo be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe.” Then his glory shall be obtained, with 
respect both to saints and sinners.—From these things it is 
manifest, by the fourth position, that God’s glory is the ulti- 
mate end of the creation of the world, 

9. It appears, from what has been already observed, that 
the glory of God is spoken of in scripture as the last end of 
tany of his works: and it is plain that this is im fact the result 
of the works of God’s common providence, and of the crea- 
tion of the world. Let us take God’s glory in what sense 
soever, consistent with its being a.good attained by any work 
of God, certainly it is the consequence of these works; and 
besides, it is expressly so spoken of in scripture. 

This is implied in the eighth psalm, wherein are celebrat- 
ed the works of creation: the heavens, the work: of God’s 
fingers; the moon and the stars, ordained by him; and man, 
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made a little lower than the angels, &c. The first verse is, 
O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
who hast set thy cLory above the heavens, or upon the heavens. 
By name and glory, very much the same thing is intended 
here, as in many other places, as shall be particularly shewn 
afterwards. The psalm concludes as it began. f O Lord, our 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” So, in the 
148th psalm, after a particular mention of most of the works 
of creation, enumerating them in order, the psalmist says, ver. 
13. Let them praise the name of the Lord, for his name alone 2s 
excellent, 1s GLORY ts above the earth and the heaven. And in 
the 104th psalm, after a very particular, orderly, and magnifi- 
cent representation of God’s works of creation and common 
providence, it is said in the 31st verse, The GLory OF THE 
Lorp shall endure far ever: the Lord shall rejoice in his works. 
Here God’s glory is spoken of, as the grand result and blessed 
consequence, on account of which he rejoices in these works. 
And this is one thing doubtless implied in the song of the sera- 
phim, Isa. vi, 3. Holy, holy, holy ts the Lord of hasts, the whole 
earthis full of his glory. 

The glory of God, in being the result and consequence of 
those works of providence that have been mentioned, is in fact 
the consequence of the creation. The good attained in the 
use of a thing, made for use, is the result of the making of 
that thing; as signifying the time of day, when actually 
attained by the use of a watch, is the consequence of making 
the watch. So itis apparent, that the glory of Gad is actually 
the result and consequence of the creation of the world. And 
from what has been already observed, it appears, that it is what 
God seeks as good, valuable, and excellent in itself. And I 
presume none will pretend, that there is any thing peculiar in 
the nature of the case, rendering it a thing valuable in some of 
the instances wherein it takes place, and notin others: or that 
the glory of God, though indeed an effect of all God’s works, 
is an exceeding desirable effect of some of them; but of 
others, a worthless and insignificant effect. Gad’s glory there- 
fore must be a desirable, valuable consequence of the work of 
creation. Therefore it is manifest, by position the third, that 
the glory of God is an ultimate end in the creation of thé 
world. if 
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SECT. IV. 4 
Places of scripture that lead us to suppose, that God created the 
world for his name, to make his perfections known; and 
that he made it for his praise. 


1. Here I shall first take notice of some passages of scrip- 
ture that speak of God’s name as being the object of his 
regard, and the regard of his virtuous and holy intelligent 
creatures, much in the same manner as has been observed of 
God’s glory. 


God?s name is, in like manner, spoken of, as the end of his 


acts of goodness towards the good part of the moral world, 
and of his works of mercy and salvation towards his people. 
As | Sam. xii. 22. “The Lord will not forsake his people, for 
his great name's sake.” Peal. xxiii. 3. ‘‘ He restoreth my soul, 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness, for his name’s 
sake.” Psal. xxxi. 3. “ For thy name’s sake, lead me, and 
guide me.” Psal. cix. 21. “But do thou for me, —for thy 
name’s sake.” ‘The forgiveness of sin in particular, is often 
spoken of as being for God’s name’s sake. 1Johnii.1g. “I 
write unto you, little children, because your sins are forgiven 
you for his name’s sake.” Psal. xxv. 11. “ For thy name's 
sake, O Lord, pardon mine iniquity, for itis great.” Psal. 
Ixxix. 9. ‘Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of 
thy name; and deliver us, and purge away our sins, for thy 
name's sake.” Jer. xiv. 7. ‘*O Lord, though our iniquities 
testify against us, do thou it for thy name’s sake.” 

These things seem to shew, that the salvation of Christ 
is for God’s name’s sake. Leading and guiding in the way of 
safety and happiness, restoring the soul, the forgiveness of sin ; 
and that help, deliverance and salvation, that is consequent 
therein, is for God’s name. And here it is observable, that 
those two great temporal salvations of God’s people, the 
redemption from Egypt, and that from Babylon, often repre- 
sented as figures and similitudes of the redemption of Christ, 
are frequently spoken of as being wrought for God’s name's 
sake. 

Thus that great work of God, in delivering his people 
from Lgypt,and conducting them to Canaan. 2 Sam. vii. 23. 
‘‘ And what one nation in the earth is like thy people, even 
like Israel, whom God went to redeem for a people to himself, 
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and to make him a name.” Psal. cvi. 8. ‘Nevertheless he 
saved them for his name’s sake.” Isa. lxiii. 12. “That led 
them by the right hand of Moses, with his glorious arm, divid- 
ing the waters before them, to make himself an everlasting 
name.” In the 20th chap. of Ezekiel, God, rehearsing the 
yarious parts of this wonderful work, adds, from time to time, 
“7 wrought for my name’s sake, that it should not be polluted 
before the heathen,” as in ver. 9, 14, 22. (See also Josh. vii. 
8,9. Dan. ix. 15. 

So is the redemption from the Babylonish captivity. 
Isa, xlviii. 9, 10. “ For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger. 
For mine own sake, even for mine own sake, will I do it; for 
how should my name be polluted ?” In Ezek. xxxvi. 21, 22, 23. 
the reason is given for God’s mercy in restoring Israel. ‘ But 
Thad pity for my holy name. Thus saith the Lord, I do not 
this for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for my holy name’s 
sake ;---And | will sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the heathen.” And chap. xxxix. 25. “‘ Therefore, thus 
saith the Lord God, now will I bring again the captivity of 
Jacob, and have mercy upon the whole house of Israel, and will 
be jealous for my holy name.” Daniel prays, that God would 
forgive his people, and shew them mercy for his own sake. 
Dan. ix. 19. 

When God, from time to time, speaks of shewing mercy, 
and exercising goodness, and promoting his people’s happi- 
ness for his name’s sake, we cannot understand it as of a merely 
subordinate end. How absurd would it be to say, that he pro- 
motes their happiness for his name’s sake, in subordination to 
their good; and that his name may be exalted only for their 
sakes, as a means of promoting their happiness! especially 
when such expressions as these are used, “ For mine own 
sake, even for mine own sake will I doit; for how should my 
name be polluted?” and “Not for your sakes do I this, but 
for my holy name’s sake.” 

Again, it is represented as though God’s people had their 
existence, at least as God’s people, for God’s name’s sake. 
God’s redeeming or purchasing them, that they might be his 
people, for his name, implies this. As in that passage men- 
tioned before, 2 Sam. vii. 23. “‘ Thy people Israel, whom God 
went to redeem fora people to himself, and to make him a 
name.’ So God making them a people for his name, is im- 
plied in Jer. xii. 11. “ For as the girdle cleaveth to the loins 
of aman, so have I caused to cleave unto me the whole house 
of Israel, &c.---that they may be unto me for a people, and 
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for a name.” Acts xv. 14. * Simeon hath declared how God 
at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people 
Jor his name.” i. 

This also is spoken of as the end of the virtue, religion, 
and holy behaviour of the saints. Rom. i. 5. “ By whom we 
have received grace and apostleship, for obedience to the 
faith among all nations for his name.” Matt. xix. 29. “ Every 
one that forsaketh houses, or brethren, &c.—for my name's 
sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall inherit everlast- 
ing life.” 3 John 7. “ Because, that for his name’s sake, 
they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles.” Rev. ii. 3. 
‘* And hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s sake, 
-hast laboured and hast not fainted.” 

And we find that holy persons express their desire of this, 
and their Joy in it, in the same manner as in the glory of God. 
2 Sam. vik. 26. “ Let thy name be magnified for ever,’ Psal. 
Ixxvi. 1. ‘In Judah is God known, his name is great in 
Israe].”. Psal. cxlviiiv 13. “ Let them praise the name of the 
Lord; for his name alone is excellent, his glory is above the 
earth and heaven.” Psal. exxxv. 13. “ Thy name, O Lord, 
endureth for ever, and thy memorial throughout all genera- 
tions.” Isa. xii. 4. “ Declare his doings among the people, 
make mention that his name is exalted, 

The judgments God executes on the wicked, are spoken 
of as being for the sake of his name, in like manner as for his 
glory. Exod. ix. 16.:‘* And in very deed, for this cause have 
I raised thee up, for to shew in thee my power; and that my 
mame may be declared throughout all the earth?’ Neh. ix, 
10. “ And shewedst signs and wonders upon Pharaoh, and on 
all his servants, and on all the people of his land; for thou 
knewedst that they dealt proudly against them: so didst thou 
get thee a name, as at this day. ; 

And this is spoken of as a consequence of the works of crea- 
tion, in like manner as God’s Slory. Psal. vii. 1. “ O Lord, 
how excellent is thy name, in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens.” Andthen, at the conclusion of the 
observations on the works of creation, the psalm ends thus, 
ver. 9. “O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name, in all the 
earth!” So Psal. cxlviii. 13. after a particular mention of the 
various works of creation, “ Let them praise the name of the. 
Lord, for Ais name alone is excellent in all the earth, his glory. 
is above the earth and the heaven.” 

. 2. So we find the manifestation of God's perfections, hig 
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greatness, and excellency, is spoken of very much in the same 
manner as God’s glory. 

There are several scriptures which would lead us to sup- 
pose this to be the great thing that God sought of the moral 
world, and the endaimed at in moral agents, fyHerein they are’ 
to be active in answering their end. This seems implied in that 


_ argument God’s people sometimes made use of, in deprecat- 


ing a state of death and destruction: that, in such a state, 
they cannot know, or make known the glorious excellency of 
God.  Psal. Ixxxviii. 13, 19. Shall thy loving-kindness be’ 
declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall 
thy wonders be known in the dark, and thy righteousness in 
the land of forgetfulness?” So Psal. xxx. 9. Isa. xxxvill. 18, 


19. The argument seems to be this: Why should we perish ? 


and how shall thine end, for which thou hast made us, be ob- 
tained ina state of destruction, in which thy glory cannot be: 
known or declared? 

This is the end of the good part of the moral world, or the’ 
end of God’s people in the same manner as the glory of God. 
Isa. xliii. 21. This peopie have I ae for myself, they 
shall shew forth my praise.” 1 Pet. ii. 9. “ But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an oe nation, a pe- 
culiar people, that ye should shew forth the praises of him who 
hath called you out of darkness into marvellous light.” 

And this seems to be represented as the thing wherein: 
the value, the proper fruit and end of their virtue appears. 
‘Isa. lx. 6. Speaking of the conversion of the Gentile nations to 
true religion, ‘‘ They shall come and shew forth the praises of 
the Lord” Isa. Ixvi. 19. “ I will send unto the nations—— 
and to the isles afar off, that have not heard my fame, neither 
have seen my glory; and they shall declare my glory among 
the Gentiles.—To which we may add, the proper tendency and - 
rest of true virtue, and holy dispositions. 1 Chron xvii. 8. 
«© Make known his deeds among the people.” Verse 23, 24, 
“¢ Shew forth from day to day thy salvation. Declare his glory 
among the Heathen *.” 

This seems to be spoken of as a great end ofl the acts of. 
God’s moral government ; particularly, the great judgments he 
executes for sin. Exod. ix. 16. ‘“ And in very deed, for this 
cause have I raised thee up, to shew in thee my power; and 
that my name might be declared throughout all the earth.” 


* See also, Psal. ix. 1, 11, 14, and xix. 1. and xxvi. 7. and Ixxi. 15, and lxxy. 
9. and Ixxvi. 1. and Ixxix. 13. and xcvi. 2, 3. and ci. 1. and cvii. 22, and exyiii. 17. 
and cxly. 6, 11, 12. Isa, xii, 12. and Ixiv. 1,2. Jer. 1, 10. 
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Dan. iy. 17. “ This matter is by the decree of the watchers, &c. 
To the intent, that the living may know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will; and setteth up over it the basest of men.” But places to 
to this purpose are too numerous to be particularly recited. 
See them in the margin *, 


This is also a great end of God’s works of favour and: . 


mercy to his people. 2 Kings xix. 19. “ Now, therefore, O 
Lord our God, I beseech thee, save thou us out of his hand, 
that all the kingdoms af the earth may know that thou art the 
Lord God, even thou only.” 1 Kings viii. 59, 60.— That he 
maintain the cause of his servant, and the cause of his people 
Israel, at all times, as the matter shall require, that all the 
people of the earth may know that the Lord is God, and that 
there is none else.” See other passages to the same purpose 
referred to in the margin +. 


This is spoken of as the end of the eternal damnation of- 


the wicked, and also the eternal happiness of the righteous, 


Rom. ix. 22, 23. “ What if God, willing to shew his wrath, and . 


make his power known, endured with much long-suffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: and that he might 
make known the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, 
which he hath afore prepared unto glory? 
’ This is spoken of, from time to time, as a great end of the 
miracles which God wrought. (See Exod. vii. 17. and viii. 10. 
and x. 2. Deut. xxix. 5, 6. Ezek. xxiv. 17.) And of the or- 
dinances he has established. Exod. xxix. 44, 45, 46. “ And I 
will sanctify also both Aaron and his sons, to minister to me 
in the priests’ office. And I will dwell among the children of 
Israel, and will be their God. And they shall know that I am 
the Lord their God,” &c, Chap. xxxi. 13. “ Verily, my sab- 
baths shall ye keep; for it is a sign between me and you, 
throughout your generations; that ye may know that I am 


the Lord that doth sanctify you.” We have again almost the } 


same words, Ezek. xx. 12. and ver. 20. 
This was a great end of the redemption out of Egypt. 


Psal. cvi. 8. ‘ Nevertheless he saved them for his name’s 


* Exod, xiv. 17,18. 1 Sam. xvii. 46. Psal. Ixxxifi. 18. Isa. xlv. 3. Ezek. vie 


7,10, 13, 14. and vii. 4,9, 27. and xi. 10, 11, 12. and xii. 15, 16, 20 and xiii. 9, 14, 
21, 23. and xiv. 8. and xv. 7 and xxi. 5. and xxii. 16. and xxv 7, 11, 17. and Xxvi. 
6. and xxviii. 22, 23, 24. and xxix. 9, 16. and xxx. 8,19, 25, 26. and xxxii. 15, 
aud xxxiii. 29. and xxxv. 4, 12, 15. and xxxvili. 23. and xxxix, 6; 1,215 82. 

+ Exod. vi. 7. and viii. 22. and xvi. 12. 1 Kings viii. 43. and xx. 28. Psal. cii. 
21, Ezek. xxiii. 49, and xxiv. 21. and xxy. 5. and xxxv, 9. and xxxix. Gilsceee 
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sake, that he might make his mighty power to be known.” (See 
also Exod. vii. 5. and Deut iv. 34, 35.) And also of the redemp- 
tion from the Babylonish captivity. Ezek. xx, 34,—38. “ And 
I will bring you out from the people, and will gather you out 
of the countries whither ye are scattered.—— And I will bring 
you into the wilderness of the people ; and there I will plead 
with you, as I pleaded with your fathers in the wilderness of 
the land of Egypt.—And I will bring you into the bond of the 
covenant. And I will purge out the rebels—And ye shall 
know that I am the Lord?’ Verse 42. “ And ye shall know 
that I am the Lord, when L shall bring you into the land of 
Israel.” Verse 44. “ And ye shall know that.I am the Lord, 
when I have wrought with you for my name’s sake.” (See 
also, chap. xxviii. 25, 26, and xxxvi. 11. and xxxvil. 6, 13.) 
This is also declared to be a great end of the work of re- 
demption by Jesus Christ : both of its purchase, and its applica- 
tion. Rom. iii. 25, 26. “* Whom God hath set forth to bea 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness.—To declare, I say,at this time, his righteousness : that 
he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” Eph. ii. 4,—7. “ But God, who is rich in mercy, &c. 
That he might shew the exceeding riches of his grace, in his 
kindness towards us through Jesus Christ.” Chap. ill. 8, 9, 
10. To preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, and to make all men see, what is the fellowship of 
that mystery which, from the beginning of the world, hath 
been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ : To 
the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in heaven- 
ly places, might be Anown by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God.” Psal. xxii. 21, 22. “ Save me from the lion’s mouth.” 
Twill declare thy name unto my brethren ; in the midst of the 
congregation will I praise thee.” (Compared with Heb. 11. 12. 
and John xvii. 26.) Isa. lxiv. 4. “ O that thou wouldest rend 
the heavens to make thy name known to thine adversaries.” 
And it is pronounced to be the end of that great, actual 
salvation, which should follow Christ’s purchase of salvation, 


‘both among Jews and Gentiles. Isa. xlix 22, 23. “ I will lift 


up my hand to the Gentiles,—and they shall bring thy sons 
in their arms---and kings shall be thy nursing-fathers---and thou 
shalt know that I am the Lord *.” 

This appears to be the end of God’s common Providence. 
Job xxxvii. 6, 7. ‘‘ For he saith to the snow, Be thou on the 


* See also, Ezek. xvi. 62. and xxix, 21, and xxxiv, 27. and xxxvi. 58, and 
“xxix, 28, 29, Joel iii. 17. 
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earth. Likewise to the small rain, and to the great rain of — 
his strength. He sealeth up the hand of every man, that all 
men may know his work.” And of the day of judgment, that 
grand consummation of God’s moral government of the world, 
and the day for bringing all things to their designed ultimate 
issue. It is called, ‘The day of the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God? Rom. ii. 5. 

And the declaration, or openly manifesting of God’s ex- 
cellency, is spoken of as the actual, happy consequence 
and effect of the work of creation. Psal. xix. 1, &e. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament shew- 
eth his handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. Inthem hath he placed a 
tabernacle forthesun, whichis as a bridegroom coming out of 
ie chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong’man to run his race,” 

Se 


3. In like manner, there are many scriptures that speak 
of God’s PRAISE, in many of the forementioned respects, just 
in the same manner as of his name and glory. 

This is spoken of as the end of the very being of God’s 
people, in the same manner, as before, Jer. xil, 11. “ Foras 
the girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, so have I caused to 
cleave unto me the whole house of Israel, and the whole house 
of Judah, saith the Lord: that they might be unto me fora 
name, and for a pratse, and a glory.” 

It is spoken of as the end of the moral world. Matt. xxi. 
16. ‘ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou per- 
Jected praise.” That is, so hast thou in thy sovereignty and 
wisdom ordered it, that thou shouldest obtain the great end 
for which intelligent creatures are made, more especially from 
some of them that are in themselves weak, inferior, and more 
insufficient. (Compare Psal. viii. 1, 2. 

And the same thing that was observed before concerning 
the making known God’s excellency, may also be observed 
concerning Gad’s praise. ‘That it is made use of as an argu- 
ment in deprecating a state of destruction; that, insuch a 
state, this end cannot be answered, in such a manner as seems 
to imply its being an ultimate end, for which God had made 
man. Psal. Ixxxviii. 10. ‘* Shall the dead arise and praise 
thee ? Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave ?— 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ” Psal. xxx. 9. 
“< What profit is there in my blood? When I go down to the 


- pit, shall the dust praise thee ? Shall it declare thy truth?” 


Psal. cxv. 17, 18. “ The dead praise not the Lord, neither 
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any that go down into silence: but we will bless the Lord, from 
this time forth and for evermore. Prazse ye the Lord.” Isa. 
XXXvill. 18, 19. “ For the grave cannot praise thee, death can- 
not celebrate thee; they that go down into the pit cannot 
hope for thy truth. Theliving, the living, he shall praise thee.” 
And God’s praise is spoken of as the end of the virtue of God’s 
people, ia like manneras his glory. Phil. i. 11. * Being filled 
with the fruits of righteotsness, which are by Jesus Christ fo 
the praise and glory of God.” 2 

God's praise is the end of the work of redemption. In Eph. 
_ i, where that work inits various parts is particularly insisted on, 
and set forth in its exceeding glory, this is mentioned, from time 
totime,as the great end of all, that it should be “‘ éo the praise 
of his glory.” As in ver. 6, 12, 14. By which we may doubtless 
understand much the same thing with what in Phil. i. 11. is 
expressed, “ Avs praise and glory.” Agreeably to this, Jacob’s 
fourth son, from whom the great Redeemer, was to proceed, 
by the special direction of God’s Providence, was called 
Praise. This happy consequence, and glorious end of that 
great redemption, Messiah one of his posterity, was to work out. 

In the Old Testament this praise is spoken of as the 
end of the forgiveness of God’s people, and their salvation, 
in the same manner as God’s name and glory. Isa. xlviii. 9, 
10,11. ‘ For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger, and 
for my praise will I refrain for thee, that I cut thee not off. 
_ Behold I have refined thee for mine own sake, even for 
mine own sake will I do it; for how should my name be pol- 
luted? and my glory will I not give to another.” Jer. xxxiii. 
8,9. “ AndI will clease them from all their iniquity, 
and I will pardon all their iniquities. And it shall be to me 
aname of joy,a praise, and an honour.” 

And that the foly part of the moral world express de- 
sires of this, and delight in it, as the end which holy princi- 
ples in them tend to, reach after, and rest in, in their highest 
exercises—just in the same manneras the glory of God, is 
abundantly manifest. It would be endiess to enumerate par- 
ticular places wherein this appears ; wherein the saints declare 
this, by expressing their earnest desires of God’s praise; 
calling on all nations, and all beings in heaven and earth to 
praise him ; in a rapturous manner calling on one another, cry- 
ing Hallelujah; praise ye the Lord, praise him for ever.” 
Expressing their resolutions to praise him as long as they live 
through all generations, and for eyer; declaring how good, 
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_ how pleasant and comely the praise of God is, &e. And itis 
manifest, that God’s praise is the desirable and glorious con- 
sequence and effect of all the works of creation, by suchplaces 
as these. Psal. cxly. 5—10. and cxlyiii. throughout, and cil, 
19-22, 


SECT. V. 


Places of Scripture from whence wt may be argued, that comt- 
munication of good to the Creature, was one thing whick 
God had in View, as an ultimate End of the Creation of the 
World. 


1. According to the scripture, communicating good to 

‘the creatures, is what is 7m dtsel/f pleasing to God. And this 
is not merely subordinately agreeable, and esteemed valuable, 
‘on account of its relation to a further end, as it is m exeeut- 
/ing justice in punishing the sins of men; but what God is 
~ inclined to on its own account, and what he- delights in simply 
and ultimately. For though God is sometimes in scripture 
spoken of as taking pleasure in punishing men’s sins, Deut, 
“xviii, 63. “ The Lord will rejoice over you, to destroy. 
you.” Ezek.v.13. “Then shall mine anger be accomplished, 
and J will cause my fury to rest upon them, and I will be 
éomfofted,” Yet God is often spoken of as exercising good- 
ness and shewing mercy, with delight, in a manner quite diffe- 
rent, and opposite to that of his executing wrath. For the latter 
is spoken of as what God proceeds to with backwardness and 
yeluctance ; the misery of the creature being not agreeable 
to him on its own aceount. Neh. ix.17. “ Thou art a God 
ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of 
great kindness.” Psal. ciii. 8. ‘* The Lord is merciful 
and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy.” Psal. 
exly. 8. “ The Lord is gracious and full of compassion, slow to 
anger, and of great mercy.” We have again almost the same 
words, Jonah iv. 2. Mic. vii. 18. ‘* Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity, &c.—He retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy.” Ezek. xvii. 32. “ I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord 
God ; wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye.” Lam. iii. 33. 
“ He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11. “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasurein the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
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turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil 
ways ; for why will ye die, O house of Israel !” 2 Pet. iii, 9. ~ 
“¢ Not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.” 

2. The work of redemption wrought out by Jesus Christ, 
is spoken of in such a manner as, being from the grace and 
love of God to men, does not well consist with his seeking a 
communication of good to them, only subordinately. Such 
expressions as that in John ili. 16. carry another idea. “ God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” And 1 John iv,9, 10. “In this was manifested 
the love of God towards us, because that God sent his only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
Herein is love ; not that we loved God} but that he loved us, 
and sent: his Son to be the propitiation for oursins.”’ So Eph. 
ii. 4. But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us,” &c. But if isdeed this was only from 
a regard to a further end, entirely diverse from our good 3 
then all the love is truly terminated in that, its ultimate object; 
and therein is his love manifested, strictly and properly: speak- 
ing, and not in that he /oved us, or exercised such high res 
gard towards us. For if our good be not at all regarded ulti-. 
mately, but only subordinately, then our good or interest is, 
in itself considered, nothing in God's regard. 

The scripture every where represents it, as though the 
great things Christ did and suffered, were in the most direct 
and proper sense from exceeding love tous. Thusthe apostle 
Paul represents the matter, Gal. ii. 20. “* Who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” Eph. v. 25. Husbands love your. 
wives, even as Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it2?. And Christ himself, John xvii. 19. ¢* For their sakes — 
I sanctify myself” And the scripture represents Christ as 
resting in the salvation and glory of his people, when obtained 
as in what he ultimately sought, as having therein reached 
the goal, obtained the prize he aimed at, enjoying the tra~ 
vail of his soul in which he is satisfied, as the recompence of 
his labours and extreme agonies, Isa. lili, 10, 11. “ When 
thou shalt make his soul an oifering for sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand, He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied ; by his knowledge shall my righ- 
teous servant justify many, for be shall bear their iniquities.” 
He sees the travail of his soul, in seeing his seed, the childrea 
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brought forth as the result of his travail. This implies, that 
Christ has his delight, most truly and properly, in obtaining 
the salvation of his church, not merely as a means, but as what 
he rejoices and is satisfied in, most directly and properly. 
This is proved by those scriptures which represent him as re- 
joicing in his obtaining this fruit of his labour and purchase, 
as the bridegroom, when he obtains his bride, Isaiah’ Ixii, 
5. * As the bridegroom rejoices over.the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice over thee.” And how emphatical and strong to 
to the purpose, are the expressions in Zeph. tii. 17. “¢ The 
Lord thy God inthe midst of thee is mighty ; he willsave, he 
will rejoice over thee with joy ; he will rest in his love, he 
will rejoice over thee with singing.” Thesame thing may be 
argued from Prov. viii. 30, 31. ** Then was I by him, as one 
brought up with him :*and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him : rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth, 
and my delights were with the sons of men.” And from those 
places, that speak of the saints as God’s portion, his jewels 
and peculiar treasure, these things are abundantly confirmed, 
John xii. 23,32. But the particular consideration of what 
may be observed to the present purpose, in that passage of 
scripture, may be referred to the next section. 

3. The communications of divine goodness, particularly 
forgiveness of sin, and salvation, are spoken of, from time to 
time, as being for God’s goodness sake, and for his mercies 
sake, just in the same manner as they are spoken of as be- 
ing for God’s name’s sake, in the places observed before, 


Psal. xxv. 7. “ Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my 


transgressions: according to thy mercy remember thou me, 
Jor thy goodness sake, O Lord’? In the 11th verse, the 
psalmist says, “For thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon mine 
iniquity.” Neh. ix. 31. Nevertheless, Jor thy great mercies’ 
sake, thou hast not utterly consumed them, nor forsaken them 3 
for thou art a gracious and a merciful God.” Psal. vi. 4, 
** Return, O Lord, deliver my soul: O save me for thy mer- 
cies’ sake.” Psal. xxxi. 16. “ Make thy face to shine upon thy 
servant: save me for thy mercies’ sake.” Psal. xliv. 26. 
* Arise for our help; redeem us for thy mercies’ sake.” And 
here it may be observed, after what a remarkable manner God 


speaks of his love to the children of Israel in the wilderness, - 


as though his love were for love’s sake, and his goodness were 
its own end and motive. Deut. vii, 7,8. ‘* The Lord did not 
set his love upon you, nor choose you, because ye were more 
in number than any people, for ye were the fewest of all pea- 
ple: but because the Lord loved you.” 
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4. That the government of the world in all its parts, is 
Jor the good of such as are to be the eternal subjects of God’s 
goodness, is ¢mplied in what the scripture teaches us of Christ 
being set at God’s right hand, made king of angels and men; 
set at the head of the universe, having all power given him in 
heaven and earth, ¢o that end that he may promote their happi- 
ness ; being made head over all things to the church, and hav+ 
ing the government of the whole creation for their good *. 
Christ mentions it, Mark 11. 28. as the reason why the Son 
of man is made Lord of the Sabbath, because ‘the Sabbath 
was made for man.” And if so, we may in like manner argue, 
that all things were made for man, because the Son of man is 
made Lord of all things. 

5. That God uses the whole creation, in his government of 
it, for the good of his people, is most elegantly represented in 
Deut. xxxiii. 26. ‘* There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, 
who rideth upon the heaven.’ The whole universe is a machine, 
er chariot, which God hath made for his own use, as is repre- 
sented in Ezekiel’s vision. God’s seat isheaven, where he sits 
and governs, Ezek. i, 22, 26—28. The inferior part of the crea- 
tion, this visible universe, subject to such continual changes and 
revolutions, are the wheels of the chariot. God's providence, 
in the constant revolutions, alterations, and successive events, 
is represented by the motion of the wheels of the chariot, by 
the spirit of him who sits on his throne on the heavens, or 
above the firmament. Moses tells us for whose sake it is, 
that God moves the wheels of this chariot, or rides in it, sitting 
in his heavenly seat; and to what end he is making his pro- 
gress, or goes his appointed journey in it, viz. the salvation of 
dts people. 

6. God’s judgments on the wicked in this world, and also 
their eternal’ damnation in the world to come, are spoken of, 
as being for the happiness of God’s people. So are his judg- 
ments on them in this world. Isa. xliii. 3, 4, “‘ For Iamthe Lord 
thy God, the holy one of Israel, thy Saviour. I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee. Since thou hast 
been precious in my sight, thou hast been honourable, and I 
have loved thee ; therefore will I give men for thee, and peo- 
ple for thy life.” So the works of God’s vindictive justice and 
wrath, are spoken of as works of mercy to his people, Psal. 
€XXxV1. 10, 15, 17---20. And so is their eternal damnation in 


* Eph. i, 20—23. John xvii. 2, Matt, xi. 27. and xxviii 18, 19. John iii, 35, 
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another world. Rom. ix. 22, 23. ‘ What if God, willing to 
shew his wrath and make his power known, endured with 
much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc. 
tion: and that he might make known the riches of his glory 
on the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto 
glory.” Here it is evident the last verse comes in, in connec- 
tion with the foregoing, as giving another reason of the des- 
truction of the wicked, wiz. shewing the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy: higher degrees of their glory and happi+ 
ness, in a relish of their own enjoyments, and a greater sense 
of their value, and of God’s free grace in bestowing them, 

7. It seems to argue, that God’s goodness to them who 
are to be the eternal subjects of his goodness, is the end of 
the creation; since the whole creation, in all its parts, is 
spoken of as THEIRS. 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23. ‘* All things are yours, 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come, all are yours.” 
The terins are very universal; and both works of creation and 
providence are mentioned; and it is manifestly the design of 
the apostle to be understood of every work of God whatso- 
ever. Now, how can we understand this any otherwise, than 
that all things are for their benefit; and that God made and 
uses all for their good? 

8. All God’s works, both of creation and providence, are 
represented as works of goodness or mercy to his people; as in 
the 136th psalm. His wonderful works tm general, ver. 4. 
“To him who alone doth great wonders; for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” The works of creation in all its parts.” 
Ver. 5—9. “To him that by wisdom made the heavens; for 
his mercy endureth for ever. To him that stretched out the 
earth above the waters ; for his mercy endureth for ever. To 
him that made great lights; for his mercy endureth for ever. 
The sun.to rule by day; for his merey endureth for ever. 
The moon and stars to rule by night; for his mercy endureth 
for ever.” And God’s works of providence, in the following 
part of the psalm. 


9. That expression in the blessed sentence pronounced 


on the righteous at the day of judgment, “ Inherit the king- 


dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world,” seems ~ 


to hold forth thus much, that the fruits of God’s goodness to 
them, was his end in creating the world, and in his providen- 
tial disposals : that God in all his works, in laying the founda- 


tion of the world, and ever since the foundation of it, had been 


preparing this kingdom and glory for them. 
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10. Agreeable to this, the good of men is spoken of as an 
ultimate end of the virtue of the moral world. Rom. xiii. 8, 9, 
10. “ He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For this, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, &c. 
And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly com- 
prehended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ; therefore love ts 
the fulfilling of the law.” Gal. vy. 14. “ All the law is fulfilled 
in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self” Jam. ii. 8. “If ye fulfil the royal law, according to 
the scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, thou 
shalt do well.” 

If the good of the creature be one end of God in all he 
does; and inall he requires moral agents to do; an end by 
which they should regulate all their conduct; these things 
may be easily explained: but otherwise, it seems difficult to 
be accounted for, that the Holy Ghost should thus express 
himself. The scripture represents it to be the spirit of all 
true saints, to prefer the welfare of God’s people to their 
chief joy.. This was the spirit of Moses and the prophets of 
old: the good of God’s church was an end by which they re- 
gulated all their conduct. And so it was with the apostles. 
2 Cor. iv. 15. “ For all things are for your sakes.” 2 Tim. ii. 
10. “Iendureall things for the elect’s sake, that they may also 
obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with eternal 
glory.” And the scriptures represent it, as though every 
christian should, in all he does, be employed for the good of 
the church, as each particular member is employed for the 
good of the body. Rom. xii. 4, 5, &e. Eph.iv. 15, 16. 1 Cor. 
xii. 12, 25, &c. To this end, the scripture teaches us, the 
angels are continually employed. Heb.i. 14. 


SECT. VI. 


Wherein is considered what is meant by the Glory of God, and 
the Name of God in Scripture, when spoken of as God’s end 
in his Works. 


Having thus considered, what are spoken of in the holy 
scriptures, as the ends which God had ultimately in view in 
the creation of the world, I now proceed particularly to en- 
quire what they are, and how the terms are to be understood ? 

J, Let us begin with the phrase, the GLory or Gop.— 
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' And here I might observe, that it is sometimes used to signify 
the second person in the Trinity ; but it is not necessary, at this 
time, to prove it from particular passages of scripture. Omit- 
ing this, I proceed to observe some things concerning the He~ 
brew word (123) which is most commonly used in the Old 
Testament, where we have the word Slory in the English 
Bible. The root it comes from, is either the verb (‘Ta5); 
which signifies to be heavy, or make heavy, or from the ad- 
jective (725) which signifies heavy or weighty. These, as 
seems pretty manifest, are the primary signification of these 
words, though they have also other meanings, which seem to 
be derivative. The noun (33)5) signifies gravity, heaviness, 
Sreainess, and abundance, Of very many places it will be 
sufficient to specify a few. Prov. xxvii. 3, 2 Sam. xiv. 26. 
1 Kings xii. 11. Psal. xxxviii. 4, Isa. xxx. 927. And as the 
weight of bodies arises from two things, denstty, and magni= - 
tude ; so we find the word used to signify dense, Exod. xix. 
16. (123 sy nubes gravis, Vulg. densissima) a dense cloud 3 and 
is very often used for great. Isa. xxxii. 2. Gen. v. 9, t Kings 
x. 2. 2 Kings vi. 14. and xviii. 17. Isa. xxxvi. 2, &e. 

The Hebrew word (7)23) which is commonly translated 
glory, is used in such a manner as might be expected from 
this signification of the words from whence it comes, Some- 
times it is used to signify what is ¢nternal, Inherent, or in the 
possession of the person: and sometimes for emanation, exhibi~ 
tion, or communication of this internal glory: and sometimes 

* for the knowledge, or sense of these, in those to whom the 
exhibition or communication is made; or an expression of this 
knowledge, sense, or effect. And here I would note, that 
agreeable to the use of this word in the Old Testament, is the 
Greek word (32) in the New. For as the word (723) is gene- 
rally translated by the just mentioned Greek word (doa) in the 
Septuagint; so it is apparent, that this word is designed to be 
used to signify the same thing in the New Testament with the 
other in the Old. This might be abundantly proved, by com- 
paring particular places of the Old Testament ; but probably 
it willnot be denied. I therefore proceed particularly to consi~ 
der these words, with regard to their use in scripture, in each 
of the fore-mentioned ways, 

/ 1. The word glory denotes sometimes what is internal. 

°) When the word is used to signify what is within, or in the pos- 

{ session of the subject, it very commonly signifies excelleney, 

| dignity, or worthiness of regard. This, according to the 

“ Hebrew zdzom, is, as it were, the weight of a thing, as that by 
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which it is heavy; as to be light, is to be worthless, without 
¥alue, contemptible. Numb. xxi. 5. “This light bread.” 
1 Sam. xviii. 23. “Seemeth it a ght thing.” -Judg. ix. 4. 
“ Tight persons,” 2. e. worthless, vain, vile persons. So Zeph. 
iii. 4. To set lightby isto despise. 2 Sam. xix. 43. Belshaz- 
zar’s vileness in the sight of God, is represented by his being 
Tekel, weighed in the balances and found ght, Dan. y. 27. 
And as the weight of a thing arises from its magnitude, and its 
specific gravity conjunctly ; so the word glory is very com- 
monly used to signify the excellency of a person or thing, as 
consisting either in greatness, or in beauty, or in both conjunct- 
ly ; as will abundantly appear by considering the places referred 
to in the margin *. 

Sometimes that internal, great and excellent good, which 
is called glory, is rather in possession, than inherent. Any one 
may be called heavy, that possesses an abundance; and he 
that is empty and destitute, may be called /ight. Thus we 
find riches are sometimes called glory. Gen. xxxi.!. ‘‘ And 
of that which was our fathers’ hath he gotten all this glory.” 
Esth. vy. 11. ‘‘Haman told them of the glory of Ais riches.” 
Psal. xlix. 16, 17. ‘* Be not afraid when one is made rich, when 
the glory of his house is increased. For when he dieth, he shall 
carry nothing away, his glory shall not descend after him.” 
Nah. ii. 9. “Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold; 
for there is none end of the store and glory out of the pleasant 
furniture.” 

And it is often put for a great height of prosperity, and 


fulness of good in general. Gen. xlv. 13. ‘ You shail tell my ~ 


father of all my glory in Egypt.” Job xix. 9. “ He hath stripped 
me of my glory.” Isa. x. 3. ‘ Where will you leave your 
glory.” Ver. 16. “ Therefore shall the Lord of hosts send 
among his fat ones leanness, and under his glory shall he kindle 
a burning, like the burning of a fire.” Jsa. xvii. 3,4. “The 
kingdom shall cease from Damascus, and the remnant of Syria; 
they shall be as the glory of the children of Israel. And in that 
day, it shall come to pass, that the glory of Jacob shall be 


® Exod xvi. 7. and xxviii. 2, 40, and iii. 8. Numb, xvi. 19, Deut. v. 24, and 
Sxviii. 58. 2 Sam. vi. 20, 1 Chron: xvi. 24. Esth. i. 4. Job xxix. 20. Psal. xix. J. 
and xlv. 15. and Ixiii. 3. and Ixvi. 3. and Isvii. 6. and Ixxxvil. 3, and cil. 16. and 
exly. 5, 12,13. Isa. iv. 2, and x. 18. and xvi. 40. and xxxv. 2]. and xl.5, and Ix. 
13. and Ixii. 2. Ezek. xxxi. 18. Hab. ii. 14. Hag. ii. 3, 9. Matt. vi. 29. and xvi. 27. 
and xxiy. 30. Luke ix. 31, 32. John i, 14. andii 11. and xi. 40. Rom. vi. 4. 
1 Cor. ii. 8. and xv. 40. 2 Cor. iii, 10, Eph. iii. 21, Col.i, 11. 2 Thess. i, 9. Tits it. 
13. 1 Pet. i. 24.2 Pet. i. 17. 
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made thin, and the fatness of his flesh shall be made lean” 


Isa. xxi. 16. “ And all the glory of Kedar shall fail” Isa. Ixi. 
6. “Ye shall eat the riches of the Gentiles, and in their glory 
shall ye boast yourselves.” Chap. Ixvi. 11, 12. “That ye may 
milk out, and be delighted with the abundance of her glory.— 
I will extend peace to her, like a river, and the glory of the 
Gentiles like a flowing stream.” Hos. ix. 11. “As for Ephraim, 
their glory shall fly away as a bird.” Matth.iv.8. “ Sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them.” 
Luke xxiv. 26. “Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory 2” John xvii. 22. “ And the 
glory which thou gavest me, have I given them.” Rom.v 2. 
“‘ And rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Chap. viii. 18. 
“The sufferings of this present time, are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” (See 


also chap. ii. 7, 10. and iii. 23. and ix. 23.) 1 Cor. ii. 7. “ The - 


hidden wisdom which God ordained before the world, unto 
our glory.” 2 Cor. iv. 17. ““ Worketh out for us a far more 


exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Eph i.18. “And 
what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints.” © 


1 Pet. iv. 13. “ But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are made par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings; that when his glory shall be 
revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy.” Chap. 
1. 8. ‘Ye rejoice, with joy unspeakable and full of glory *” — 


} 2. The word glory, is used in scripture often to express 
t 


ee 
a 


s 
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he exhibition, emanation, or communication of the internal 
glory. Hence it often signifies an effulgence, or shining 
brightness, by an emanation of beams of light. Thus the 


) brightness of thesun, and moon, and stars, is called their g/ory. 


in 1 Cor.xv.41. But in particular, the word is very often thus 


/ used, when applied to God and Christ. As in Ezek. i. 28. 
) “As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day 
of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness roundabout. 
This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the — 


Lord.” A‘nd chap. x. 4. “ Then the glory of the Lord went 
up from the cherub, and stood over the threshold of the house, 
and the house was filled with the cloud, and the court was full 


of the brightness of the Lord’s glory.” Isa. vi. 1, 2,3. ‘*Isaw_ 


the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphim —— 


_  * See also, Colos. i. 27. and iii. 4. J Thess. ii. 12. 2 Thess. ii, 14. 1 Tim. iii, 
16. 2Tim.ii.10. Heb. ii. 10. 1 Pet. i. 11,21. and vy. 10. 2 Pet. i. 3. Rey. xxi. 
24, 26, Psal. Ixxiii. 24. and cxlix. 5. Isa. xi. 10. 
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And one cried to another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of his glory.” Compared 
with John xii. 41. “These things said Esaias, when he saw 
his glory and spake of him.” Ezek. xliii. 2. “ And behold the 
glory of the God of Israel came from the way of the east.—— 
And the earth shined with his glory.” Isa. xxiv. 23. “Then the 
moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed, when the 
Lord of hosts shall reign in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and 
before his ancients gloriously.” Isa.1x.1, 2. “Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 
For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his 
glory shall be seen upon thee.” Together with verse 19, 
*‘ The sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto thee: but the Lord 
shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 
Lukeii. 9. “The glory of the Lord shone round about them.” 
Acts xxii. 11. ‘And when I could not see for the glory of that 
light.” In 2Cor.iii. 7. The shining of Moses’s face is called 
the glory of his countenance. And to this Christ’s glory is com- 
pared, verse 18. “ But we all with open face, beholding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory.” And so chap. iv. 4. Lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.” Ver. 6. ‘¢ For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” Heb. i. 3. ‘ Who is the brightness of 
his glory.” The apostle Peter, speaking of that emanation of 
exceeding brightness, from the bright cloud that overshadowed 
the disciples in the mount of transfiguration, and of the shining 
of Christ’s face at that time, says, 2 Pet.i.17. ‘For he re- 
ceived from God the Father honour and glory, when there 
came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Rev. xviii.-1. 
‘* Another angel came down from heaven, having great power 
and the earth was lightened with his glory.” Rey. xxi. 11. 
*¢ Having the glory of God, and her /zgh¢ was like unto a stone 
most precious, like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.” Ver. 23. 
‘* And the city had no need of the sun, nor of the moon to 
shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it.” See the word 
for a visible effulgence vr emanation of light in the places to be 
seen in the margin *, 


% Exod. xvi. 12. and xxiv. 16,17, 23. and xl, 34, 35, Lev. ix. 6, 23. Numb, 
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‘The word glory, as applied to God or Christ, sometimes 
evidently signifies the communications of God’s fulness, and 
\ means much the same thing, with God’s abundant goodness 
{ and grace. So Eph. iii. 16. “ That he would grant you, ac- 
| cording to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might 
| by his Spirit in the inner man.” The expression, “* According 
\to the riches of his glory,” is apparently equivalent to that 
in the same epistle, chap. i. 7. “ According to the riches of 
his grace.” And chapter ii. 7. “ The exceeding riches of 
his grace in his kindness towards us, through Christ Jesus.” 
In like manner is the word glory used in Phil. iv. 19. “ But 
my God shall supply all your need, according to his riches in 
glory, by Christ Jesus.” And Rom. ix. 23. “ And that he 
might make known the riches of his glory, on the vessels of 
mercy.” In this, and the foregoing verse, the apostle speaks 
of God’s making known two things, his great wrath, and his 
rich grace. The former on the vessels of wrath, ver. 22. The 
jatter, which he calls the riches of his glory, on the vessels of 
mercy, ver. 23. So when Moses says, ‘* I beseech thee shew 
me thy glory ;” God granting his request, makes answer, 
* T will make all my goodness to pass before thee.” Exod. 
XXXill. 18, 19 *, 

What we find in John xii. 23---32, is worthy of parti- 
cular notice in this place. The words and behaviour of Christ, 
of which we have here an account, argue two things. - 

(1.) That the happiness and salvation of men, was an end 
that Christ ultimately aimed at in his labours and sufferings. 
The very same things which were observed before, (chapter 
second, section third) concerning God’s glory, are in the 
same manner observable, concerning the salvation of men. 
Christ, in the near approach of the most extreme difficulties 
which attended his undertaking, comforts himself in a cer- 


xiv. 10. and xvi. 19. 1 Kings viii. 11. 2 Chron. v. 14. and vii. 1, 2,3. Ia. lwiii. 8. 
Ezek. iii. 23. and viii, 4. and ix. 3. and x. 18, 19. and xi, 22, 23. and xliii. 4,5. and 
xliv. 4. Acts wii. 55. Rev. xv. 8. 


* Dr. Goodwin observes, (Vol. I. of his works, part 2dy page 166,) that 
riches of grace are called riches of glory in scripture, ‘¢ The scripture,” says he, 
« speaks of riches of glory in Eph. iii. 6. That he would grant you according to the 
riches of his glory; yet eminently mercy is there intended: for it is that which 
God bestows, and which the apostle there prayeth for. And he calls bis mercy 
there his glory, as elsewhere he doth, as being the most eminent excelleney in God. 
—That in Rom. ix. 22, 23. compared, is observable. In the 22d verse, where the 
apostle speaks of God’s making known the power of his wrath, saith he, God willing 
to shew his wrath, and make his power known. Butin verse 3d, when he comes to 
speak of mercy, he saith) That ke might make known the rickes of his glorion the vessels 
of mercys’? 
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tain prospect of obtaining the glory of God, as his great end. 
And at the same time, and exactly inthe same manner, is the 
salvation of men mentioned, as the end of these great labours 
and sufferings, which satisfied his soul, in the prospect of 
undergoing them. (Compare the 23d and 24th yerses ; and 
also the 28th and 29th verses; ver. 31. and 32.) 

(2.) The glory of God, and the emanations and fruits of 
his grace in man’s salvation, are so spoken of by Christ on 
this occasion in just the same manner, that it would be quite 
unnatural to understand him as speaking of two distinct things. 
Such is the connection, that what he says of the latter, must 
most naturally be understood as exegetical of the former. 
He first speaks of his own glory, and the glory of his Father, 
as the great end that should be obtained by what he was 
about to suffer ; and then explains and amplifies this, in what 
he expresses of the salvation of men that shall be obtained 
by it. Thus, in the 23d verse, he says, “ The hour is come 
that the Son of man should be glorified.” And in what next 
follows, he evidently shews how he was to be glorified, or 
wherein his glory consisted : “ Verily, verily, Isay unto you, 
except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it abid- 
eth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” As 
much fruit is the glory of the seed, so is the multitude of 
redeemed ones, which should spring from his death, his glory.* 
So concerning the glory of his Father, in the 27th and follow- 
ing verses. ‘ Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I 
say ? Father, save me from this hour! But for this cause came 
I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name. Then came 
there a voice from heaven, saying, J have both glorified it, and 
will glorify it again.” In an assurance of this, which this 
yoice declared, Christ was greatly comforted, and his soul even 
exulied under the view of his approaching sufferings. And 
what this glory was, in which Christ’s soul was so comforted 
on this occasion, his own words, plainly shew. When the 
people said, it thundered ; and others said, an angel spake 
to him ; then Christ tells them what this voice meant. Ver. 
30—32. ‘* Jesus answered and said, This voice came not 
because of me, but for your sakes. Now is the judgment 
of this world; now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” By this behaviour, and these speeches of our 


* Here may be remembered what was before observed of the church being so 
eften spoken of as the glory and fulness of Christ. 
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Redeemer, it appears, that the expressions of divine grace, in 
the sanctification and happiness of the redeemed, are especially 
that glory of his, and his Father, which was the joy. ¢hat was 
set before him, for which he endured the cross, and despised 
the shame : and that this glory especially, was the end of the 
- travail of his soul, in obtaining which end he was:satisfied. 
(Isa. lait. 10, 11.) t 
This is agreeable to what has been just observed, of God’s 
pglory being so often represented by an effulgence, or emana- 
‘tion, or communication of light, from a luminary or fountain 
of light. What can ‘so naturally and aptly represent the 
emanation of the internal glory of God ; or the flowing forth, 
) and abundant communication of that infinite fulness of good 
¢ that isin God? Light is very often in scripture put for com- 
fort, joy, happiness, and for good in general *, pi 
3. Again, the word glory, as applied to God in seripture, 
implies the view or knowlege of God’s excellency. The ex- 
hibition of glory is to the view of beholders. The manifes- 
tation of glory, the emanation or effulgence of brightness, 
has relation to the eye. Light or brightness is a quality that 
hasrelation to the sense of seeing ; we see the luminary by its 
light. And knowledge is often expressed in scripture by 


light. The word glory very often in scripture signifies, or 


implies, honour, as any one may soon see by casting his eye on 
a concordance +. But honour implies the knowledge of the dig- 
nity and excellency of him who hath the honour; and this is 
often more especially signified by the word glory, when applied 
toGod. Num. xiv. 21. ‘ But as truly as I live, all the earth 
shall be filled with the glory of the Lord,” ¢. ¢. All the inha- 
bitants of the earth shall see the manifestations I will make of 
my perfect holiness and hatred of sin, and so of my infinite 
excellence. This appears by the context. So Ezek. xxxix, 
21, 22,23. ‘* AndI will set my glory among the heathen, 

and all the heathen shall see my judgment that I have exe- 
cuted, and my hand that I have laid upon them. So the 
house of Israel shall know that Iam the Lord their God. And 


¥ Isa. vi. 3.‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full 
of his glory.” In the original, His glory is the fulness of the whole earth : which signi- 
fies much more than the words of the translation. God's glory, consisting especially 
in his holiness, is that, in the sight or communications of which man’s fulness, 7. ¢. 
his holiness and happiness, consists. By God’s g/ory here, there seems to be respect 
to those effulgent beams that filled the temple: these beams signifying God’s glory 
shining forth and communicated. This effulgence or communication, is the iulucss 
of all intelligent creatures, who have no fulness of their own, 

+ See particularly, Heb. iii. 3. : Aad 
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the heathen shall know that the house of Israel went into cap- 
tivity for their iniquity.” And it is manifest in many places, 
where we read of God glorifying himself, or of his being 
glorified, that one thing, directly intended, is making known 
his divine greatness and excellency. 

4. Again, glory, as the word is used in scripture, often 
signifies or implies praise. This appears from what was ob- 
served before, that glory very often signifies honour, which is 
much the same thing with praise, viz. high esteem and the ex- 
pression of it in words and actions. And it is manifest that the 
words glory and praise, are often used as equivalent expressions 
in scripture. Psal. |. 23. «* Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth 
me.” Psal. xxii. 23. “ Ye that fear the Lord, praise him; 
all ye seed of Israel, glorify him.” Isa. xii. 8. “ My glory I 
will not give unto another, nor my praise to graven images.” 
Ver. 12. “ Let them give glory unto the Lord, and declare his 
praise in the islands.” Isa. xlviii. 9—11. “ For my name’s sake 
will I defer mine anger; for my praise will I refrain for thee.— 
For mine own sake will I do it; for——I will not give my 
glory unto another.” Jer. xiii. 11. “ That they might be un- 
to me for a people, and for a ame, and fora praise, and for a 
glory.” Eph. i. 6. “To the praise of the glory of his grace.” 
Ver. 12. “To the praise of his glory.’ So ver. 14. The 
phrase is apparently equivalent to this, Phil. 1. 11. “ Which 
are by Jesus Christ unto the praise and glory of God.” 2 
Cor. iv. 15. “That the abundant grace might, through the 
thanksgiving of many, redound to the glory of God.” 

It is manifest the praise of God, as the phrase is used in 
scripture, implies the high esteem and love of the heart, exalt- 
ing thoughts of God, and complacence in his excellence and 
perfection. This is manifest to every one acquainted with the 
scripture. However, if any need satisfaction, they may, 
among innumerable other places which might be mentioned, 
turn to those in the margin *. 

It also implies joy in God, or rejorcing in his perfections, 
as is manifest by Psal. xxsiii. 2. “* Rejoice in the Lord, O ye 
righteous, for praise is comely for the upright.” Other 
passages to the same purpose, see in the margint. How 


¥ Psal. cxlv. 1. 12. and xxxiv. 1, 2, 3. and xliv. 8. and Ixxi, 14, 15. and 


- gcix. 2,3. and evii. 31, 32. and cviii. 3, 4, 5. and cxix. 164. and cxlviii, 13. and cl. 


2. Rev. xix 1,2,3.——_ . 

+Psal. ix. 1,2, 14. and xxviii. 7. and xxxv. 27, 28. and xiii. 4. and Ixili. 5. 
and Ixvii. 3, 4, 5. and Ixxi. 29, 23. and civ. 53, 34. and cvi. 47. and cxxxy. 5, and 
exlvii. 1. and exlix. 1,2, 5, 6. Acts ii, 46, 47. and iii, 8. Rev. xix. 65 7. 
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often do we read of singing praise? But singing is commonly 


an expression of joy: It is called, making a joyful noise *.. 
And as it is often used, it implies gratitude or love to God for 
-his benefits to us +. ;* ' 
II. Having thus considered what is implied in the phrase, 
the glory of God, as we find it used in scripture; I proceed to 
enquire what is meant by the name of God. 
God’s name and his glory, at least very often, signify the 
same thing in scripture. As it has been observed concerning 
the glory of God, that it sometimes signifies the second per- 
son in the Trinity; the same might be shewn of the name of 
God, if it were needful in this place. But that the name and 
glory of God are often equipollent expressions, is manifest 
by Exod. xxxiii, 18, 19, When Moses says, “ I beseech thee, 
shew me thy glory,” and God grants his request, he says, “I 
will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee.” Peal. viii. 1. 
“OQ Lord, how excellent is thy mame in all the earth! Who 
hast set thy glory above the heavens,” Psal. Ixxix,9. “ Help 
us! O God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name; and 
deliver us, and purge away our sins for thy mame’s sake.” 
Psal. cii. 15. * So the heathen shall fear the name of the Lord ; 
and all the kings of the earth thy glory.” Psal. exlviii. 13. 
“ His name alone is excellent, and his glory is above the earth 


and heaven.” Isa. xlviii. 9. «* For my name’s sake will I de-. 


fer mine anger, and for my praise will I refrain for thee.” 
Ver. 11. “ For mine own sake, even for mine own sake will I 
do it: for how should my name be polluted? And I will not 
give my glory unto another.” Isa. lix. 19. © They shall fear 
the name of the Lord from the west, and his glory from the 
rising of the sun.” Jer. xiii. 11. “ That they might be unto 
me for a mame, and for a praise, and for a Slory.” As glory 
often implies the manifestation, publication, and knowledge of 
excellency, and the honour that any one has in the world; so 
does name. Gen xi. 4. “ Let us make us a mame.” Deut. 
xxvi. 19. “ And to make thee high above all nations, in praise, 
in name, and in honour }.” 

So it is evident, that by zame is sometimes meant much 
the same thing as praise, by several places which have been 


¥ Psal. Ixvi. 1, 2. and xevi. 4, 5. 

t Psal. xxx. 12, and xxxv. 18. and Iii. 5, 4. and Ixvi. 8, 9. and Ixxi. 6, 7, 8. 
and Ixxix. 13. and xcviii. 4, 5. and c. 4 and cvii. 21, 22. and cxxxviii. 2, And 
many other places. 

t See also, 2 Sam. vii. 9. and vii. 13, and xviii. 18. Neh. ix. 10, Job xxx. g, 


Prov. xxii. 1. Many other places import the same thing. 
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just mentioned, (as Isa. xlviii. 9. Jer. xiii. 11. Deut. xxvi, 19.) 
And also by Jer. xxxiii. 9. “ And it shall be unto me fora 
name, a praise, and an honour, before all the nations of the 
earth, which shall hear of all the good I do untothem.” Zeph. 
ii. 20. “I will make you a mame, and a praise among all peo- 
ple of the earth.” 

And it seems that the expression or exhibition of God’s 
goodness is especially called his mame, in Exod. xxxiil. 19. 
**T will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will pro- 
claim the name of the Lord before thee.” And chap. xxxiy. 
5, 6,7. “ And the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood 
with him there, and proclaimed the mame of the Lord. And 
the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, the Lord, the 
Lord God, gracious and merciful, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth; keeping mercy for thousands,” &c. 

And the same illustrious brightness and effudgence in the 
pillar of cloud that appeared in the wilderness, and dwelt 
above the mercy seat in the tabernacle and temple, (or rather 
the spiritual, divine brightness and effulgence represented by 
it), so often called the ‘glory of the Lord, is also often called 
the name of the Lord. Because God’s glory was to dwell in 
the tabernacle, therefore he promises, Exod. xxix. 43. “There — 
will I meet with the children of Israel, and the tabernacle 
shall be sanctified by my glory.” And the temple was called 
the house of God’s glory, \sa. \x.7. In like manner, the name 
of God is said to dwell in the sanctuary. Thus we often read 
of the place that God chose, fo put his name there: or, as it is. 
in the Hebrew, to cause his NAME to inhabit there. So itis 
sometimes rendered by our translators: As Deut. xii. 11. 
“ Then there shall be a place which the Lord your God shall 
choose fa cause his name to dwell there.’ And the temple is 
often spoken of as built for God’s name. And in Psal. xxiv. 
7. the temple is called the dwelling-place of God’s name. The 
mercy-seat in the temple was called the throne of God’s name 
or glory, Jer. xiv. 21. “ Do not abhor us, for thy name's sake,. 
do not disgrace the throne of thy glory.” Here God’s name 
and his glory, seem to be spoken of as the same. 
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| SECT VIL= 7 
Shewing, that the ultimate End of the Creation of the World is 


but one, and what that one End is. 


From what has been observed in the last section, it ap- 
pears, if the whole of what is said relating to this affair be duly 
weighed, and one part compared with another, we shall have 
reason to think, that the design of the Spirit of God is not to 
represent God’s ultimate end as manifold, but as one. For 
though it be signified by various names, yet they appear not 
to be names of different things, but various names involving 
each other in their meaning; either different names of the 
same thing, or names of several parts of one whole; or of the: 
same whole viewed in various lights, or in its different respects 
and relations. For it appears, that all that is ever spoken of 
in the scripture as an ultimate end of God’s works, is included 
in that one phrase, the glory of God; which is the name by 
which the ultimate end of God’s works is most commonly call- 
ed in scripture; and seems most aptly to signify the thing. 

/ The thing signified by that name, the Slory of God, when — 
\ spoken of as the supreme and ultimate end of all God’s works, 
y/is the emanation and true external expression of God’s in- 
© ternal glory and fulness; meaning by his fulness, what has 
already been explained; or, in other words, God’s internal 
‘glory, in a true and just exhibition, or external existence of it. 
‘It is confessed, that there is a degree of obscurity in these 
‘definitions; but perhaps an obscurity which is unavoidable, 
_ through the imperfection of language to express things of so 
sublime a nature. And therefore the thing may possibly be 
better understood, by using a variety of expressions, by a par- 
ticular consideration of it, as it were, by parts, than by any 

short definition. : 
It includes the exercise of God’s perfections to produce a 
proper effect, in opposition to their lying eternally dormant and 
ineffectual: as his power being eternally without any act or 
fruit of that power; his wisdom eternally ineffectual in any 
wise production, or prudent disposal of any thing, &e. The 
‘manifestation of his internal glory to created understandings. 
~£ The communication of the infinite fulness of God to the crea- 


* /ture. The creature’s high esteem of God, love to him, and 
L ‘ 
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complacence and joy in him; and the proper evercises and ex- 
pressions of these. ‘ 

These at first view may appear to be entirely distinct 
things: but if we more closely consider the matter, they will 
all appear to be one thing, in a variety of views and rela- 
tions. They are all but the emanation of God’s glory; or the 
excellent brightness and fulness of the divinity diffused, over- 
flowing, and as it were enlarged ; or in one word, existing ad 
extra. God exercising his perfection to produce a proper ef- 
fect, is not distinct from the emanation or communication of his 
Julness : for this is the effect, viz. his fulness communicated, 
and the producing of this effect is the communication of his 
fulness; and there is nothing in this efiectual exerting of 
God’s perfection, but the emanation of God’s internal glory. 

_ Now God’s internal glory, is either in his understanding 
or will. The glory or fulness of his understanding, is his 
knowledge. The internal glory and fulness of God, having its 


special seat in his wv//, is his holiness and happiness. The | 


whole of God’s internal good or glory, is in these three things, 
viz. his infinite knowledge; bis infinite virtue or holiness, and 
his infinite joy and happiness. Indeed there are a great many 
attributes in God, according to our way of conceiving them: 
but all may be reduced to these; or to their degree, cir- 
cumstances and relations. We have no conception of God’s 
power, different from the degree of these things, with a cer- 
tain relation of them to effects. God’s infinity is not properly 
a distinct kind of good, but only expresses the degree of good 
there is in him. So God’s eternity is not a distinct good ; but 
is the duration of good. His zmmutability is still the same 
good, with a negation of change. So that, as I said, the ful- 
ness of the Godhead is the fuiness of lis understanding, consist- 
ing in his knowledge; and the fuiness of his we//, consisting in 
his virtue and happiness. 

And therefore, the exiernal glory of God consists in the 
communication of these. The communication of his know- 
ledge is chiefly in giving the knowledge of himse/f: for this is 
the knowledge in which the fulness of God’s understanding 
chiefly consists. And thus we see how the manifestation of 
God’s glory to created understandings, and their seeing and 
knowing it, is not distinct from an emanation or communication 
of God’s fulness, but clearly implied in it. Again, the com- 
munication of God’s virtue or holiness, is principally in com- 
municating the love of himse/f. And thus we see how, not on- 
ly she creature’s seeing and knowing God’s excellence, but 
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. also supremely esteeming and loving him, belongs to the 
‘ommunication of God’s fulness. And the communication of 
/God’s joy and happiness, consists chiefly in commuiicating to 
/ the creature that happiness and joy which consists in rejoicing” 
\ tm God, and in his glorious excellency ; for in such joy God’s 
} own happiness does principally consist. And in these things, 
| knowing God’s excellency, loving God for it, and rejoicing in_ 
\_ it; and in the exercise and expression of these, consists God’s 
Jhonour and praise; so that these are clearly implied in that 
\glory of God, which consists in the emanation of his internal 
glory. 

And though all these things, which seem to be so various, 
are signified by that glory, which the scripture speaks of as 
the ultimate end of all God’s works; yet it is manifest there 
is no greater, and no other variety in it, than in the internal 
and essential glory of God itself: God’s internal glory is 
partly in his understanding, and partly in his will. And this 
internal glory, as seated in the will of God, implies both his 
holiness and his happiness: both are evidently God’s glory, 
according to the use of the phrase. So that as God’s external 
glory, is only the emanation of his internal, this variety ne- 
cessarily follows. And again, it hence appears that here is no 
other variety or distinction, but what necessarily arises from 
the distinct faculties of the creature, to which the communica- 
tion is made, as created in the image of God: even as having 
these two faculties of undérstanding and will. God communi- — 
cates himself to the understanding of the creature, in giving 
him the knowledge of his glory ; and to the will of the crea- 
ture, in giving him holiness, consisting primarily in the love of 
God: and in giving the creature happiness chiefly consisting 
in yoy in God. These are the sum of that emanation of divine 
fulness called in scripture, the glory of God. The first part of 
this glory, is called ¢ruth, the latter, grace, John i. 14. ““We 
beheld his glory, the glory of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” b 

Thus we see that the great end of God’s works, which ~~ 
is so variously expressed in scripture, is indeed but onE; and ; 
this one end is most properly and comprehensively called, THE 
GLory or Gop; by which name it is most commonly called 
in scripture; and is fitly compared to an effulgence or emana- 
tion of light from aluminary. Light is the external expres-. 

Ta exhibition, and manifestation of the excellency of the 

C luminary, of the sun for instance: It is the abundant, exten- 
) sive emanation and communication of the fulness of the sun 
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to innumerable beings that partake ofit. It is by this that the 
sun itself is seen, and his glory beheld, and all other things are 
discovered : itis by a participation of this communication from 
the sun, that surrounding objects receive alltheir lustre, beauty, 
and brightness. It is by this that all nature receives life, com- 
fort, and joy. Light is abundantly used in scripture to re- 
present and signify these three things, knowledge, holiness, 
and happiness *. 

What has been said may be sufficient to shew, how those 
things, which are spoken of in scripture as ultimate ends of 
God’s works, though they may seem at first view to be distinct, 
are all plainly to be reduced to this one thing, viz. God’s internal 
glory or fulness existing in its emanation. And though God in 
seeking this end, seeks the creature’s good; yet therein ap- 
pears his supreme regard to himself. 

The emanation or communication of the divine fulness, 7 
consisting in the knowledge of God, love to him, and joy in ) 


ie 


him, has relation indeed both to God and the creature: but it 
has relation to God as its fountain, as the thing communicated, 
is something of his internal fulness. The water in the stream( 
is something of the fountain; and the beams of the sun are \ 
something of the sun. And again, they have relation to God | 
as their object : for the knowledge communicated is the know- \ 
ledge of God; and the love communicated, is the love of God: . 
and the happiness communicated, is joyin God. Inthe crea- | 
ture’s knowing, esteeming, loving, rejoicing in, and praising , 
God, the glory of God is both exh tbited and acknowledged; his } 
fulness is received and returned. Here is both an emanation, \ 
and remanation. The refulgence shines upon and into the , 
creature, and is reflected back to the luminary. The beams \ 
of glory come from God, are something of Gods and are / 
refunded back again to their original. So that the whole is / 
of God, and in God, and to God; and he is the beginning, ) 
and the middle, and the end. 


* It is used to signify knowledze, or that manifestation and evidence by which 
knowledge is received. Psal. xix. 8. and cxix. 105, 130. Prov. vi. 23, Isa. viii- 20. 
and ix. 2. and xxix. 18. Dan. y. 11. Eph. v. 13. ‘¢ But all things that are reproved, 
are made manifest by the light ; for whatsoever doth make manifest, is light,” 
&c. 

It is used to signify virtue, or moral good. Job xxv. 5. Eccl. viii. 1. Isa. ve 
20. and xxiv. 23. and Ixii. 1. Ezek xxviii. 7,17. Dan. ii.31. 1 John i. 5. &c. 


And it is abundantly used to signify comfort, joy, and happiness. Esth. viii. 16. 
Job xviii. 8. and xxii. 28. and xxix. 3. and xxx. 26. Psal. xxvii. 1. and xcvii. 11. 
and cxviii. 27. and cxii, 4. Isa. xliii, 16. and 1. 10. and lix. 9. Jer. xiii. 16. Lam. ii, 
Ezek, xxxii. 8. Amos v. 18, Mic. 7, 8, 9. &¢. 
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And though it be true that God has respect to the creature 
in these things; yet his respect to himself, and to the creature, 
are not properly a double and divided respect. What has 
been said (chap. I. sect. 3, 4.) may be sufficient to shew this. 
Nevertheless, it may not be amiss here briefly to say a few 
things; though mostly implied in what has been said al- 
ready. ; . 
When God was about to create the world, he had respect 
to that emanation of his glory, which is actually the conse- 
quence of the creation, both with regard to himself and the 
creature. He had regard to it as an emanation from himself, a 
communication of himself, and, as the éhing communicated, in 
its nature returned to himself, as its final term. And he had 
regard to it also as the emanation was to the creature, and 
as the ¢hing communicated was in the creature, as its subject. 

And God had regard to it in this manner, as he had a 
supreme regard to himself, and value for his own infinite, 
internal glory. It was this value for himself that caused him 
to value and seek that his internal glory should flow forth from 
himself, It was from his value for his glorious perfections of 
wisdom, righteousness, &c. that he valued the proper evereise 
and effect of these perfections, in wise and righteous acts and 
effects. It was from his infinite value for his internal glory and 
fulness, that he valued the thing itself communicated, which is 
something of the same, extantin the creature. Thus, because 
he infinitely values his own glory, consisting in the knowledge 
of himself, love to himself, and complacence and joy in him- 
self; he therefore valued the image, communication, or par- 
( ticipation of these in the creature. And it is because he values 
(himself, that he delights in the knowledge, and love, and joy 
/of the creature; as being himself the object of this know- 
| ledge, love, and complacence. For it is the necessary conse- 
' quence of true esteem and love, that we value others esteem 

of the same object, and dislike the contrary. For the same. 
reason, God approves of others esteem and love of himself. 
Thus it is easy to conceive, how God should seek the 
good of the creature, consisting in the creature’s knowledge 
and holiness, and even his happiness, from a supreme regard 
to himself; as his happiness arises from that which is an image 
and participation of God’s own beauty; and consists in the 
creature’s exercising a supreme regard to God, and compla- 
cence in him; in ‘beholding God’s glory, in esteeming and 
‘loving it, and rejoicing in it, and in his exercising and testifying 
love and supreme respect to God: which is the same thing with 
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the creature’s exalting God as his chief good, and making him 
his supreme end. 

And though the emanation of God’s fulness, intended in 
the creation, is to the creature as its object ; and though the 
creature is the subject of the fulness communicated, which i is 
the creature’s good; yet it does not necessarily fallow, that 
even in so doing, God did not make himself his end. It comes 
to the same thing. God's respect to the creature’s good, and 
his respect to himself, is not a divided respect ; but both are 
united in one, as the happiness of the creature aimed at is hap- 
piness in es with himself. The creature is no further 
happy with this happiness which God makes his ultimate end, 
than he becomes one with God. The more happiness the 
greater union: when the happiness is perfect, the union is 
perfect. And as the happiness will be increasing to eternity, 
the union will become more and more strict aul perfect ; 
nearer and more like to that between God the Father, and the 
Son; who are so united, that their interest is perfectly one. 
If the happiness ofthe creature be considered in the whole of 
the creature’s eternal duration, with all the infinity of its pro- 
gress, and infinite increase of nearness and union to God; in this ¢ 


——™~, 


view, the creature must be looked upon as united to God in an S 


jafinine strictness. 


—— 


If God has respect to something in the créature, which 
he views as of everlasting duration, and as rising higher and 
higher through that infinite duration, and that not with ‘con- 
stantly diminishing (but perhaps an increasing) celerity ; then 
he has respect to it, as, in the whole, of infinite height ; though 
there never will be any particular time when it can be said al- 
ready to have come to sucha height. 

Let the most perfect union with God be represented by 
something at an infinite height above us; and the eternally 
increasing union of the saints with God, by something that is 
ascending constantly towards that infinite height, moving up- 
wards with a given velocity ; and that is to continue thus to 
move to ali eternity. God who views the whole of this eter- 
nally increasing height, views it as an infinite height. And if 
he has respect to it, and make it his end, as in the whole of 
it, he has respect to it as an infinite height, though the time 


sill never come when it can be said it Je already arrived at 


this infinite height. 

God aims at that which the motion or progression which 
he causes, aims at, or tends to. If there be many things 
supposed to be so made and appointed, that, by a constant and 
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eternal motion, they all tend toa certain centre; then it ap- 
pears that he who made them, and is the cause of their motion, © 


aimed at that centre ; that term of their motion, to which they 
eternally tend, and are eternally, as it were, striving after. 
And if God be this centre ; then God aimed at himself, And 
herein it appears, that as he is the first author of their being 


and motion, so he is the last end, the final term, to which is — 


their ultimate tendency and aim. 


We may judge of the end that the Creator aimed at, in 


the being, nature, and tendency he gives the creature, by the 


mark or term which they constantly aim at in their tendency | 


and eternal progress ; though the time will never come, when 


it can be said itis attained to, in the most absolutely perfect — 


manner. : 
But if strictness of union to God be viewed as thus infi- 
nitely exalted ; then the creature must be regarded as nearly, 


and closely united to God, And viewed thus, their interest 


must be viewed as one with God’s interest; and so is not 
regarded properly with a disjunct and separate, but an undi- 
vided respect. And as to any difficulty of reconciling Gou’s 
not making the creature his ultimate end, with a respect pro- 


perly distinct from a respect to himself; with his benevolence 


and free grace, and the creature’s obligation to gratitude, the 
reader must be referred to chap. I. sect. 4, obj. 4. where this 
objection has been considered and answered at large. 

‘If by reason of the strictness of the union of a man and 
his family, their interest may be looked upon as one, how 
much more so is the interest of Christ and his church,—whose 
first union in heaven is unspeakably more perfect and exalted, 
than that of an earthly father and his family——if they be 
considered with regard to their eternal and increasing union? 
Doubtless it may justly be esteemed so much one, that it 
may be sought, not with a distinct and separate, but an un- 
divided respect. It is certain that what God aimed at in the 
creation of the world, was the good that would be the conse- 
quence of the creation, in the whole continuance of the thing 
created. ' 


It is no solid objection against God aiming at an infinitely 


perfect union of the creature with himself, that the particular 
time will never come when it can be said, the union is now 
infinitely perfect. God aims at satisfying justice ‘in the eter- 
nal damnation of sinners; which will be satisfied by their 


damnation, considered no otherwise than with regard to its. 
eternal duration. But yet there never will come that parti- 
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cular moment, when it can be said, that now justice is satisfied, 
But if this does not satisfy our modern free-thinkers, who do 
not like the talk about satisfying justice with an infinite pu- 
nishment ; I suppose it will not be denied by any, that God, 
in glorifying the saints in heaven with eternal felicity, aims 
to satisfy his infinite grace or benevolence, by the bestowment 
of a good infinitely valuable, because eternal : and yet there 
never will come the moment, when it canbe said, that now 
this infinitely valuable good has been actually bestowed *. 


* Our author has produced, from the purest principles of reason, and the fonn- 
tain of revealed truth, abundant evidence, that God’s ultimate and chief END ip 
the création of the universe, in the operations of Providence, and in the methods of 
salvation, is his own cGLory. But we do not think it superfluous to add a few ob- 
servations on this important subject. 

1, A clear and comprehensive view of the universe, or what our author calls 
*€ the world,” will lead us to observe two grand divisions, which may be termed 


" physical and moral. And though in both the glory of God is the chiefend, yet this 


€nd is not attained by the same means in the moralas in the physical department. 

2. By the creation and disposal of the physical part of the universe, the Glory 
of God’s natural perfections, as of sovereign wisdom, power, and goodness, is chiefly 
displayed. But by the creation and government of thé moral part, the Glory of 


the moral perfections of Deity, that is, of infinite moral rectitude, or equity, and of 
sovereign benevolence and mercy, is made to appear. 

3. God being an infinite sovereign, controlled by no consideration but infinite 
rectitude, or a regard to the consistency of his own character ; and a created uni- 
verse being capable of two forms, and it should seem, for ought that appears to 
the contrary, of two only, physical and moral ; a full emanation and display ad extra 
of the moral perfections of Deity could not be made without a moral system in all its 
capabilities of relation. 

4. The physical part of the universe, even including the physical operations of 
intelligent beings, may subsist, it is evident, without requiring any other display 
of cLory than what is included in sovereign wisdom, power and goodness ; aud 
it is equally plain, that there would be no opportunity of manifesting strict equity, 
much less mercy, to existent beings, without a moral system. Therefore, 

5. Ir strict or absolute equity, and sovereign mercy, be manifested, a moral sys- 
tem was NECEssary. To exercise strict, unmixed, or absolute equity, whereby is 
given to its object what is pve to it (a capacity for moral agency being supposed, 
and yet to preserve that object, that is, a moral agent, from being /iable to sin, in- 
volves acontradiction. For it is the same as to say, a free agent is not free to sin, 
though fully permitted to follow his own tendencies. And this is the same thing 
as to say, an accountable creature is not liable to fail; in other words, a moral agent is 
no moral agent, and a moral system is no moral system. Man would be impeccable 
and the very existence of sin impossible. 

6. If itbe asked, might not the whole of the moral part of the universe have 
been preserved from sin? We reply, undoubtedly it might; 1F sovereign bene 
volence had thought proper to interpose, in order to counteract the exercise of 
strict, unmixed, and absolute rectitude or equity ; but then it must haye been at 
the expence of eTERNALLY CONCEALING the GLory of this divine perfection, 
ABSOLUTE RECTITUDE. 

7. To permit the creature to sin, and to exercise absolute equity, is the same 
thing; in other words, to ewercise this glorious perfection, and nof to permit the 
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creature to sin, are incompatible ideas. Ir this perfection be exercised, there’ 
there can be, no principle belonging toa moral system, which preserves it from being 
liable to sin. Nor is there aniy principle belonging to it independent of sov e oat 
benevolence, which is adequate to preserve that liability to sin from actual defee- 
tion. But to appeal, in the way of objection to the alternative of sovereign bene- 
volence, which alone can preserve from sin, is the sane as to coneede what the 
proposition asserts, ‘ 

8. Equity, in one view of it, is indeed compatible with the exercise of sove= 
reign benevolence towards the same object, and at the same time. To question 
this, would be to question God’s proper sovereignty, and therefore his right of 
creating and preserving the universe, and of beatifying any creatures he hath 
made. For neither of these effects could take place but by sovereign benevolence 
asacause. But if sovereign benevolence were not compatible with justice, or equity, 
in one view of it, Gud could not be benevolent without being unjust, which is 
absurd. ; 

9. Yet equity, in another view, stands as a contrast to benevolence. Strict or 


abso/ute equity, is that which excludes all sovereign, benevolent influence ; and 


when moral agents are its object, (their being and natural capacities, or their moral 


capabisties, being supposed) the exercise of absolute equity must necessarily exclude 
benevolent, sovercign influence. Thus among men we find some resemblance 


o' this abstract but momentous truth. In one view, justice and generosity are 
compatible; while one deals justly with another, he may aiso be additionally gene 
rous. But in another view, these are incompatible; for strict, absolute justice, is 
the same as justice and nothing more, and therefore must exclude generosity. — 

10. Therefore, equity, in the one view, implies the exclusion of injustice; and 
in the other, the exclusion of undeserved favours or sovereign benevolent influence, 
The exercise of rectitude in the former sense, might have been without the permis= 
sion of sin; but notso in the latter sense. If perfect absoluée rectitude towards a 
moral system, be made to emanate ad ertra, to the full developement of the Capa- 
bilitics of such a system, the permission of sin is not only equitable, but even meta- 
physically necessary. That is, it involves a contradiction to say, that such a divine 

" perfection may be so displayed, or its glory made to appear ad extra, and yet nol to 
permit the existence of moral defect, or, in other words, to actually hinder its ex 
istence. ; 

11. The very idea of a moral system, in which the permission of defects ex- 
cluded by eguity, is one of the most absurd that can be conceived. For it is the 
same as to say that God was bound in equity not to permit sin, while at the same 
tume he constituted the agent free, and accountable for the exercise of hié freedons ; 
and as he has en fact permitled the introduction of sin into the world, such an idea 
would be the same as to charge infinite perfection with want of equity. 

12. We may therefore safely conclude, that the GLory of the divine rectiludey 
towards the intelligent and moral part of the universe, considered as accountable, 
and to the full extent of its moral capabilities, could not be- manifested without the 
permission of sin. The full exercise of equity must necessarily leave the moral system 
to its own tendencics and operations, : 

13. To permit the event of sin, or not to hinder it, implies, that the cause of de- 
fection is not in the permitter, but in the permitled ; not in the governor, but the go- 
verned. There is in the moral part of the universe a cause, why an event which 

' ought not to take place, will take place, 1F not hindered. Ir there be no such cause 
in the system, how could the event take place on permission 2 If it be said, There 
is a chance it may not take place, and there isa chance of the contrary. It is but 
fair to ask, is this chance something which has a cause, or has it xo cause? If the 
lailer ; the concession itself reduces chance to a mere nothing. For a contingent 
event, as the operation of chance is supposed to be, without any cause, is a meta- 
physical impossibility. If the former ; what zs the cause of what the objector calls 
chance? Is it something external, or internal? What is its nature and character? 
‘To say that liberty of indifference, or a self-determining power, is the chance which 


a 


Sect. vil. God’s last End is but one. * 3535 


requires no preceding cause to produce the event, is to contradict absolute demonstra- 
tion, if ever there was a metaphysical demonstration of any subject; as our author 


_ has abundantly shewn in his ¢¢ Essay on the Freedom of the Will ” 


“14. It is therefore inaccurate and unintelligible language to say, that either 


~ chance, liberty of indifference, or a self-determining power, independent of any antece- 


dent cause, is adequate to account for the event of sin, or a deterioration of a moral 
system. God, therefore, permitting, there is an inherent adequate cause of failure, 
distinct from divine causation. What this cause is, and what is its nature, has been 
shewn and proved in a former note. ~ 

15. Permission is an act of equity; or, it is the exercise of rectitude, to the ex- 
clusion of benevolent influence; whether we regard that influence as preventing the 
event of sin, or as delivering from its power. Sovereign benevolence prevents the 
fall of angels; and it delivers, restores, and eternally saves a goodly number of the 
human fallen race.’ Without the permission of sin, restoring benevolence, or the ex- 
ercise of mercy, would have beeu impossible; and consequently, the cLory of that 
perfection, which can be fully displayed only by its exercise towards the miserable, 
would have been eternally concealed. - 

16. Ir, therefore, Equity be a glorious attribute of God, its emanation 
and ezercise must be glorious. But the ezercise of equity, in the strict senses 
includes the permission of siny as before proved.—And, here we may add, if not to 


_ hinder be an exercise of strict rectitude, the continued existence of sin is not incon- 


sistent with it. ; 

17. It will be allowed by every one, that, as MERCY itself is a GLORIOUS attri- 
bute, so is the exercise of it a glo ious thing. But this would have been impossible, 
iF sin had no existence ; nor could sin bave had existence, IF not permitted to exist; 
and sin could not have been permitted, 1F strict equity had not been exercised ; NOT 
could strict equity have been exercised, 1F the exercisse of preventing sovereign be- 
nevolence had not been excluded, in those instances wherein moral defect actually 
touk piace, 


COROLLARIES. 


18. The ultimate and chief END of God in the creation and government of the 
moral part of the universe, is the Gory of his moral perfections; which are virtually 
included in striet rectitude and sovereign benevolence. 

19. Ir strict rectitud2 be exercised towards the degenerate part of the system, 
the resloration of those who are the objects of it is not possible; that is, to suppose 
it possible involves a cuntradiction. Therefore, 

20. Ir any degenerate moral agent be resfored, it must necessarily be by the 
exercise of that sovereign benevolence which we Call mercy. 

1. “« Behold therefore the Goopness and seveRITY of God! on them who 
fell, severity ; but toward thee gooduess, if thou continue in his goodness 3 other- 
wise thou also shait be cut off.” Goodness and severity are but other words for 
sovereign _BENEVOLENCE and strict Equity, the GLory of which is abundantly 
conspicuous in the various divine dispensations towards the children of men, even 
in this life; but will appear still more transcendent in the day when God shall judge 
the world in righteousness, and in the day of ETERNITY.—W. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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